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MAN  is  generally  reprefented  as  an  animal 
formed  for,  and  dejjghted  in,  fociety  :  In 
this  Hate  aione,-  ic  is  (aid,  his  various  ta- 
lents can  be  exerted,  his  numberlefs  neceflities  re- 
lieved, the  dangers  he  is  expofed  to  can  be  avoided, 
and  many  ©f  the  pleafurcs  he  eagerly  afFeds,  en- 
joyed. If  thcfe  aUertions  be,  as  I  think  they  are, 
undoubtedly  and  obvioufly  certain,  there  few  >yho 
have  denied  man  to  be  a  fgcial  aniniaJ,  have  left  us 
thefe  t\vo  fclutions  of  their  condu£l :  either  that  there 
are  men  as  bold  in  denial,  as  can  be  found  in  aflerti- 
on  ;  and,  as  Cicero  fays,  there  is  no  abfurdity  which 
ibme  philofopher  or  other  hath  not  afferted  ;  fo  we 
may  fay,  there  is  no  truth  fo  glaring,  that  fome  have 
not  denied  it.  Or  elfe,  that  thei?  rejeders  ofi  fo- 
cicty  borrow  all  their  information  from  their  own 
favage  difpofitions,  and  are,  indeed^  themfelves  the 
only  exceptions  to  the  above  general  rule. 

But  to  kave  fuch  perfons  to  thofe  who  have 
thought  them  more  worthy  of  an  anfwer^j  there  are 
others,  who  are  fo  feemingly  fond  of  this  fecial  ftate, 
that  they  are  underilood  abfolutely  to  confine  it  to 
their.own  fpecies  ;  and,  entirely  exc?luding  the  tamer 
and  gentler,  the  herding  and  flocking  parts  of  the 
B  z  creation. 
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^rreaiion,  frodi  all  bcn^fij^s  ofivto.fe^  up  ihis  45  i^q^ 

f.rand  ge|;ieral.dittinaion>  betv^ee-'i  tip  humn  aidili^ 
rute  ijpeci«3,  -^  ,-.--,         \  •/"      : * „  :  "i 

Shall  we  conclucfe  this  den i at  of  all  focietfy.tO.tkp 
nature  of  brutes,  which  fcems  tp  be  in  dciiaoce  of 
every  day^s  obfervarion,,  to]^e/a3  bold,  as  lie;,deiual 
of  it  to  the  natqre  of  incri  ?  or,  m^y  we  not  ^more 
joftlyderifc  the  error  from,  a^  iniproper  «nd^rllan4- 
jBg  oF  this  wor<r  Society  in  toa  coniipfdjj^^^jjp^i 
alenfe?  in  a  word;  dp  thofe  wh(^  ^tC£^8BkI^v  it 
.to  the  hrutal  nature^  meanaAy  oj^her  by,  fc^ety  1^^ 
converfatioa  ?  ^         * 

Now  if  wc  comprehend  thcip  in  tl^ts  fenfe,  sfe;  I 
think  we  very  i^alon^bly  way,  the  diilIp£lion  ap* 
pcar$  to  me  to  bcjroJy  J <li ;,  for  though  t)thef  ani- 
mals are  opt  w^tlkout  all  ule  of  fociiety,  yet' thiy  noble 
branch  of  it  feen>6,  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this 
^lobe,  confined  to  man  only^;  the  nairqvy  .^we;-  of 
coritauhicaring  ftnneTcw  ideas  of  lirit,  or  ^r/ or 
anger,  tvhich  may  be  obr(?rvablc  in  brutes,  JPftJ^n^ 
innnitely  fhort  ef  What  is  conimonly  meant  oy  ccrri- 
verfation,  as  may  be  Adupsd  frem  tl^e  origi nation 
t>f  the  word  itfcffC  the  oii]y  accurate  guide  to  know- 
ledge. The  primitive  and  literal  ienfc  of  this  word, 
is,  t  api^rehend,  to  torm  rortnHi  together;  and  in  its 
more  copions  ufage  we  intend  by  ir,  that  reciproc^ 
interchange  of  itteas,  by  which  truth  is  cxamine^jf 
things  are,  in  a  manner,  tttrned  round  and  ilfted, 
and  all  our  knowledge  communicated  to  each  other.  \ 
In  this  refpeft  man  fbnds,  I  conceive,  di(linh> 
guifhed  from,  and  fuperior  to,  all  other  earthly  ^rc^ 
lures:  it  is  this  privilege,  which,  while  he  is  inferior 
in  ftrength  to  fome,  in  fwifm^s  to  others  ^  mthou't 
horns,  or  claws,  or  tufts  to  attack  them^  or  evtn  to 
defend  himfdf  ^gainft  rhem^  hath  made  him  mad^r 
of  them  alL  Indeed,  iti  other  riews,  however  Vai^ 
men  may*  be  of  their  abilities,  they  are  greatly  ia- 
ferior  to  their  animal  neighbours.  */Vith  what  envy 
muft  a  fwine,  or  a  much  lefs  voracious  animal,  be 
furveyed  by  a  glutton ;  and  how  contemptible  muft 
the  talents  of  odier  fenfaalifls  appear,  when  oppofed^ 

peirhap^^ 
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^>hirps,  ti  (6ini  of  the  lowcft  and  mcaneft  of  brutes : 
^"vk  in  cdnverfation  man  ftands  alone,  at  lead  in 
this  part  of  tlie  creation  ;  he  leaves  all  others  behind 
hiiii  it  his  irfk  flart ;  and  the  greater  progrefs  he 
makes,  the  greater  difiaji^ce  is  between  them. 

Converfation  is  of  three  forts.  Men  arc  faid  to 
converfe  with  Gx)d,  with  themfelves,  and  with  one 
another.  The  two  fir  ft  of  thefe  have  been  To  liberal- 
ly and  excellently  fpoben  to  by  others,  that  I  fhilU 
at  prefent,  pafs  them  by,  and  confine  my felf,  in  this 
eifay,  to  the  thinToniy  :  fince  it  feenis  to'  me  amaz- 
ing, that  this  grand  bufinefs  of  ourJiycsV  \he  founda- 
don  of  every  thing  either  uiefurbr  p!e<ifant,  fhould 
ha^e  been  fi)  flightly  treatid  of;  that  while  there  is 
fiparfce  n  pfofeifion  or  handicraft 'in  life,  however 
^eah  and  contcn^ptible,    which   ij'  not  abundantry 

trnifneJ  \vith  proper  r^lcs  to  ihi  attarning  its  per- 
dion,  men  ihpdd  be  leS  almdft  totally  Jn  the  dark, 
i|nd  without  the  lead  light  to  direct,  of  ^y  guide  to 
condu^,  them  in  the  proper  eicefdng  of  thofe  talents, 
whi6h  pe  the  nobled  privijese' of  human  nature* 
a;nd  produiTtive  6f  all  ratijonalhapplrtefsi    and   thft 

meani  fclf-inftru^cd  ^ 
rtlefs  ^nd  ignorant,  U 
'ih^  very,  nttle  above 

.  Of  fociety,  it  follows, 
e  whpfs  not  in  hie  na- 
agreeable  to  no  crea- 
f  tq  each  other ;  and 
ials^  who  are  entirely 
ultivated  by  fuch  only,  - 

iifpoiition  addiA  them-* 

fdves  t^'folitude,  and,  nijlefs  when  .proippted  by 
luft,  or  that  neceifary  inftin^  implanted  in.  th€m  by 
nature,  for  the  nurture  of  their  young,  Ihun  as  much 
as  pofeble  the  fociety  of  j^eir  own  fpecies.  If  there* 
fore  ther^  IhOuld  be  &Und  /b^e  human  individuals  of 
fo  favage  a.  h^bit^  it  would  fe^m  they  were  not  ad- 
apted to  fociety,  and  confequently,  not  to  conversa- 
tion :  nor  would  any  uicenveAience  eufue  the  admit- 
tance of  fuch  exceptions,  iince  it  would  by  no  means 
B  3  impeac** 
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6  AN       ESSAY 

impeac|i  th/e  general  rule. of  man's  )?e\ng  a  focial  ^jijr. 
mal ;  eipecialiy  when  it  appears  (as  is  {uSttyently  and  ■ 
admirably  prov^  "by  my  friend,  the  author  pf  ^• 
Ertq airy,  into  Happancfs)  that  thefe  men  live  in  a 
conliant  oppofitign  to  their  own  nature,  and  are  no 
lefs  monllers  than  th«  itioil  wanton  aboi-tions,  or  cxV 
travagant  births. 

Again  ;  if  foci cty  requires  that  its  membfers  fhould, 
be  inofFenfive,  fo  the  mor6  ufeful  and  beneficial  they 
are  to  each  othe'r,  .the  more  fuitable  are  they  to  the. 
focial  nature,  and  more  perfedly  adapted  to  its  in- 
ftitution  ;  for  all  ^r^Atures  fibek  their  own  happineiij 
and  fociety  is  therefore  natural  to  any,  becaule  it  is 
naturally  produdive  of  this  happinefs.  To  render 
therefore  any  animal  focial,  is  to  render  itlnofFenfive  j 
aninftancc  of  which  is  to  be  feen  in  thofe  the  fero- 
city of  whofc  nature  can  be  tamed  by  man.  And 
here  the  reader  may  obferve  a  double  diftiodlion  of 
man  from  the  more  favage' animals  by  fociety,  and 
from  the  focial  by  cohverfation.  ,  - 

But  if  men  ^y/ert  merely  inofFen fiVe  to  each  other, 
it  feeras  as  if  fociety  and  converfation  would  h^ 
merely  indifferent;  and  that,  in  order  to  make  it 
defirable  by  a  fenfible  "being,  it  is  necelTary  we  flioujd; 
go  :forther,  and  propofe  fome  ppfjtive  good  to  oui-i'^ 
felves  from  it;  and.  this'pre-fuppofes  not  onJy' i^e- 
gatively,  our  not  receiving  any  burl ;  but  polttively^ 
our  receiving  fomc  good,  fome .  pleature  or  aa-», 
vantage,  from  iftach  oth«r  in  it,  fomething  which  >ve. 
could  not  find  in  aii  «tt1b^iai  and  folitary  ftatc  : 
otherwife  we  might  cry  out  with^he  right  honour^ 
able  poet  * ;        "  ,  >        ,  , 

*  Give  n»  X)ur  wildneft  and  our  woods^  ^^ 

'  Our  huts  and  caves  again.'  , 

The  art  of  pleafing  or  doing  good  to  one  anpthejr 
is  therefore  the  art  of  converfation.  It  i^  this  Habit 
which  gives  it  all  its  value,     Atid  a?  man's  being  ^ 

^  '         ,!  ,-  .      ' 

.  *  The  dvkc  of  Boclcingham. 

fecial 
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fociaf  .aniip^l  (the  truth  of  which  is  incoateftably 
pj-bvcd.  by  t^at  cxcellCBt  author  of  An  Enquiry,  Sec. 
I  liatve-  a|)ov^.  cited)  pre-fuppofes  a  natural  deiare  or 
t^nd^ncy  this  way,  it  will  follow,  that  we  can  fail  in 
attaining  this  truly  defirablc  end  from  ignorance  only 
in  !the  means  ^  and  h6w  general  tlus  ignorance  is, 
may  be,  with  fome  probability,  inferred  from  ouf 
wMt  of  ev|5n  a  word  to  exprefs  thi?  art  by  :  that 
wrich  cQmes  ihe  nearefl  to  it,  and  by  whichy  per- 
haps^ we  ^syopld-  fome  times  intend  it,  being  fo  horri- 
bly ai^'.biu'Jiiarouily  corrupted,  that  it  contains  at 
prjtfent  fcarce  a  iimple  ingredient  of  what  it  feern* 
originally  to  have  b^en  defigned  to  exprefs. 

; The  word  I  mean  is  Good-brec<fang;  a  word,  I 
apprehend,  not  at  firft  confined  to  externals,  much 
left  to*  any  particular  drefs  or  attitude  of  the  body : 
xK>r  were  the  qualifications  exjnreiTed  by  it  to  be  fur- 
i^ihed  by  a  4iilliner^  a  taylor,  or  a  perriwig- maker  j 
^^y  nor  evefi  by  a  danqBg-mail^  hi^nfelf.  Accord- 
lag  jp j^t  idea  I  myfelf  coircelve  from,  this  word, 
{  ihoql3  M9t  bave  fcruplcd  ^o  cadi  Socrates  a  well- 
hrc^  man,  tjtough  I  believe  he  wa5  very  Jictle  in- 
%'u^ed  by  any  of  the  peifons  I  have  above  enu- 
merated. In  ftiort,  by  good-breeding  (notwithftand* 
i|i|f'thfe  corrupt  ufe  of  the  word  in  a  very  dJiFerent 
&9fe}  I  mean  the  art  of  f  leafing,  or  contributing^ 
aaihatK,a5  poiBble  tat^e  eafe  and  happinefs'  of  thoie 
w|thwboaiyou  cohverfe.  I  fhall  cqntend  therefore, 
noi  longer  on  this  head  ;  for  wKilil  my  rjeader  clearly 
<90iDce}ves  the  fen fe  in  which  I  ufe  th}s  word,  it  will 
not  be  yery  material  whether.  I  am  right  or  wrong 
in  its  original  application. 

Qood'hreeding  t^en,  or  the  Art  of  pleajing  in  con^. 
'uer/atiotti  is  exprefled.  two  difrcrent  ways,  viz.  in 
our  aflions  and  our  words ;  ancJ  our  condu£l  in  both 
may  be  reduced  .t;p  tliat.concife,  comprehenfive*  rule 
in  fcripture  ;  Do  unto  aits  pen  04  jou  ivould  they  Jhould 
da  unto  you.  Indeed,  concife'as  this  rule  is,  ^and 
plain  as  it  appears,  what  are  all  trearifes^  on  ethics,r 
put  connnents  upon  it  ?  and  whoever  is  well  read  in 
the  book  of  nature,  and  hath  made  much  obfer* 
B  4  vatioa 
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vttdoii  oa  the  i^abni  of  in^^nt 

bapdneiV^  that  h«  will  'be  apt  to  o 
atte^tidn  iif  nectfikry  (and  more 
uifed)  to  enabic  mtn  to  fcaoiNr  trolj 
Mi^e  ^^oHt  unto  fhfn,  or,  at  le^rft, 
theik  intere*  M  ha^  ^aiu.       . ,        ^ 

If  therefore  nicta,  tfirongh  -wi 
tioAj  often  efr  in  ^eilr  concepi 
produce  t&eir  om  Ihsppinefs,  n  ' 

difs  in  tire  app^srtioti  of  wha  ' 

tbat  of  others  ;  ahd  thcrs,  we  n  L 

i^^re  a  cetifoTe  on  ihdr  inclinatic 
iltqoeiit'  fkiliire  in  trire  godd-bj 
c^perreacie  gives  ttt  inilances  of. 

Belldes^  the  commentators  hay^  well  paraphl^j^^ 
otf  the  abovem^nticined  dmne  rule,  that  it  t$>  tif^ 
d9  ki&^  mem  kohat/ou  ^euld  they  (»f  they  we^e  in-yoo^ 
fltnatioto  andxii^cmnftances,  and  yon  in  theirs)' jo^oK^ 
eh  ut^Q  yek:  and  as  this  comment  is  neeefii^' to  W 
<*fefved  in  ethics,  fo  is  h  partjcuM^  aftfbl  iii  ¥m^ 
<Jtir  art,  where  the. degree  of  th^  pet^n  is  a!\4g^ 
t^'be  con^dci^dj  as  we  fliall  Explain  ntore  at  liw^fe 
iRIrisaflter;.  \  . '  • 

W*  fee  then  a  poffibiHty  for  a  mah  well'  dif^.RdF 
to  thts   golden  rtrlt^  without  fome  ^prjecauti^nv  '  W 


B*,  the  latter  fo  li^Wy  . 
{eta1i)Hlng'the  fcrmer,'  that  It  hath  been  call^>  a^<l> 
i;^th  the -appearance  at  leali  pf  propriety,  ^rttifcftP 
good -nature;  this  expellent  qualiiy  itfelf"  ftifee^' 
times .  ihoots  us  beyond  the  jtnark,  ^nd  fliewV  3io 
ttuth  of  thofc  lines  in  Horace,:    -  ,   ;  *   " 

Infani  fapiens  nomenfpi'dt^  je^uus^htipfi,^    *  ^    :  *  ; 
VJtra  fuamfatis  efi,  Viftutem'fi feittt  ip/dhtV.     ''  , 

Itiftances  of  this  will  be  naturally,  prodnced,  vv'b^ 
We  (hew  the  deviation^  from  thofe  rules,  which  *w^ 
Ihall  now  attempt  to  lay  down. 

2  As 
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As  tills  gopd  -  breeding  ^b- the  ah  x(f  pleaiing,  iC 

^WftMh^^»i  t^ta^erfe  ^  Atfd-  fitere  we'.«#f  fcrriy-  ^ 

jSj^^s/v  bjr^^ftNbfehcei'  vHi4«h  i«  tke  IHereft  attack 
tfmrti/of  lit  made  cm  tiie  pfklrdf  onb,  iiitl  af  .wkict» 
Ph>rus  i^m  to  lrai\'e  no  in^ttiei^ifafe  d^inon,  wkeov 
^^^^^  -     *  tfi^  fecofti  TaW^trtir,  iie'*f*y« ;  tm^ymntt 

_  bn  W  with  ^fbieiree;  ^IHi  fits  heftvicB 
^  on  1Ai6ii '  oT  -mat  lit^^i  -  tftUn  ^t^iwtfy  it^Hi''  If 
flSteri"  ?s  atiy^  trnpc?!"  irt  ^Wtfn,h^A  aid^^im  all 
i/tftfefs-tiitqtiaffH^S'hhtt  Ibf  <beiet)%  -^t  ^stWl^tiifaleQc^r 
"Wr  huiTgfttrhefi;  Wh?c1f,  btkrtilin^  a  -tMurt^  MH>wm  im» 
pcrfeflions,  and  givmg  hhn  a  kawk's^ijtricfc^figlite^ 

u^fc  ioMtoft  ijf  oHicTs,  fa!fes  m  *kn  -tlwt  •cMteMipt 
%r'  Iris  ■  fpecies,  which-  l!i#iic!r  'tf>c  tfieeks^  <f«ft$  ill* 
.^ad;%h9'ftfflfem  *ffie  gait^i'^'-tlitjiit^ftrrttlingTiHji- 
^trahi  t^rftorYcrWetimer'JhUlc  irt  aSewbHcsl^  tu^otker 
' V^^afbn  but  t6  fhew,  in  thiii'  geiute  and  b«8ia«^toiir, 

t^  difregard  thry  havit  fof  irhe  compaiky.    TJiOttgk- 

to>  tnrty  jpA?at  and^philoftjphieal  Mind,  It  is  not  «ar|r 
^t«'xronxrii^a  tnoi^  fidkalbbs  exMintkm  than  tkifr 
.jQuppet ;  y«t  to  othrr^  fcc  is  Ettlit  left  tban  a  nilfonee;^ 

for  cottrempt  11 ''a  mimhcfotfs  %^^poii,'and  time  h 

*  f his  yWferettte  only  Wttw^-  the  gt^ate^  and  weafcdt  • 
;  iDAD,  *. hen  attacfcleft  bjr  Tt,  that,  in  order  to  woited 
'.\h6  ifeitner;  it  mtift  be  ^j^fl;  '  wba^as*  witkoiit  the  • 

*  thielifs  of  wii^cm-  and  j^i1ojlb|yh)r;  v^likb  God  Imows 
J, lite  in  t^  poifeffion  c(f  t^  fKv» ' k  w«nts  ti^  juftice 
'  td)poterh;  bdtts'ccrtaM  td  penetrate,  from  Wbat- 
\  ik€t  cd;ntt  it  tortes.  It  W  this  di'fpoiitioD'wliieh  in^ 
'  fjrt^es  t*c  empt^  Cacirt  tb  deny  Ms  atqitaintante/.and 

ovo-loofc  tndn  of  merit  ih  4illrcft ;'  and-tke :  Httle^ 
filly,  pretty  ,Phtllida,  or  FooliJa,  to  ftar6  at  the 
ftrangc  crtaturei^  rOand  her.  ^t  i»  tMs  tempe)*  iKrhrch 
conftTtnte«  the  fdpenciliofis  eye,  the  referred  look, 
^  the  diftant  bow»  the  fcomfnl  leer,  the  affe^ed 
-  liftonlAntent,  the  lotid  tH\if]^er,  ending  in  »  hitigh 
dix^fted  full  in  the  teeth  of  another.     Hence  fpring. 
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qucntly,  i^  ji^blk  and  priviKe  aiTemoUcSi  kfy  ftt- 
ions  of  Weak  ui)deri)taRdkigs>  indtflicftte*  habks,  and 
fo  hungry,  and  fpul-feedu^g  tf^  ranity,  that  ic^urants 
to  devour  jyhiateifer .  cOme*  in  its  way..  Now>>if 
jgfood* breeding  be  what  we  have  endeavoured  t6  prove 
ity  bow  loifeigny  ^jq4,  indeed,  how  opposite  to  it,  moft 
fttch  a  behayiout.be  ?  ahd  can  any  man  call  a  duke^r 
a  dacheis  whQ^||ar«  .it[,  well-brad?  or  are  l^ey  Mt 
mor^  piikly  ^lp^^^d.  to  thofis  inhanian  qamea -wiiM^h 
they  thfmftlvi^s.  jl^outo  the  loweft  vulgar  ?  But  bft-^ 
l\ol4  a  inore^^ple^iii^  pi&iire  on  the  reverfe.  See  t^e 
earl  of  C-«^>  tioble.injhrs  birth>  fplendid  io%hisfor« 
tune,  -  |]|^  ej^belii^pd  with  every  endowment  ^^of 
min^)  hpw  ftfFabie^i  bow.  condefcending  !  himfqlf 
the  only  one  who  feems  ignorant  that  he  i«  every  wmy 
the  gT;«ateft  pcrien  iQ. the  room., 

But  it  if  not  fufHcient  to  be  inofenfiire,  we  niift  be 
profitable  ierv^nls  to.es^ch  other.:  we  are,  in  t4ie 
ie^ond  plac^,,  tpj  pioceed:  to  the  utmoft  verge  in 
ji>aying  the  t^fp^  d%e  to  others.  We  had  better 
go  a  little  toe/ r;||)4han  flop  fiiort  in  this  particdar. 
My  lord  Shaiteibury  hath  a  pretty  obferyation,  that 
the4>eggar,  ioi  afidreft^g  to  a  coach  with.  My  lord, 
is  fur^^flot  to  9gfind^,  evfin.  though  there  be  no  lord 
^ere^;  b^^t^  on- ^W.  contrary,  Ihould,  plait  Sir  fly  in 
j^he  ^ca^of  ^^nol^l^man,  i^haij  miyft  he  the  copfe- 
qtte^^f  Andp'Jindpei,  wlioe^er  cdiiixders  the  buftje 
and  «p|L^eivi^[aboujt  preced^ce,  the^  pains,  and  la- 
bourfCr  vndfr^Jtf^,  ^2^^  .fofiet^eisthe  prices  gjye^ 
for  the  fn^allcft  p tie vor  mar^. of  pre-eminence, /aoja 
%he  viiible  fatisfiiftidn'  betrayed  41^  its  enjaymen<> 
it\s^y  reafor^ably  concJudcv.t^is  is^^^njatter  of  no  (inaJl 
,c4if>iequfacp,.  The.  tr|ut)i  is,  wCfJ^ve  in  a  world  of 
Cpm|^jon,jmcn,- an4  :n^ir'of  philoJopbers  j  for.  bn^.of 
/thefe,  wjwtn  -JM  appears  (which  is  very  feidom) 
at^ng,  4^^  is  diftinguiihed,  «nd  Very  properly  too, 
by  thp  name  of  an  odd  fellow:  for  what  is-it  left 
than  extreme  oddity  to  defpiie  what  the  generality 
of  the  world  think  the  labour  of  their  whole,  lives 
well  employed  in  procuring?  we  are  therefore  to  aid- 
3  '  apt 
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•pt  .o»r  i»hajvia«r.  to- thft .  opiftiap  of -the  g^iiq;ali^y 
of  ifnatkiofiii  aod  ooiita  tbfit  of  a  hw  odd,,  fellows^ 
;pA\  wavild^.he  mHous,  ^aod  perhaps  impofTible,  to 
fptdfy  iDVory  ittftance^  ^  ^to.  lay,  dp>yn  ;exad  rules 
fyr^.wn  comIiiA  in  evei:y,  ^liniHe  pardculah  How- 
imn^,  I  ^tall  misntkm. fome^  od  the;  ch^f  w^ch  moft 
iOvdioartiy^«:cor>  after  preiQifiiig^  that  the  bufinefs 
0£  iho  u^kGlh  iar.  no  more  than  to  cQnvey  to  others 
Ml  iikai  <^  yottr  et^etfn  of  thenn^  which  is  indeed  the 
rAk&smtOiiif  aUf'tb«.  ^n^Uoieoit^^  ceremonies^  pre-^^ 
fcntsiiaiuir;wiiate?fr  p^^  fbecw^n  welj-»bred  peo- 
*fi9^  Aodhcmtl  dMaU'1^4€^ntbefe  pofitions*^ 
^..Af  ifft^^fthAfitaU^floere.  ceicn^pniejs  exiliia  form  only, 
'SadilBiJireiik  Asm,  no  fyi^nffi  at  ,all ;  t>ut  being  im- 
pttfei  by  itiife  kw&  s>i  cttftoBir  Jbec?9fl:i^.  eflential  to 
fooih-fareedisg;^  j.firom  ^  tlH>^  h^hf  flown  -  complimei\t$ 
paid  tor  the  eaftsrni  oionareh^v  ai^d  which  pais  be- 
Mamsen  .!Chme£o  mtmdwxt^,  to  thofe  coarfer  cere- 
;liiOBsals  in  life  between  EngliiK  farmers  ajidDatcb^ 

V'SteoDdl)!!,.  that '- ikde  ^fiep^tBoxvi^s,  poor  as  they 
m^,  1ureTof:caQfe  ^ooieqijiencc  tji^n  they  at  ^r^  ap- 
pear,  and»''  inf!  realj^, /ccfn|bfti|te  the  only  external 
liilEereBce  bctwaen  ma^  and  i^^n.  Thus>  His  grace, 
'Right  honourable/  .  My  lord.  Right  reverend.  Re- 
'  verend^  Honourable^.  Sir,  Efquire,  Mr»  Szc,  have,  in^ 
«ipfaiio6>phical-!A;nfe,  bo  meaning,  yet  are,  perhaps,. 
|nliti<aaU)r'efieatial>  aad  smSi  be  pj-eferv^i  by  gpod- 
bree jing ;  becanfe,? 

Ti  Thi^y^  ttey  juaifct  ai^  :expeClatioiv  in.  the  peiTon 
by  Jaw*  iandi  ca^mr  euititled  tp;  thera.,  and  who  wilL 
fionfequeatiy  be  difpkafed  by  4he  difappointment. 
-  Now,  ia  ordet  to  defc end:  minutely  into  any  rules 
fcr  good^breedtng,.  if  will  be  neceiTary  to  lay  fome 
iaene,  or  to-  thr6w^  oar-  difciple  into  fome  particular 
cwcaai&awe.  a  WcwiJJ,  begin  then  with  a  vifit  in 
.tWoounCry;,aadn9S;th§  principal  ailor  on  this  oc-  / 
Cfifioii ' ,ts ;th]e  pi^fon  , who^  receives  it,,  we  will,  as 
bffie€)Kias'ipofiibde,' lay  t down  fome  general  rules  for 
iiis  cotidu^;  mailing,,  ^t  the  fame  time,  the  prin- 
aipai  deviations  we  have  obferved  on  thcfe  occafions. 
Bd  When. 
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Itouie,;  if  lyoor  eooali '^M^tiiHleMl  ^irat  ^gitefiy  J^otor 
iiMV^i(»-i;  •  lie  '{faoli»<  ^be  ftl«^  «l^  ^mI  ^air.  iiMrilp  i^ 
fomf  orden  iiii^  yotirittf  defied  smI  jeti|r  Mibia^ 
c$i?e  J)tflv  at  yoiir  gi^  #tth  ^  {tmiitigfimmmttmiami 
Thift  iQfnibs  alt  iinmiduAt  'tktfm^iOmifkx-^A^.^fmm 
gnoft,  and'  petfuade^  )iH&<€l'7iiiir.«tfiBt«  daatk  ili» 
Sre  of  his  conpa^y.  ^dc  If  itt-  ^r.  tuiiiiwfnuii  tf 
~  KelyfplierchtHii   nt- wMe^ :ga«e»  foU-mf-  <AU[|khktft 

bX  ^  A  nibiily    6r  ^>tlie'«i«lprDfier;'Art«fit$>  ;inte::w«iif 

adrif  thie  geiiH«maiiri«  at  Mfib>  MftmH.  AnMiiwai 
fes-'^  arcr xotedn^dl* ^rta  »4dii  iff^de  jjtertaiwp 
wh^e  yovk  fiaf rfome  ^la^-  bifanr  f  dbe:  g^ntleoMiplB 
$  dii^a'Wie^frQafr'M'Aid^  *(^^a  golidts^  nuoas  siip^ 
eo*  ytnii  :a&i  pardoi^  md  afiittta  ^vft^'ke  did. AifaivKt^ 

Your    gueA, .  iittrs^   itiinodmatd  inta  .a.>  dnwJMi 

wkatha^he-#ilD«efts9i  liiiilfHf  4i^r:lidttjikixnf9r^<Wi 
fdre'tjiimern^fbrrwjykft'lia  ktieHbh^ 
tWj^faai^of  ixfol.teail^  H^t  tliia^traildesft  as.nnoteB 
t^beixe|7eatedoofiieaar  tlmii  ^^vt^cr^  abkisotminfoaiyd 
tjoft  «f  Ca)opt&,  >%hb9?'as.f£-libtwi  ^  ai^ii^itohtti^ 
qr«Q)3  vi»te  !in:a  inaaniiij^  "daain^tia:^  tksaaci  dBxIua^ 

fodi3aretQ^^9»a<s  th^ir  |M'ereiE&:^tet;        3    i     i'?*!:*  i 

taken  tjieir  placer, r^tlia  gentlemen  ta«a.  mbeiimtn^^^ 
diiaad  into  :ih^  eatmf>roGMr|  lMl^«ejtiey^an&>;to%4«i 
f^at^  :i»ith  tts  Bi^e)^'  feeing  jpdi^Btenaa'  as'rpdfB^* 
ble,  tinlefsotbcure  bclajB  prtrfent '  wiK>fe  jdegraea^aiaMlv'- 
aH  undoubted' }j^eced€iu^.     Aa'>td(  thee:  a^Jti^o  ^aa/' 

pr^^ffion.  La6lly  p  itr  placihg^rfoaa^ealb^  Mgaid  * 
IS  rather,  to  be*  had  tobiftbt&aaibrtvtoea^for  tkoQ§)iu^ 
parfa^ipijde  is  IbtsiviH  eno«lgtk^l'^»dt.drf^;it^aiaii}'^ 
a  (legNidatipo  ivi(h  motfe  fecret  neinifiaKt  and  ^itfaCe  tiai^.4 
the  iQtmer>  as:  iieiiig  ia0tt  inwsitikf  lamiai  Jvidik  ^ 
ItfeJt!^  pj^i  left  appi:cl^nfive  of  ne^feift  or  o^ita«4it.<>: 
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^bWhen  dinner^  is '  t^a4»i  ^nd  ^   iadkaoftirai^ 

i^iaaiie'tfirfi^atei/ii&ntally  'to  .afford    ti<sery  yerAni 

4t9.«li:lJMi>iiuK<>J^iieipanmtUag!isikQft  i^ 

fitiSk.  Indeed^  ihetbtaiiy  ciiAom  of  bH<Ktinif»  aam 
oftpp^i^s^fataoaini  tftnr  .pi^aiuiaa^  ia  their 
ca^sy.icBaMfaauMivimt  pret^  frail  rabelii^dajiioag 
i^efbattar  fart  ai  iNMif  lav  Yat  Math«s  tfill  r«raaiafy 
wkaLmeafarefl  thaiipiialky-aK^  aada^iaiidtag  of  aian* 
kiii^  bf  a  Mpactaafiiaif  oiF  tJMir  fwiil4>w;  wbo-itaga 
/ofiik  tka  fMmas.  of  a  ^Muapar)  aad  con^lakif  of  tJia 
ligi^int  yiaap  glaia-i  { and  at  wkoib  table  at  19  ms  dU^ 
^fii^l^  aa  paefecfci  four  fenfti^^ai  to  preiiemra  yoor 
M^lUja^gailting.>tabia,  ar  yoar  liadtn  at  a  b^^y 
A0tt<h  On  aba  otbier  £da^  Sopbronos  €f99  yoo  otfe^ 
fii%Jwbi)ft7«Mi  aca^  fillkg  oat  liia  ii^«>r.  Tba  boule 
MS  faidynftopa  wbao  ^  comei  to  b«i«  ae  yoor  ^anot 
>,' ,  at 
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a  pint^bf  wirfe  from  his  h^Mt^Mt^^n-^i^l^i  olfa 
reigning'  Keiaiity,  (^'bofrowa^irhjjf  of*P*-i^  W.  ^i"  ;' 
'  Bac  to  pitxi^fed.  -After'a' i^f^a§lfcttihe,  iP^Wr 
ffUdlibtends  fta)rittg  >iirhh  yon  theA¥h!^i^eii^g;'%ilJl 
«kc!tnes  itf«  battle;  )^  mny  pyot>on^  {i^ay^i'^BlkliflJi^, 
^r  any  odier  amuitmient ;  but  thefe  ar^  tabe  kAiH>aM- 
Iv  mentioned;  and  ^ered  to'his  'ehdl<<%0VifM^^l%kii|L 
fertfvtthxiytMTptLtt. ,»  Wb6t?f^i*Mi!J€ii<it^bc''fo«dllli  «8 
wot  to  pt^ceive  ^  AgyH** 'a^  !^ging  t»  ^cfe- foitt- 
-pbtkets?  or  iH  Afezofi,  a^deftre  to^fetllfj*^  Wh'WN 
nity,  ih  fhcfwinfe;'fbi^ tbd  i1W4tfeft  of  h^  fi^*  iftid«af- 
deil#?^hcii  ySih^gueft  6fl^  tO^;>^tfc<«jfe*f!iid^^ 
%l)r^Mtiti<»l^Ho^ii^,%nkfl  foifvheiheleiilgki^/iffijd 
:th«  4iiy  lar^dr '«bsri<^t6^|;i^a^]j[M^al/i%'nii  afforaiietf^ 
'hi*  being  "wilcoffie  fo-  ta  do :  ^  iio  afrei*tions  thacSfe 
Ihair't  |oy#t  j'!ife^1iyi6|^Vfofefethailti  ;\t[0  piitate 
Ifcf few*  to '  ferViirftei*  e<l  -delay  prtSwdShg '  the  horft*  or 
%trtiri;lHr;  'VSt4  "^mbfYi^Uic,  <^0' n^^^futiFe^^  *My 
,  ipne  to  depart- #Mn  -his  hdiif^'^^rithottt^e^litlhig  kiarto 

'  Le4*Mtfs  ftd#  <!6nfidiJr»a  IHtle't^^paH  which  the^iA- 
4&i  biiftlSlfiS  tdP«gt.  »1Affid  firft/nsefis  t^  avoid  the^BW^O' 
***tiieriies  ©f  bein^'tob^earj)^  or^tbcylat^,  fo  as-n^thlfr 
^'f(af*fife^hisrfHeY^  »hawai^§br  nnptb^ided,  n^d«*- 
t&5n  him  tod  long  in  exptedlBttidnV''  Orthl-itis*,  whohi^: 
*lio#hing'"ito*  doj  •d*[lWb!i*y€rtffj'eft:ifl4»?*>or!rtn^'iaftd 
^e  Ihigal  'C»oftof*ideH^f%"!I^K«?'^fhonM^  wSft^-fotofe 
Wibule6^W^ife/pre«^ui^'tkhic«i  4^  rfi^e^te' fpbil'-^oUt 
(iinne?*'  -'  "'•  ^*'*  zi.  ijii  ^'ii  f/jH  :^  li  Kj^t^i  ^  .iiKjir 
^1  Thei^ad^i^ft'-at'^WSr  'ai+ivar*lhonW' %e  as  #tojt' iis 
poffibk,  •  efpeciklly  -  ifrhen '  lytoa  Vitit :  a'  Tupei'ioir;  ••«)« 
imitaTin-gPhlenaphi^s;  VirhoW<Sn!a-'ftob>his  fi^nd  in 
the  rain,  J-ath^f  ^han^'^hmif -a  iltigle^ bo\v'.   -  >' 

"^"  Be^bt  totf  ollyrervafit  bf  frtfftrfg  cerrtnt^w/Aidi-as 
^ifm^,  fittingrwAlking  firlt  i^  oi-  biit  of  the  reidmj  'e^- 
oept  With  bne  gr^afiy  ^Our-fdpfe^ior  *  'but  <^hen  fdt!h;a 
'one  cflfers  yo^pre(?^eric'eV  »^t^s  in^iVi!  to  I'M^ufe^W: 
bf-which-l  vVllf  give'5'o(i  "the  following  inftatice.  AH 
Englifh  nobleman,  bting  in  France,  was  bid'byLeWlis 
XrVi  "^  ^entef  hVs  coach' before  hirit,  which  heexcufed 
himfelf  from;    the' king  then  immediately  mounted^ 

and 
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^BBidr;ardel^^  ifae  door  to  be  fiiut,  drov^  oHj,  leaving 

'tfte  iR^eiiiaxi  behind  him»  a     .       . 

-  -Never  refufe  any  thing  ofFered  you  out  of  civility, 

nalef^kin  preference  of  a  lady,  and  that  no  oftner  than 

once;  for  tmthing  is  more  truly  good-breeding  tha^t 

tp  avoid  being  troublefome.  Though  the  tafte  and  hiN 

HK^iir  of  the  vi£tor  is  to  be  chiefly  coniidflred,  yet  ia 

Ibme  i^^gard  likewife  to  be  had  to  that  of  the  maSer  of 

the  hbuie  j  for  othcrwife  your  company  will  be  rather 

«  penance  ^n  a  pleafure.     M^thufos  plainly  dtfco^ 

vers  his  vtfit  to  be  paid  to  his  fober  friend*^  bottle  j 

nor  will  Philopaftts  abftain  from  cards,  though  he  is 

certain  th^  are  agreeable  only  to  biinfelf  j  whilH  the 

,  flender  LepCines  givl^s  his  fat  entertainer  a  fweat,  antt 

makes  him  i-un  th«  hazard  of  breaking  his  wind  up 

Jias  own  riioUtf t3. 

If  conveniency  allows  your  (baying  longer  than  the 
time  propofed,  it  may  be  civil  to  ofl«r  to  depart,  l^ft 
yoor  Aay  may  be  incommodious  to  your  friend  :;  but  if 
you  perceive  the  contrary,  by  his  felicitations,  they 
fhould  be' readily  accepted;  without  tempting  him  to 
Break  thefe  rules  we  ha^  above 'laid  down  for  him  ; 
cauiing  aconfufion  in  his  family,  and  among  his  f<?r- 
vants,  by  preparations  for  yoor  dejjarture.  Laftly-, 
when  you  are  refolved  togo,  the  fame*  method  is  to  bfe 
obferved  which  I  have  prefcribed  at  your  arrival..  No 
tedious  teremonies  of  taking  IcaVe  ;  not  «like  Hy-* 
perphylus,  who  bows  and  kiilbs,  and  fqueczes  h^ 
ihe  hand  as  heartily,  aiid  wrlh^s  you  as  rtnuch  health 
and  happinefs,  when  he  is  going'a  joiiHiey  home  of 
ten  miles,  from  a  commbh  acquaintance,  *  as  if  he  was 
•leaving  his  flearell  friend  or  relation  on  a  voyage  to 
the  EaiVlndieS. 

Having  thus  briefly  coniidered  our  reader  in  the 
circumllances  of  a  private  viftt,  J6t  us  now  take  hini 
into  *a  public  aflembly,  where,  p.s  moree^es  will  be 
on  his  behaviour,  it  cannot  be  leis  his  in^ereli  to  be  In*. 
ftru^ed.  We  have,  indeed^  'already  formed  a  gene- 
ral picture  ofthe  chief  enormities  committed  on  theie 
occaiipns ;  we  fliall  here  endeavour  to  explain  more 
'particularly  the  rules  of  an  oppOfUe  demeanour,  which 
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lrr^6ttr't>ehavi<>toD  to  our  fapefiOr^iTivv^t^^tfi^eL^g-j 
tjo  lip  *t(bi^d,  namely^  an  M^dijWiMff  (^"vmiiiyis: 
^d  an  ij»i>udent  and- tkcro^Aing  frpf4oJ|)hq)?^fl 
tnc'wdl-born  Hyperdulas  appri)acl^^»a.n9ijldm^^ijV 
any,  public  jpiace,  )j^ou  would  be  perjuadc4  iiewas  onq^ 
of  the  itieanefi  of  h(s  domcIEcs  :.  ^9  cria^^&  fall  i|U^^ 
fliort  of  proilratJLoii;  aud.Jw  wliiple ,l^l>av)i?^r*^«i,i;Q'j 
mean  and  fervile,  that  an  <afl;fini.  monarpft  Vp»td  nd^ 
leqiiire  more  IniiDiiliatipa .  from  11^3  vaiTaJUv  /  Q  n  me 
otlier  iide  ;  A'nafehyntus^.  whom  ib;<nnate  ac9|dpn<t^ 
whhout  any  pjretenfions  from  h{$.  bartJbK  liayd  r^^fed  .^^ 
sriTociate  mth  liis  betters,  iitakefi  lay  tqr^^^^*^^  bv  tn^^ 
^and^  wiik  a  familiarity  favourkig  not  oi^Iy  of  <tb^^. 
imacy,  but  the  cloieft  alliance,     T^% 
nr  ^Mroperly  raifes-  our  contempt, 'the 
ili    Hyperduttts  k^m$  worthy  ^T  wfe^^r- 
p*&liv«ry;  Anafcliy,ntq$  dciTervej  to  be 
»  fervice  fcjr  his  impudence.     Between 
it  >^ld|en  nxeanv  which  declare^  a  ijria^ 
(ce  If)  allowing  the  reipe£t,d^e  to  a  titl'i^' 
curfoms  of  liis  country,  but  impatient 
nd  di^inin^  ta.purchafe  the  intimacy, 
ir  of,  a  fupcnor,  at  the  e;cppn9e  of  con- 
ur.     At  to  the  que^ion,  who  are  our 
alt  ende&voux  to  afcei^tain  them,  whe^^ 
recond  place,  to  mention  pur  behaviour 
The  fif  (I  infirudion  on  this  head,  bein^: 
ifidet  wio  ape  fiach :  f?very  little  fupe- 
e  OK  pccfeilion  beiAg  too  apt  to  intoxi- 
cate men's  mindf,  and  elevate  them,  in  their  oivn  opt- 
nron ,  beyond  their  merit  or  prctenfions.     Men  are  fa- 

ferior  to  each  other  in  this  our  country  by  titl^  by. 
irth,  by  rank  in  profefion,  and  by  age  j  very  little,.. 
if  any,  being  to  be  allowed  to  fortaae,  though  fo  much 
is  generally  exaded  by  it,  and  commonly  paid  tp  U* 
Mankind  never  appear  to  me  in  a  more  de%icable 
iight,  than  wh^i  I  fee  them,  by  a  fimple  a(  we^  as 
mean  fervilit^,  volantarily  concurring  in  the  adoration 
of  riches,  without  the  leaft  benefit  or  profped  fr^iinv 
them.    Refped  and  deference  are  perhaps  jullly  dc^ 

mandable 
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Ittdnd^ifoAi^  iiie  kt^^iAxm^ :  bat  that  mtn  Jboaid  he< 

Miiiik^bf  cft^  gliuering  of  wea^  ftaly^  jU>.fed  tbo 

ii^clfcist  |>n0e*of  ^oie  Wlio  wili  not  in  rciflan  feed  dwip< 

Iwijiigfef'trt hatf  the Ibfditi  niggard.  fliookL  find  any  iiu:ri* 

lidt^ott'iM  atoHT  i^-his  vaakyv  feeoi^.tci  ariic  firoma 

hi^r'iaitfill7>>«a4  a  bhbm  iMooited  and  (tuCcltb, 

fiitp^^Rlbikotiy^^  SbLtptyxt  -of  pricfia 

teve  Hl|bd^^ted^i»'tlie<bainattatiiBd,    - 

>^  JUf  jgcjwleBigrtbit  -thi>r«foiKy  Nvho.acc  n^t  mtfed  abore 

e«£QHi^ify  bitkiv  Uet^i  4-a»k  kv i^rofaffi^a^  <agei,>  dr> 

aSfual  obtigatlony  being:  to^  bo  coimdarad  «»  dqiiab^ 

l^  irfsk^ioine  lefTmist  ior  their  bebavwuc  to  each 

olfier^  iaipliyici  ^m»  cha  feihmi^  exidnples^  in^ 

w&idi  w^^lhaU  dlfeem  a9  :ilu«Unvhatj^  are  to  aU&f  as. 

lyhar  we  ar^  ia  aMid.  f  jAmthadt^it  fo  abfoV^plyabaa^: 

d#Btd  tcbiar^^fnt  JiaaMflfy  :tlMl:  Jie  nover  givet  it  op' 

c^  an^  oiBcafioa.f  if  Qera^phina  kerielf,/  \iAu>&  charma> 

<]N|9^  iiattdd;  liaugMievihoiikli  tafaieaatactitx  ii\to  tha^ 

limbs  of  a  criple  fooscr  ^^an tiha  .Kilth  watera^.wat  tm 

cfisr  h^fefftfbfUni  parlott^  hgimwM/nmfii&ri,  Jn^^nelrer 

dincftdi  <^ei  thoogbtthe  k^ici  ktftiftMtr  ball.bf  ia»: 

NoHiodithitt^bniSl,an£»iriinJiii[;^^a€i^ I  fbrbe  was; 

ib  bbyt)dtMfairi#3M^esatdiaArn)j.ai^iliU  rdtaihsLflu^^ 

f^entiiMffvlmi^iid  i&fcir  aet^  ind  ftHisJ^nfiiatrtUlliBi  jiiv 

W.^aa(^il«.|iiraA3oe-^i;it^ai.'fi«^  rQ0 

gravity^  which  he  will  not  iacrifice  to  the  eagereft^fo-^ 

Urt''id(  dthoeu    ^^ffltaiiis.Ihaih^d^e!  iavm  lAoctrfsob.  to 

cards  f'^rnid  tIiaa|hWai{itfiuBiily..fta)l^iin<>ail;gaiQ08» 

iv  l>y  ^er  imb^rtuai^  ttixbo  fraeaaikd  oa  tikimake  ar 

tiutd^tr/oeme^'OP  a.'ftrtnal&dUt  wl^ftr^^d  qd^diil£t« 

j^  wUt^fHsr  any  ooai^an^i  io  be  ^difaMpiaiQa  of  tiiexr 

'^aidAaieHt^:  raifafenihaaiJdbnMt  tot^U  an  ho^tJO];  twd 

-  aiittid  diYd^a^y^ttJDoliiiD^lf.'  sThe crofu^i^ Paiilaia^ 

jtt^li  n(ittft>igBq[)eteU  s  .knit  vctryi  ready  (to,  eag«0c;,^jvsx 

Vkled  y«a<wfHt'iiidiiigia^Bijii:im.iavtOQintei:gaih^^  ttut 

^Kis^iftf|>Q£biifc  ta^piv^^radbhiinji^  ijSiOttkl 

^^d)^bdth  :«hel»  ai%  'toen*^-  fi>ec^e^ii  .and  the  .oonfe<^ 

"ttifehctt  et'h^s'^or^zvih  -^t&ti  r«cef<th«f  are-delircd  t« 

^^Cnga^i-'vtty'triBiilflt.andii^^  ..  <  i 
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afc  no  more  equal  to  »tbeir  deceits  clmb^Ae  J^c^^^- 
paid 'to  X^hariiliM,'  the'  beiyeVoleoos  of*  whoffe**mJiij4 
fcsFce  permits  Him  to  indulge  hh  own  wUl^  iwilefs.ipijr^ 
accident.     TJaoagIt  neither  his  age  rioruniicrjlanifiiigj 
incline  him  to  dance,   nor  will  admit  his  receti^g 
any  pleafmie  from  it,  yet  would  he  caper  a  whc^e  even-, 
ingr,  rather  than  a  knt  yoong  lady  ihpuid'loie  an'op- 
portuixity  ordifptlayiQg'her  xiharmsby  the  feveral  g(ni*- 
teel  and  amiable  attitudes  ^hidx4his>  exercrfe  affords • 
the>:4)6Alfiilof  tliat  iex.  ^^c^ohou^h  cards  are  npt^apt- 
cd  to  bis  toiwper,  ^e  n^ver  .oncel>aulkEsd  the  ^iK:liiia- 
tioas-pf  oth0r«4)n  tiwu  actowic  t         < '  "  >' 

:  But  as  there  are*  many  who  will  not  in  tli^  leaH  in« 
ftance  mortify  t^r  own  hmnour.totpunehaie.  tke  fatif*- 
fktlioti  of  all  mankind,  fo  there  ^are  jfbn&le  who  make 
»o.icru|{le.of  fati^fying^  their  own  .pride  and  vanitv^  at 
t2ieexp«nce  of  the  moit  cruel  mortifiaaitien.''0f.otix!er9« 
Of  ithis  kin4is',A^ik>i;cu£^  whovfi?ldbm.gofl&to  an  aA 
fejnblf^  ^Q^e  he>U^{ynt3l  Half  hisiacquaintahoe,  icy 
«»erk>ok^g;xkv  difi^gltniiiig.xheiiu      ..'  i.  ^  /     < 

*..As:this  isa^ieiy^comnioa  offence^  aadfalified  ih»^- 
morfcnshioaii  both  in  its  caufe  and  rlFedl,  ^aa  is 
generally.imagined,  .1  iOiaU  i^xamine  it  vecyimibutely  ^ 
said  L  doubt  aot  but  ta^make  it  appear^  that  there  i^^ 
no  behavsQu^  (^fpeak^iike-a  {]diilofop^E)v4aore  cohr 
ilBsmpable,  hor^i  in;  a^civil :  ieafet,  aioDe  det^ablo . flian. 
tlaLji-.^-^  .  J' jj  *'w,.    >\  ...  i'ji '  *  ^r'  ..> 

i^The  £rft  ingi'6dietnt>in  Uiis  compoiitlofi  is  jprid6»L 
^hkh.«'  aecordiiig  to- the  dci^ifie  of  ^oAneV  is^the  onik, 
irerfal  paffion«   There  art  ocborSs  who. con^der  it  as  the 
ioBile  of  griat  rmttd&;  aad  others  again^wno  will  havie 
it  ^to  be-  tiielv^  foundation  of  ^eatnefs;  and^  per* 
liaps,  it.may  ort^iat  greatneia  which,  we  have  lendeat 
veured  ito  je;q>o£e  in  many  pairts  of  th^  works :  but  (to , 
Mal^gc^M^eg,-  wUth  is  the  union  of  a  goad  Jieart  with. 
Hgbodhead^  it  is  almoU  diametrically  oppoiite,  as  it 
generally  procted^from  the  d^t^ity  of  biath,  and  al* 
moft  certainly  from  the  badnefs  oFthe  latter,    tnd^edj 
a  little  obierv^tion  will  fhew  us,   that  fooUi  are.  the 
mofl  addided  to  this  vice;  and  a  little  reflexion  will, 
l«a^  us,^thatitis  incompatible  with  true  underfland. ', 

ing. ' 
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ittg.  ''Accoi'dingly  we  Te^,  ""that  'tvhile  the  ^fefl  of 
nxtm' i'ive  conftantlv  lamented  the  JnibedJlitT  ao<l 
ifrtj>i?tfe^iori  oif  their  own  namre,  thctncantfiV  end 
w'eake^ft  have  been  Trumpetin|  forth  their  cfwn  exctf*^ 
lehcle^,  and  tribmphing  in  their  own  fofliciency. 

Pride  irtay;  J  think,  -be  properly  defined  ;  the))1ea« 
fure  we  Teel  iii  contemplating  our  own  fupenor  merit, 
oh  conipatr?ng  it  with*that  of  others.     That  h  arifes 
from^thts  ftippofed  ibperiority,  is  evidcdt :  for  however 
great  yovradmit  a  manrVnierit  to  be,  if  all  men; were 
eqtial  to^hfm,  there  woiridbe  norpom  IbrprideJ  Now 
if  it   Hop  here,  perhaps,  there  is  no  ettormous  harm., 
in   it,  or,  at  leaft,    no  more*  thai!*  is  common  to  alt 
other  folly  j  every  fpcdes  of  which  is  always  liable  to» 
produce  every  fpecies  of  imfchief:  foHy  I  fear  it  is  ; 
for  (ht>uld  the  man  eftimate  rightly  on  this  ^occafioft,' 
and  the 'balance  Ihoirld  fkirly  tarn  on-bts  JMe-inthis 
particolar*  inftance  5    fhoold  he  be  indeed  a  greater 
orator,  poet,  general ;  ihooldhrbe  more  wife-,  witty, 
I<^arne4,   young,   rich,    healthy,   or  in. whatever  in- 
Itance  he  may  excel*  cme,  or 'man V,  6r  ail;  ,yfet^  if  b« 
examine  himfelf  thorooghly,  will  he  iind  no  reaibn 
to  abate  his  pride?  is  the  qcrality,  in  which  .he  is  fa 
eminent,  fb  generally  or  joftly  meemed  r  i«  it  fo  en-, 
tirely  his  own  ?  doth  he  not  rather  owe  hi«  ftiperiority 
to'the  dtefeftsof  otbers,'thqti  to'hit  own  pei-feftion? 
or,  laftly,  can  he  f  hd  in  no  part  of  his  charafter  te 
weaknefs,    which  may  counterpoife  this  merit,    and 
which  asMuftly,  at  leaft,  threatens  him  with  "(hame, 
as  this  entices  him  tor  pride  ?  I  fancy,  if  fach  a  feru- 
tiny  was  made  (and  nothing  fo  ready  as  good  fenfe 
to  mak^  it),  a  proud  man  wonM  be  as  rare,  as  in  rea*- 
lity  he  is  a  ridrcutoUs  monfter.     Bot  fiippofe  a  man; 
on  this  CDRVparffbn,  is  (as  may  ibttetimes  htopen)  a; 
little  partial  to  himrfeif,  the  harm  is  to  binHelf,  and 
he  becomes  only  ridicoloQs<  from  it,    ^If  I  prefbt  in/ 
excellence  in  poetry  to  Pope  or  Young ;  if  an  inferior 
adlor  fhoald,  in  his  opinion,   exceed  Qain  or  Gar- 
rick  •  6r  a  fign-poft  painter  fct  hisnlelf  aEove  the  in- 
imitable Hogarth ;  we  become  only  ridiculous  by  our 
vanity;    and' the  pcrfons  themfehr^,   who  are  ^ut 
humbled  in  t^e'  coinparifbn«  would  laogk  with  more 

'.■■-  .xeafon 
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imXtm  AtA  any  other.  VMe  ihtfkMt^"  W^isf^l 
§HtX9,Uk  ifi^eniiTe 'we^nefd  only^/ond  e^iikllL  iha^' 
fo^ao  worfe  an  appelhtcton  tbftn  that  of  ^  ^jdl  :\  tjiii!^ti| 
T»WiM)t  flop  hete;  though  fop}  be  perha^  no  deiir- 
aMe  term  I  tile  proud  man  will  deftrVe  ^orfe:  hei«[ 
Mit  contented  with  the  admiration  he  pays  himfelf ;  i&e 
mow  becomes  arvogant,  aad  requires  the  (ViTsic  refpe^l^ 
tad  jireference  from^  the  w<»-ld  ;  for  pride,  thoofih  tke; 
gteataft  of  Hatterdrs;  ir  |yf  jao  meatis  d  profitable ^f- 
«»t  ts^kfdl^;  it  rifemWes  th6  parfoa  of  the  pariffy 
more  than  the  %ime^  aAd  liVes  rather  on  the  ntkej^ 
oblatioBe,  and  contrifotttioiis,  it  cOtHe^  iti>m  others,, 
tliaivon  its  t>wn  demeftte.  As  pride  ikerefore  i^  teU 
^mik  <idthottt  aw  ogance,  fb  is  this  nerer  to  .be  fbuhii. 
vvithont  mfblence.  .  The  arrogant  man  muft  be  IxiSo-* 
le»t,;  in  lorder  to  attaih  his  own  ends :  and  to  ctonvioce; 
and  remind  m^ti  of  ^he  ^pdrionty  he  i^fts,  Wtlj^ 
natai^tiyv  1^  ill  words;  a&ion^,  ^d  geihires^  ^'^^f 
vourto  ^oW'  the  dd^piled  peH{>a  at  a»  m6di  dmai>c4^ 
atf  yoiihie  -fkrtn'  hiKi>  l£rnce  proceeds  that  fdperci-; 
Motf^i^M^^  aiitf  aUthofeTHiblrindigimseSwithwhicMv 
men  behave  in  pnbUc,  tothiEHcwhomthey  fancy  their 
in^^iorft;  ^  Hence  the  veryiwrtable  tuftom  of  .dmdth^ 
andoftttlKdfeiiyill^Ae  ^it«att*fbTeHitkmf,  frk*ndsf>  arttf 
aDd|iiakitm»c«,i  Hi/zpovefty  im^dJfirefr;  left  w«!hxfti'idi 
Af^fiMilb  be  levoMfid'wrth  tj^  wretches  -we'defpifer  jfct»^ 
Aer^  ia'thefp  4H*tt  tma|<Qation:,  or  4il  riie  toafeelf  (s£' 
any^who^iild  belioH^^afnilbrhies  p^  betwaen  ^^ 

Bm  beiides  priida^  ^ly>  arroganee,  ^fld  itifoknte^. 
t4Kro  is  another  fenpl4  Which*  rice  ncVer  walUnj^ly 
Iwnres  oot  of  any  e6mpo^k>n  ^.  and  this  is  ill^natin^: 
^  f  (lodfBdMfTd  ma^  may  -indeed  ^provided  hft  is  k*^ 
^9(rl|i  befreud^t  bii^'arro|^t  and  tniblent  he  cannot 
bt  {  o^ifBia  wornnBhaHow  to  :!i|ch{a .  ftiH  groator  degree ' 
of  foUy,/aiid ^efanoe j6f-hbmati Tftatare j  whiA  miy • 
indetd' entiHd  theai   to  Torgirene!6>  %:   the' heirfgo 
hmgtugft  (^'fcrii^tmre^/tbeeaaib^ef  Enow  not  'what 
they  do-  »  .  '  : 

,  For  when  we^cenm  to^confidcrtlic  -eflbft  of  this  )be- 
haviour  on  the  ^erftm-who  fufflbiaiti  \ife  may  perhaps 
haye  reafon  to  conclude,  thatmotder  is  n<tf  a  mui&hr 
mono  Qm»k  tiB^m^....  WJia^isli^  oon&^^enctof  thia 

contempt  ?^ 
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up^afy-,  aQ4  aUnQft.;iatoW;U>ky  4^s,  ^hofe  \v:hk^  d^ri^ 
icpm  tk^lftvere^pain^  ioddi^ed  on  the  body :  axba- 
vfilfion  o£  this  mind  {if  I  m$iy  ib  cs^l  U)  lyJiich  imm^t 
•^i^tdy  prpduces  iymp^oix^  ox  imiv«F^aI  diford^r  m  the 
w^hokjnian  ^  whic^  bathibm^me^  beea  ^teadW  wi(b 
4eAtb!itj&J^;  ^  ta  whiidii,d«jith  h^tb,  by  gi^r^ul^ 
tj|;ifl§K^,  bccil  wit^  UMic^  ^U^kty  prcfcrned,  Now». 
wJaOeis.  .^ain  ilie.iiigbeft.4^^«  of  ill-^^iitfar^  Qm 
permit  ^  man  to  pamper  his  own  vanity  at  the^  pooe  of 
another's  flmm^?  Is  ibs.glutton,  wlbcH  lo  rai^  th<e 
flavpar  of  his  diih»  pot  iWne  hi:rd&  pr  ht^fts  ^  .ez<|^* 
%e  torment,  aaro. cruel  tp  t^e  ;uuxi^alj,,tl}an  this  o«r 
proud  man  to.  his  own  fpecies  ?  .  ,        .. 

^This  -cljara^br.  ^he^  is  a  coin|»<i&tfi0Ji  .i!Mde  op  of 
thoie  odjous  coxttei^^tihle  qaa}i^e%  pride,  foUy,  ar- 
rogaafee,  .xofoUiXM^^  and  fU-^atpm,  1  ikaW  diJ&niils 
It  with  fome  general  obfervations^  which  wijl  pUce 
it  in  fi>  ridiouloHsa  i^ghc,,  .(bit  a  gis^vk.j%9^  h^fC9{tcT 
be  poflbflcd  of  avcry  c^A^dlerabl^  portipv,  «;ith|er .  pf 
fbll^  or  inipudEenoe,  to  aiTumc  it. 

'  Firft,  it  proceeds  on  one  .  grsind  f^Iacy  :  for 
whereas  this  jwnetch  is  «ndeavo|iring,  by  a  fippe^cilioqs, 
,condii&»  to  lead  the  beholder  into  an  opinio^  qf  his 
fiiperiority  10  the  defpi&d.p^rO^n^  he  inwardly  flattens 
his  own  Vanity  with  a  deceitful  preiiunption^  that  this  > 
his  condii^^  is  fotuukd  on  9  geoer^  pre-eonceived  o|u» 
nion  of  this,  fuperiority* 

Secondly^  tai^  caxixion  to  prderve  i;^,  plaiplf  indU 
cat^  a.  doubt,  that  the  fojperiiMrity  of  our  own  oim- 
rader  is  rtry  J^ighty  eflabUoiQd ;  for  which  reafoo  wis 
fee  it.  chiefly  pra^ifed  by  men  wha.have  the  wqakcft 
preten£ons  t^  the  repiMatioqi  ^Ik^y  ain^  at^.apd,  in* , 
ti^ed^  Booe  was  ever  freer  from  it  .than  thfit  noble  per* 
ibit.whom  wc  have  already  mentioned  ia  this  effiiy^and 
wh&can  never  be  mentioBed  hut  wi^h  honour^  by  thoib 
who  know  him. 

Thirdly*   this  opinion  of  our  Superiority  is  com* 
monl]^  veiy  erroneous.  .  Whahftl^.lipt  feen  a  geneni 
behaving  in  this  fupercilious  manner  to  4Ui  officer  of  ~ 
lower  rankt  who  hath  been  greatly  his  fuperior  in 
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Hhat  very  ^,  to  hi«  cxq^Hei^ce  io  wlji^p^t^j  g^eral 
afcribes  all  his  merit.  ParalUl  iniliiiccBi  <|g(^  ^J?Kf^ 
Ty  other  art,  fcience,' or  profeffi<in..        .    ,  *r  ♦^  .:-',! 

Fourthly,  men  who  excel  others  in  trUlingr,.^^- 
ftabces,  frequently  caft  a  fupercilious  eye  ooirt^ir 
fuperiors  in  the  higheft.  Thus  the  leafl  pj^teoiicms 
to  pre-eminence  in  title,  binh,  riches,,  equipages, 
drefs,  &c.  conflantly  overlook  the  moil  noble  einiow- 
ments  of  virtue,  honour,  wifiom,  fenfe,  wit«r,a^ 
every  other  quality  which  can  truly  dignify  and^dp^ 
a  man.  ^  .      , 

Lailly,  the  lowed  and  meaneft  of  our  fpecies  are 
the  moft  ftrongly  addided  to  this  vice.  Men  who  are 
a  icandal  to  their  fex,  and  women  who  difgrace  hu- 
,man  nature:  for  the  bafell  mechanic  is  fo  far  from  b^* 
ing  exempt,  that  he  is^generally  the  moft  gailtyof  it. 
It  viiits  ale-lbooies  and  gin*fhop$»  and  vyhiftks^  in.t)>e 
empty  heads  of  fidlers,  inountebanks^  and  dancing- 
mailers.  '       , 

To  conclude  a^harader,*  on  which  we  have  already 
'dwelt  longer  than  i^ p pnfiftent  wi^h  the  intended  mea- 
fure  of  this  eiTay :  this  contempt  of  others  is  the 
trueil  fymptom  of  a  bafe  and  a  bad  hearu  While  it 
fuggcfts  itfelf  to  ihe  tneq^  and  the  vile,  and  tickUs 
their  little  fancy  on  every  qccaiion,  it  never  ept^i^ 
the  great  ahd  good  mind,  but  on  the  ilroogeft,  mo- 
tives :  nor  is  it  then  a  welconne  gueil,  affording  only 
an  uneafy  fenfation,  and.  brings  always  with  it  a  xnii^ 
tur^  of  concern  and  coxhpailion.^ 

We  will  now  proceed  to  inferior  criminals  in  focie^y. 
Theprctus,  conceiving  that  the  ^embly  is  only  met 
t6  fee  and  admire  him,  is  uneaiy  unlefs  he-  engroiies 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  company.  The  giant  doth  not 
take  more  pains  to  be  iriewed ;  and  as  he  ^is  unfdrtu. 
nately  not  uxtall,  be  carefully  deposits  himfelf  iat^ike 
mofl  confptcuons  place:  nor  will^hat  fuiice ;  he  mud 
waHc. about  the  room,  thoiigh  to  the  great  diliurbatice 
of  the  company ;  and  if  he  can  purchaie  genefral  ob- 
fervation  at  no  lefs  rate,  will  condcfccnd  to  be  ridicu- 
lous ;  for  he  prefers  being  laughed  at,  to  being  taken 
little  notice  of. 
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i^i>(M  tB^odiel'  fidc^  'Ehxfbpi'ti^  h  'fb  baihfd-  tliat  he 
'Wa^  lfliWfcIf4iriiNaot\i*r;*  he  *hwdly  bears  being 
•Idbked  at,  and  irtVei*  ^idts^  the  firft  chair  lie  fights 
^t>p€A^  teft'he"flK>aldexpofehiinfeH"  to  public  View.  He 
imnMes'^^n  yon  bowe  to  him  ^  a  diftancc,  is  ihocfc- 
ed  ftt  hearing  his' own  roice,  and- would  almoU  fwoon 
^at^the  repemion  of  his  name.  '     *    - 

^^'Th^  ^udadbtw  Aliedes,  who  is  extremely  amorotjs 
^iit  hk  incltnatibiis^y  never  likes  a  woman,  but  his  eyes 
laflt  herthe'queftidn;  withotit  cbnfrdering^  the  conW- 
fion  he  often  occafions  to  the  objeft :  he  ogles  and  latt- 
-^ifhes  at  every  pretty  worn  an  in  the  room .  A  s  there 
is'  BIO  law  of  morality  which  he  would  not  break  to  fa- 
tirfy  his  defires,  fb  is  there  no  form  of  civility  which 
he  doth  not'tiolatc  to  communicate  them.  When  he 
gerj  poiftiioft  of  a  woman's  hatid,*  which  thofe  of 
ftrift^^ieccncy  never  give  hkn  biit  with  relttftaiite,  he 
ccm^Bers  kinUelf  asnt^ntaifor..  Indeed;  there  isr  fcarce 
a  familiarity  which  he  will  abftain  from,  on  the  flighteft 
acqaaintance,  and  in  the  nfofr^tA^ic  place.'  Sera- 
phina  herielf  can  make  no  impreilrbn  on  theYoogh 
temper  of  Agroicus  ;  neither^ her  quality,  nt)r'}ror 
beauty,  can  exa6tthe  leaft  cbmpFlacrnce  from  hlm^; 
and  he  'W^xM  let  her'k>v«ly  limBs  ach,  rather  thah 
ofi%r*her  his  chair:  ^whtle- the  gentle liyperurs  tumbles 
over^tb^iwhes^  MidiTvefthnnvs  tea.  tables /to  take  up  a 
4An-o$  ftgtove  :  he  foftes  yoo'.as^  a  good  parent  dotfi 
^iv  child,  Ibfr  your  own  good  i'he  is  abiblate  mailer  of 
a  lady's  will,  nor  wilhafiow  her  the  eleftifan  of  {hind- 
ing'or  fittings  in  his  company.  In  (hort,  the  imperti- 
lient  civility  of  Lypctus  k  as  troul)Iefome;  though, 
pc^liaps,  not  fo  oiFchiive,  as  the  brutifh  rudenefs  of 
- Agroicos.  '  ^       *       ..':*•        ^    -   . 

Thu*  tve  have  hkited*atnwllht>f  the  common  enor 
mitltfs  committed  in  pnbHt  af{^ailK](ie5,  to  our  equals; 
for  it  woxdd.'hie  tedilBB9:aait  diiHeult  to  (Kidoierate  all: 
ntMfi  is  it  nSeedfol ;  fince  fmm  this  flcdtch  We-  may  trace 
^all  others,  ibofl  of  which;  i  betiore,  will  be  fbUnd 
to  branch  out  from  fome  of  the  particulars  here  fpeci- 
fied.  '       ' 

I  am  now,  -ip  the  lafl  place,  to  ^oniider  our  behaviour 
to  oarinferk>ri:'in  which^dnd^oea£on  can  never  be 

too 
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Ude  is  mudi  m<we'hM)e?4i,i 
piide  of  nan  renders  ua  .teodi-  Ms-UiUej 
Jbefides  that  we  are  ept  t^  t 
dons,  and  undervalue  t^e  < 
bottus,  we  likewise  iet  too  &£|^h  ' 
themfelves,  and  coniider  tfaem  ss  €Miftitaftiii|^  H.i 
-cllentud  differenoe  between  tts  -tluHa  lihe)r^«0•%  jd^^ 
The  qualities  of  the  mind  df>>  im  sasitt^*  ^Mbttli  ii« 
tmeft  fHperioritf  ever  one  eMotkm  ;  pt?Afi«Ul  9»t 
thefe  fo  far  dlevate  ^mr  pride,  as  to  inAilt  •«  Mill 
contempt,  and  make  ns  look  i»mm  mk  <hst- St^imtt-- 
creattuTs .  as  the  astimak  of  an  iiHiertor  ^ofider  r  bftt 
that  the  fortuitous  accident  ai  bink,  t&e  MOfiiMmiL 
«f  weakh,  Mtk  fmt  outwand  mtamem^  «f  dMlfe 
frould  in%ice  men  miik  a»  tfiioleKice>cqfMible«f  iMif^ 
ing^  die  reft  of  nanidiML  wkh  ^dmm^  iff  A  pwyiflgr 
4Mis,  that  «oitMiqyiefc  thmdtily iwpwMmiw  ow&^^c 
It  credit.  .  , 

If  men  w^e  tir  ht  figh%  <dBau<^v  ffild  £»4td 
HHofnbordinate^IMiM*  «0c^!ding  to  the  fnperior^iqBk. 
cdlenee  of  their  fenerai  naiaees^  asrhaps  the  hmmd 
iciafs  of  etther  iex  wonld  he  proptrqr  afigned  tti  th*fe 
tffo  di%ncen  «f  the  hai^Mm.  Alettes,  commtmly  tilhi 
4Lbeaii,  a^^ine'lad^^  fiDrir«erale.BM»n  hy.the£iu. 
cUdesof  the  mind,  .in  mhtA  diegtiDe  aMift  thnfe  AmUiP 
ttajr,  adnifiuig  the^nnlliicsof  As.bo^  wtra  ingSMe 
th«  |»e-emhi«neet»  him  sutftv  of  -thofe  whom  li^tfuie 
hath  f^acod  m  the  ioweft  AaitQiH  aiiift  be  jnttke4ahpK« 
.them?  ifdrefsis  thiironl)r.tide«  fnteeven  thc^MM^ 
k^,  tfat  well  ixtSsiy  sa  im'as  h^  n  ibotiM  aa  (he 
hean.««N^Bnt, perhaps,  1  ihall  betotd^  tk^ phallfiinr 
their  dignity  mm  hirth :  that  is  anoor  s^uln|eaA<pf%^ 
tence-to  h^Mnr,  wktn  fnpported  wth^ui  oth^r*  Per* 
jons  who  have  no  hattnr  nbdnt  to  inpeiiori^  Jumid 
be  afliaaod  of  this ;  they  ane  loaB^a  di^nce  ta  thole 
very  anc^rs  fom  whom  dMjr  wOttU  derive  their 
pelde,  and  are  cinefly  happy  in  this^  that  they  want 
the  very  aoderam  ponion  (»£  nndidfamding '  which 
would  enable  Uiem  to  defpiie  themielvea. 

Andyc^  who fi>  prone  io aoonlemfitiiona carriage 
as  di^  1  I  bant  jnyfidf.ieea  n  litttlt  iofliale  thii^^ 
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Hi^iA  tl»dMrdcr  of  Mugs  thaa  9  cat»  ^nd  of  no  mprQ 
•loiii  Jbdety^  tium  a  butterfly  ;  whofe  miea  would  do; 
{ive««eB  tbeidnaof  Egsatlewoman,  and  wliofe  facs 
YWi9lil«aol  tlie  ko^  libertine }  witk  a  miud  as  empty 
oi%im»m  mk  opem,  md  a  body  fuller  of  difeafes  thaa 
an  te^ital.  I  have  feen  this  thing  exprefs  coatf  mpt; 
«&:«  woman,  who^. was  an  hoAoar  to  li^i:'fex»  md  an 
l»fAaiiiettt  to  the  creation. 

To  cflnlefs  the  trath,  there  is  little  danger  qf  the 
|>o^iror's  ever  nndervaliong  this  titular  excellei^^ 
Not  that  I  would  withdraiv  from  It  that  deference 
which  the  policy  of  government  hath  afligned  it*  Out 
tile  contrary,  I  have  laid  down  the  mc&  exa^  compli* 
aiit^  with  this  re^e£t,  as  a  faadam^ivtal  in  g^ood- 
breeding  ^  nay>  I  infill  only  that  we  SMy  be  admitted 
to  pay  it ;  and  not  treated  with  a  diHain  eveabeyon4 
what  the  eaft^tn  movarchs  (hew  to  their  flares .  S  arely 
it  is  too  high  an  elevation,  when,  inflead  of  treating 
the  loWeft  numan  creature,  in  a  ciiriftian  fenie,^s  our 
brethren,  we  look  down  on  fu^  as  are  but  one  rrnkk^ 
lit -the  civil  order,  removed  from  «ts,  a*  unworthy  to 
bi^&ftthe  even  the  fam^  air,  and  regard  the^moft  dlianft 
tommanicatfOfif  with  th^  a&  an  iadlginity  and  difgra«i 
tslEercd  to  ourfelves.  This  is  confideriag  the  differeacp 
*i»otih  the  indt>^tfalv^^t  in  the  very  fpecies^  a  height 
of  inMence  inifpiotls  tn  a  chriAia^a  fqckt)/;^  andsaoft 
d>fon!  and  ridiculous  iii  a  trading  nation. 

I  haven<»w  done  with  my  firft  head,ift  which  I  have 
tteat^  of  gofyd-breeding,  ^s  ir regards  oar  aflions.  € 
fliaH,  in  the  next  place,  coilfider  it  with  refpc^  to  our 
words ;  and  fhall  endeavour  to  lay  downxibuM  rules, 
by  ohfentn^  which  our  well-bred  man  may,  in  his 
dHcourfe  as  Weil  as  anions,  coA tribute  to  the  happt* 
aeffe  and  well-being  of  fociety. 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  higheft  pleafure  which  we  are. 
capable  of  enfoyinjg  in  conVerfation,  is  to  be  met  with 
only  in  the  lociety  of  perfons  whof#  underftanrfing  is 
pretty  near  on  an  equality  with  otir  own  ;  nor  is  this 
equality  only  necefTary  to  enable  men  of  exalted  ge- 
nius, and  extenlive  knowledge,  to  tafte  the  fublimcr 
pleafures  of  comninnicating  their  refined  ideas  to  each 
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other ;  but  it  is  likewife  necefTary  to  the  inferior  hap- 
pinefs  of  every  fubordinate  degree  offoci^ty,  down 
to  the  very  lowed.  For  inftance ;  we  will  fuppofe  a 
con verfation  between  Socrates,  Plato,  Ariftotle,  and 
three  dancing-maftcrs.  It  will  be  acknowtedgcd,  I 
believe,  that  the  heel  fophifts  would  be  as  little  pleaf- 
<d  with  the  company  ofthephifofophers,  as'tfie  thf- 
lofophfers  with  theirs,  '^ 

It  would  be  greatly  therefore  for  the  improvement 
and  happinefs  of  converfation,  if  focletV  cdiil^'  be 
formed  6n  this  equality  :  but  as  men  are  not  ran  Iced 
in  this  world  by  the  different  degrees  of  their  under- 
ftasding,  but  by  other  methods,  and  cohfequcntly 
all  degrees  of  underiftanding  often  meet  in  the  fame 
clafsf,  ^nd  mufl  e:x  neceffifafe  frequentl}^converfe  toge- 
ther, the  impoffibility  of  accomplifhing  any  fuch  Uto- 
pian fcheihe  very  plainly  appear.^.  Here  therefore  is 
a  viiible,  but  unavoidable,  imperfeftton  in  fo(!iety 
itfelf.  /  •  • 

But  as  we  have  laid  it  down  a^  a  fundamental, 
that  the  eflence  of  good-breeding  is  to  contribute  as 
much  as  pofTible  to  the  eafe  am  hippincfs  of  man- 
kind, fo  will  it* be  the  bufinefs  of  our  well-bred  man 
to  endeavour  to  lefTen  this  imperfedtion  to  his  utmoff, 
and  to  bring  (bciety  as  near  to  a  Ie^"el  at  leaft  as  he  is 
able. 

No*'  there  are  but  two  \yays  to  compaf^  this,  viz. 
by  raiiing  the  lower,  and  by  lowering  what  is  higher. 

Let  us  fuppofe  then,  that  very  unequal  company 
I  have  before  mentioned  met :  the  former  of  thefe  is 
apparently  impra^Hcable.  *Lct  Socrates,  for  in^ance, 
inllitute  a  difcourfe  on  the  nature  of  the  foul,  or  Plato 
reafon  on  the  native  beauty  of  virtue,  and  Arillotle  on 
his  occult  qualities.-^*- — What  mufl  become  of  otxr 
danci!4g-maft?rs  ?  Would  they  not  flare  at  one  an- 
other with  furprife?  and,  moll  probably,  at  our  phi- 
lofnphers  with  contempt  ?  Would  they  have  any  plea- 
fure  in  fuch  fociety  ?  or  would  they  not  rather  wilh 
tkemfelves  in  a  dancing -fchool,  or  a  green-rooni  at 
the  play-houfe?  Whfit  therefore  have  our  philofophers 
to  do,  but  to  lower  themfelves  to  thofe  who  cannot 
rife  to  them  ? 

And 
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And  furclv  thei^c  are  fabje£l&  on-  Whjch  both  c(a^ 
conyeffe?  .  Hath  not  Socrates  heard  of  harinoivy  ? 
Hath  tkot  Plato,  who  draws  virtue  in  the  perfon  (>f  a 
fine  woman,  any  idea  of  the  gracefulneis  of  attitade  ? 
ftttd  hath  not,  Ariftotle  himfelf  written  a  book  ya 
motion  ?  In  ihort,  t-o  be  a  little  ferions,  there  are 
many  topics  on  which  they  can  at  leaft  be  intelligrble 
to  each  other.     , 

How  abfurd  th^n  muft  appear  the  condaft  of  Ce- 
nodoxus,  who,  having  had  the  advantage  of  a  liberM 
education,  and  having  made  a  pretty  good  progrefs 
in  literature,  is  conftantly  advancing  learned  fubjecfls 
in  common  converfation  ?  he  talks  of  the  daffies  be- 
fore the  ladies  ;  and  of  Greek  criticifms  among  hne 
gentlemen.  -  What  is  this  lefs  than  an  infult  on  the 
com p:^ny,  over  whom  he  thus  afFeifls  a.  fupeHority, 
and  whofe  time  he  facrificcs  to  his  vanity  ? 

Wifely  different  is  the  amiable  condud  of  Sophro- 
nus  ;  who,  though  he  exceeds  the  farmer  in  knt)w- 
ledge,  can  fubmit  to  difcourfe  on  the  moft  trivial 
matters,  rather  than  introduce  fuch  as  his  company 
are  utter  flrangers  to.  He  can  talk  of  fashions  and 
diverilons  anlong  the  ladies  ;  nay,  can  even  conde- 
fcend  to  horfes  and  dogs  with  country  gentlemen. 
This  gentleman,  who  is  equal  to  difputc  on  the  higheil 
^nd  abftrufeft  points,  can  likcwifc  talk  on  a  fah,  or 
a  horfe-race  ;  nor  had  ever  any  one,  who  was  not  him- 
felf  a  man  of  learning,  the  lead:  reafon  to  conceive 
thevaft  knowledge  ofSophronus,  unlefs  from  the  re- 
port of  others. 

Let  us  compare  thefe  together.  Genodoxus  pro- 
pofes  the  fatisfaflion  of  his  own  pride  from  the  ad- 
miration of  others ;  Sophronus  thinks  of  nothing 
but  their  amufement.  In  the  company  of  Cenodoxus, 
everyone  is  rendered  uneafy,  laments  his  own  Want 
of  knowledge,  and  longs  for  the  end  of  the  dull  af- 
fembly:  with,  Sophronus  all  are  pleafeJ,  and  con- 
-tented  with  themfelves  in  their  kno^Ie<jj>e  of  matters 
which  they  find  worthy  the  confideration  of  n  man 
of  fenfe.  Admiration  is  involuntarily  paid  the  for- 
mer ;  to  the  latter  it  is  given  joyfully.  The  frr;-»er 
receives  it  with  envy  aad  hatred ;  the  latter  enjoys  it  as 
C  2  the 
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This  behaviour  in  Cenodoxtis  may^  in  {tme  meav 
fure,  accqunt  for  an  observation  w^  muft  hav«  i&e^ 
quent  occafion  to  nuke  :  that  the  converiation  of  ohui 
of  very  moderate  capacities  is  often  preferred  to  that 
with  men  of  fuperior  talents :  in  which  the  world  aft 
moi^e  wifely  than  at  firft  they  may  feem ;  for  befides 
that  back wardnefs  in  mankind  to  give  their  admira- 
tion, what  can  be  duller,  or  more  void  of  pleafure, 
than  difcourfes  on  fubje&s  above  our  comprehenAon  1 
It  is  like  liilening  to  an  unknown  language ;  and  if 
f^ich  company  is  ever  defired  by  us,  it  is  a  iacrifice  to 
our  vanity,  which  impofes  on  us  to  believe  that  we 
may  by  thefe  means  raiie  the  general  opinion  of  our 
own  parts  and  knowledge,  and  not  from  that  cheerful 
delight  which  is  the  natural  refult  of  an  agreeable  con* 
yerfation. 

There  is  another  very  common  fault,  .equally  dfr- 
flruflive  of  this  delight,  by  much  the  fame  means ; 
though  it  is  far  from  owing  its  original  to  any  real 
fupcriority  of  parts  and  knowledge ;  this  is  difcourf*- 
ing  on  the  myfteries  of  a  particular  profelTion,  to 
which  all  the  reft  of  the  company,  except  one  or -two, 
are  utter  ftrangers.  Lawyers  are  generally  guilty  of 
this  fault,  as  they  are  more  confined  to  the  converfa- 
tion  of  one  another ;  and  I  have  known  a  very  agree- 
able company  fpoilt,  where  there  have  been  two  of 
thefe  gentlemen  prefent,  who  have  feemed  rather  to 
think  themfelves  m  a  court  of  juftice,  than  in  a  miK- 
cd  affembly  of  perfons,  met  only  for  the  entertidn- 
ment  of  each  other. 

But  it  is  not  fufEcient  that  the  whole  company  uit* 
dcriland  the  topic  of  their  converfation  ;  they  fhould 
be  likewife  equally  interefted  in  every  fubjeft  not 
tending  to  their  general  information  or  amufement^ 
for  thefe  arc  not  to  be  poftponed  to  the  relation  of 
private  affairs,  much  Icfs  of  the  particular  grievance 
or  misfortune  of  a  fingle  peribn.  To  bear  a  fhare^ 
the  afftidions  of  another,  is  a,  degree  of  ixieniftiip 
not  to  be  expeAed  in  a  common  acquaintance ;  nor 
hath  any  man  a  right  to  indulge  the  fatisla^ion  of  a 

weak 
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weak  and  mean  tninA  by  tEc'  couifbrt  of  pity, '  at  the 
expence  of  the  whole  coinpany*s  diviriion.  The  in- 
ferior and  Hnfuccefsful  memWs  of  the  ieverai  pro- 
feffid4)s  are  generally  guilty  of  this  fault ;  fbr  as  th^y 
fail  of  the  reward  due  td  their  great  merit,  they  can 
feldom'  refrain  fmm  reviling  their  fuperiors,  and  C6m- 
plaining^  of  their  own  hard  and  u^jaft  fate. 

Farther;  as  a  man  is  not  to  make  himlelf  the  fub- 
jedt  of  the  converfation,  fo  neither  is  he  to  engrofs 
the  whole  W)  himfclf.  As  every  man  had  rather pJcafe 
others  by  what  he  fays,  than  be  himffelf  pleafed  by 
what  they  fay  ;  or,  in  other  wwds,  as  every  man  is 
^ft  pleafed  with  the  confcioufnefs  of  plcaiing  ;  fo 
ihould  all  have  an  equal  opportunity  of  aiming  at  it. 
This  is  a  right  which  we  are  fo  offended  at  being  de 
ptfved  of,  that  though  I  remember  to  have  known  a 
man  reputed  a  good  companion,  who  feldom  opened 
his  mouth  in  company,  unlefs  to  fwallow  hi«  liquor ; 
yet  I  have  fearcc?  ever  heard  that  appeilation-giveti  to 
a  very  talkative  perfbn,  even  when  he  hath  been  ca- 
pable of  entertaining,  uftleft  he  hath* doriethtft  with 
boffoonry,  and  made  the  reft  amends,  by  partaking  of 
their  fcorn',  together  with  their  admiration  and  ap- 
pktife. 

^  A  well-bred  man  therefore  will  not  take  mm-e  of 
the  difeourfe  than  falls  to  his  fliare  :  nor  in  this  will 
he^fhew  any  violent  impetuofity  of  temper,  or  exert 
'any  loudnefs  of  voice,  even  in  arguing:  for  the  in-  . 
formation  of  the  company,  and  the  convi^ftion  of  his 
antagonifir,  are  to  be  his  apparent  motives  ;  not  the 
indulgence  of  his  own  pride,  or  an  ambitious  deiire 
of  vidory  ;  which  latter,  if  a  wife  man  iliould  enter- 
tain, he  will  be  fare  to  conceal  with  hu  utmoll  endea- 
vour: fatCe  he  m oft  know,  that  to  lay  open  his  vanity 
in  public^  is  no  lefsabfard  than  to  lay  o^>en  his  bof^.?m 
loan  enemy,  whofe  drawn  fword  is  pointed  ag  linft 
it :  for.  every  man  hath  a  dagger  in  his  hand,  ready 
to  ftab  the  vanity  of  another',  wherever  he  pcr- 
ceive»  it. 

Having  m)W  (hewn,  that  the  pleafure  of  converfa- 

tioh  maft  arife  from  the  difcotrrfe  being  on  fubjet^s 

levelled  to  the  capacity  of  the  whole  company  ;  from 

C   }  being 
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''^cJ^^QJi  Aich  ia  )vhi9h.  every  pcr/on  i^  equall)^  inter- 
ci|ed  ;^'  from  cvc;ry  one's  being  admitted  to  his  ixiare 
in  t))e'  difcoiir/e^  .a,nJ,  lallly,  from  carefully  avoiding 
all   noife^  .vioIi^nGe^  and  impetuofity  ;   it  might  ^eem 
proper  to  Iiy  down  fome  particular  rules  for  the  choice 
of  rhufe  i'ubje^b  >\'hich  are  mofl  Jikejy  to  conduce  to^ 
lights  propofed  from  this  focial  com-" 
It  as  fuch   an   attempt  might  appear 
he   infinite  variety,    and  perhaps  too 
nature,  I  (hall  confine  myf^lf  to  re- 
pics  only  which  feem  moil  fpreign  to 
i  which  are  moll  likely  to  be  attended 
jfs  rather  tending  to  make  focicty  aa 
jcure  us  any  gpod  from  it. 
(hall  mention   that  which  I  have  hi- 
therto only  endeavoured    to    reftrain   within    certain 
bounds.,  namely.  Arguments  :  but  which^  if  they  were 
entirely   baniHied  out   of   company,    efpecially    from 
mixed  afTemblies,  and  where  ladies  make  part  of  the. 
ibciety^ it. would,  I  believe,  promote  their  bappinefs; 
they  have  been  fometimes  attended  with  bloodshed, 
generally  with  hatred  from  the  conquered  party  to- 
wards  his   vidlorj   and  fcarce   ever  with  convi£lion. 
Here  I  except  jocofe  arguments,  which  often  produce 
much  mirth ;   and  ferious   difputes  between  men  of 
learning  (when  none. but  fuch  are  prefent),  which  tend 
to  the  propagation  of  knowledge,  and  the  edification 
of  the  company, 

.  Secondly,  Slander  ;  which,  however  frequently 
uTed,  or  however  falory  to  the  palate  of  ill-nature, 
is  extremely  pernicious  j  as  it  is  often  unjuft,  and 
highly  injurious  to  the  perfon  flandered  ;  and  always 
dangerous,  efpecially  in  large  and  mixed  companies  ; 
where  fometimes  an  undcfigned  offence  is  given  to  ad 
innocent  relation  or  friend  of  fuch  perfon,  who  is 
thus  expofed  to  fhame  and  confufion,  without  having 
any  right  to  refent  the  affront.  Of  this  there  have 
been  very  tragical  inftances ;  and  I  have  my^^M  feen 
very  ridiculous  ones,  but  which  have  given 
^^"^^  ain,  as  well  to  the  perfon  offended,  as  to  him 
great  p^jj  been  the  innocent  occafiOH  of  giving  the 
who  ha  €»       o  . 

offence.  Thirdly; 
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'Thirdly  5*  All  general  Refle^ons  on  countries,  re- 
li^otis,  arid  pro^ffions,  which  are  always  unjuft.  If 
Aefe  are  ever  tolerable,  they  are  only  from  the  per- 
fbns  who  with  fome  pleafantry  ridicule  their  own 
country.  It  is  very  common  among  us  to  cafl  far- 
cafms  on  a  neighbouring  nation,  to  whicji  we  have 
rio  other  reafon  to  bear  an  antipathy,  than  what  is 
more  uluaj  than'juflifiable,  becaufe  we  have  injured 
it :  but  fure  fuch  general  fatire  is  not  fotmded  on 
trtith  :  for  f  have  knoWn  gentlemen  of  that  nation 
poffeffed  with  every  good  quality  which  is  to  be  wiPa- 
^d  in  a  man,  or  required  in  a  friend.  I  remember  a 
repartee  ihade  by  a  gentleman  of  this  country,  which, 
though  it  was  full  of  the  feverefl  wit,  the  pejfon  to 
whom  it  was  dire^ed,  could  not  refent,  as  he  fo 
plainly  deferved  it.  He  had"  with  great  bitternefs  in- 
veighed againft  this  whole  people ;  upon  which,  one 
df  them,  who  was  prefent,  very  coolly  anfwered,  **  I 
•*  don't  know,  iir,  whether  I  have  not  more  reafon 
**  to  be  pleafed  with  the  compliment  you  pay-  my 
**  country,  than  to  be  angry  with  what  you  fay 
**  againft  it;  iince,  by  your  abufing  us  all  fo  heavily, 
**  yon  have  plainly  implied  you  are  not  of  it."  This 
cxpofed  the  other  to  Co  much  laugktcr,  efpecially  as 
he  was  not  unexceptionable  in  his  charafter,  that  I 
believe  he  was  fufficiently  puniihed  for  his  ill-maa- 
liered  fatire. 

Fourthly  ;  Blafphemy,  and  irreverent  mention  of 
religi6n.  I  will  not  here  debate  what  compliment  a 
man  pays  to  his  own  underftanding,  by  the  profeflion 
of  in^delity  ;  it  is  fufficient  to  my  purpofe,  that  he 
runs  a  rifque  of  giving  the  cruelleft  offence  to  per- 
fons  of  a  different  temper:  for  if  a  loyalift  would  be 
greatly  affronted  by  hearing  any  indecehcies  offered 
to  the  perfbn  of  a  temporal  prince,  how  much  more 
bitterly  muft  a  man,  who  (incerely  believes  in  fuch  a 
being  as  the  Almighty,  feel  any  irreverence,  or  in- 
fult  Ihewn  to  his  name,  his  honour,  or  his  inftitution? 
And  notwithftanding  the  impious  charadler  of  the 
prefent  age,  and  efpecially  of  many  among  thofe  whofe 
mote  irhmediate  bulinefs  it  is  to  lead  men,  as  well  by 
example  as  precept,  into  the  ways  of  piety,  there  are 
C  4  HiU 
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Hill  fufficient  number^ .left,  Vfhpif^^fi^hp^  ^^1* 
cere  a  reverence  tp  religioni  is  msiymyt  o^  a  m^^n* 
aMe  expeSation  of  finding  on*  at  leaft^of  ljiif)ft?(xn|> 
Ih  every  large  company.  ._  i  t^^iiogv  lo 

A  fifth  particular  to  be  avoided  is  Indeqe^)5<>^t^^ 
are  nof  only  to  forbear  the  repeating  ^/uchf.»(Qr>^%jii8 
would  give  an  immediate  aFront  to  a^  lady  of  repi^^^ 
tion  ;  but  the  raifine  of  any  loofe  ideas  tending  ^,t|^ 
cfFence  of  that  modefty,  which,  if  a  yQ^ng^wo9lan 
iiath  not  fomething  more  than  the  aife^^ioA  of,  ^ 
is  not  worthy  the  regard  even  of  a  man.  of  ples^^W 
provided  he  hath  any  delicacy  in  his  conftitv^tiqi^ 
How  inconfiftent  with  good-breeding  it  is  to,  giv^^paj^ 
and  confufion  to  fuch,  is  fufiiciently  apparent ;  a^ 
double -^ntendres,  and  obfcene  jefts,  are  theref<^ 
carefully  to  be  avoided  before  them.  But  fupppfc  no 
ladies .  prefent,  nothing  can  be  meaner,  lower, /apd 
lefs  produ6lSve  of  rational  mirth,  than  this  lopfe  coo^ 
verfation.  For  n>y  own  part,  I  cannot  conceive  how 
the  idea  of  jeft  or  pleafantry  came  ever  to  be  annexed 
to  one  of  our  higheft  and  moft  ferious  pleafures.  Nor 
can  I  help  obfe/ving,  to  the  difcredit  of  fach  merrif 
ment,  that  it  is  commonly  the  laft  refource  of  in^por 
tent  wit,  the  weak  flrainings  of  the  loweft,  fUli^ 
aud  dullcft  fettows  in  the  world. 

Sixthly ;  You  are  to  avoid  knowingly  mentioning 
any  thing  which  may  revive  in  any  perfon  the  rememr 
brance  of  feme  paft  accident;  or  raife  an  uneafy  re* 
Hedion  on  a  prefent  misfortune,  or  cbrporal  blemiih^ 
I'o  maintain  this  rule  nicely,  perhaps,  requires  gr^at 
delicacy  ;  but  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  a  well-hrc4 
jnan.  I  have  obferved  numberlefs  breaches  of  it  | 
jnany,  I  believe,  proceeding  from  negligence  and  i^ 
advertency  >  yet  1  am  afraid  fome  may  be  too  juilly 
imputed  to  a  malicious  deiire  of  triumphing  in  o^ 
own  fuperior  happinefs  and  perfetlions :  now,,  when 
it  proceeds  from  this  motive,  it  is  not  eafy  to  imagine 
any  thing  more  criminal. 

Under  this  head,  I  (hall  caution  my  well-bred  reader 
again  ft  a  common  fault,  much  of  the.  fame  nature; 
which  is,  mentioning  any  particular  quality  as  abfo- 
lutely eifential  either  to  man  Qr  woman,  and  explod* 
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Mg^f  rery,  one 

I  liave  prefenpA 

of  worn  He  chief 

perfe^  ii^t  which. 

no  won  lethod  Q^ 

patting  i/picious 

ofthcS 

I  flia  not  pa)c« 

bfg  k  f  the  com- 

pany; 1  ntrodac- 

fng  ft  1  It  an  ab- 

fordlty  d  be  to 

fiiig  a  Lum  z^Ji 

funeril. 

Thus  I  have,  I  think,  enumerated  mofl:  of  the 
principal  errofrs,  which  we  are  apt,  to  falf  into  in 
converfaftion  ;  and  though,  perhaps,  feme  particulars 
worthy  of  remark  may  have  efcaped  me,  yet  an  atten- 
tion to  what  I  have  here  (aid,  may  enable  the  reader 
to  difcover  them*  At  leafl  I  am  perfuaded,  that  if 
the  roles  I  have  now  laicf  down  were  llri£lly  obferved, 
oar  converfation  would  be  more  perfe^,  and  the  plea- 
fare  refalting  from  it  purer^  and  more  anruilled,  %\kd.a 
at  prefent  it  iy. 

Bat  I  muft  not'difmi/s  this  fubje£E  without  fom& 
anhnadvbrfions  on  a  particular  fpecies  of  pleafantry,. 
which,  though  I  am  far  from  being  defirous  of  ba* 
ion,  requires,  moft  cer^inly,. 
id  fome  rule  to  diredl  it.  The 
fs,  I  mean  Raillery  ;  to  which. 
■  the  lap-dog  and  i,he  afs :  far 
iverts  and  delights  us.  with  ii^ 
sj  in  others,  it  paws„  daub^ 

The  ett'd  ot  converfation  being  the  happinefs  qf 
mankind,  avid  the  chief  means  to  procure  their  de- 
light  and  pleafure ;  it  follows,  I  think,  that  nothing 
csttt  conduce  to  this  end^  which  tend;S  to  make  a  man 
'nttcafy  and  diffitisfied  with  liimfelf,  or  which  expofi^s 
him  tathe  '  fcern  and  contempt  of  others.  1  here  e^-  • 
ccpt  tbar  kind  of  raillery,  therefore,  which  is  con- 
C  5  cerned 
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cdrnedtin  toffing  men  oat  of  tkeir*  dia£r»,  toniidiag 

^em  into  .water,  :or  any.  of  thofe  llMMticrkft  jokes 
wbioh  are  vexerdfed  on  thofe  notable  perfbm^'  d&«- 
monly  known  by  the  name  of  buffoons  ;  who  are  con- 
tented to  feed  their  belly  at  the  price  of  their  biv^ch, 
^ni  'to  carry  off  the  wine  and  the  p — fs  of  a  great  man, 
togefther.  This  I  pafs  by^  as  well  as  all.  remarks  on 
thegenrirs  of  the  great  men  themfelves,  who  are  (to 
fetch  a  phrafe  from  fchool,  a  place  not  improperly 
mentioned  on  this  o^ca&on)  great  dabs  at  this  kind  of 
facetiouinefs. 

But  leaving  all  foch  perfons  to  expofe  human  nature 
among  themfelves^  I  ihall  recommend  to  my  welU 
bred  man,  who  ainis  at  raillery «  the  excellent  cha* 
ra6ler  given  of  Horate  by  Perfius : 

Omne  '*vafer  n)itium  ridenti  ^laccus  amico       •     • 
^angity  it  atttmjfus  circutn  pracordia  ludit, 
Callidus  excuffo  populum  fufpendere  nafo. 

Thus  excellently  rendered  hy  the  late  ingenious  traiu 
ftator  of  that  obfture  author  ; 

*  Yet  could  fhrewd  Horace,  with  difportivc  wit^^ 
Rally  his  friend,  and  tickle  while  he  bit : 
Winning  acccfs, .  he  play'd  around  the  heart. 
And,  gently  touching,  prick'd  the  tainted  part. 
The  crowd  he  fneer'd ;    but  fnecr'd  with  fuch  a 

grace. 
It  pafs'd  for  downright  innocence  of  face.* 

The  raHlcry  which  ii'tfoiififtent  with  good-breeding^ 
is  a  gentle  animad-verfioh  on  fome  foible  ;  which^ 
while  it  raifes^^  a  laiigh  in  the  reft  of  the  company, 
-doA  not  put  the  pe^fon  rallied  out  of  countenance^ 
or  expofe  him alo  fhame-  and  contempt.  On  the- con- 
trary, the  jeft  iiiould  be  fo  delicate,  that  the  objed 
of  itihould  be  capable  of  joining  in  the  mirth  it  occa- 
^ns. 

All  great  vices  therefore,  misfortunes,  and  jiotori- 
ous  bLmifh^s  of  mind  or  body,  are  improper  fubje^ 
of  raillery.     Indeed,  a-hint  at  fuch  is  an  abufe,  and 

an 
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jadiffiMQt  wUcb  isiGase  i»  gtre  the  per(bn  (unlefs  ke 

$rid^ ifliarH^^  aadab^doned)  pain  and  uneafinefs', 

«Mb fl^onld  be  . received  with  contempt,  inllead  of  ap- 

fisasikj  by  all  the.rcil  of  the  company. 

,n:/ Again  j  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  pcrfon  are  to 

iifefoooofidered.     As  to  the  firft,  ibme  men  will  not 

ifaetltiaiiy  raillery  at  all.     I  remember  a  gentleman*^ 

jWJio*dedlured,  *•  He  never  made  a  jcft,   nor  would 

*«  ever  take  one."     I  do  not,  indeed,  greatly  recom-- 

:ll»nd  fueh  a  perfoh  for  a  companion ;    but,  at  the 

fame  time,    a  well-bred  man,    who   is    to    confult 

"tb^^pleaffire '  and  happinefs  of  the  whole,  is  not  at 

U|»erty  to  make  any  one  prefent   tineafy.      By  th& 

qtality,    I  mean  tljie  fex,    degree,    profeffion,    and 

circum  fiances ;    on  which  head  I  need  not  be  very 

particular.      With  regard  to  the  two  former,    all 

raillery  on  ladiet  and  fuperiors  fhould  be  extremely 

£ne  and  gemk ;  .  and  with  refpedt    to    the   latter, 

any  of  the  rules  1   have  above  laid  downy  moft  of 

w^ich  are  to  be  applied  to  it,  will  afford  fufficient 

lMi«tlon.  . 

Laftly,  A  confideratiom  is  to  be  had  of  the  perfons 
before  whcMn  we  rally,  A  man  will  be  juftly  uneafy 
at  being  reminded  of  tfaofe  raiHeries  in  one  company^ 
which  he  would- very  patiently  bear  the  imputatiod 
of  in.  another.  In^aces  on  this  head  are  fo  obvious, 
that  they  need  not  to  be  mentioned.  In  fhprt,  the 
«thole  de^iae  of  raillery  is  comprized  in  this  famous* 
line: 

*•  ^;Vde  ^ia^»«viro,.et  r«/ dicas,  faepecavcto. 

**  Be  cautious  mtbat  you  fay,  ofnubom  znd  ft)  twhom.*^ 

.  A^d  now  methinkt  I  hear  fome  one  cry  <Jat,  that 
fuch  reftriftions  are,  in  effeft,  to  exclude  all  raillery 
fiyimisonverfaticin.:  and,  to  confcfs  the  truth,  it  fs  a 
weapon,  from  which  nuany  pei^fons  will  do  wifely  in* 
totally  abftaining ;  for  it  Js  a*  weapon  which  doth  the- 
more  mifchief,  by  how  much  more  the  blunter  it  is. 
The,iharpeil  wit  therefore  is  only  to  be  indulged*  the 
free  aij?  of  it ;  for  no  more  than  a  very  flight  touch  is. 
C  6  tO' 
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to  be  allowed ;  no  tackipg,  nor  b^ai^,  ^f^H-^^y 
were  to  hew  a  carcafe  tor  hounda,   as  Shake^pMFfc 
phrafes  It.  \  ^^     .  ,,  .    - 

Nor  is  it  fufficient  that  it  he  fhaqxi  it  muft  !^^ 
ufed  likewife  with  the  utnxoll  tendernc^  and  gopdr.. 
nature  :  and  as  the  niceft  dexterity  of  a  gladiator  i|^^ 
ihewn  in  being  able  to  hit  without  cuttitg  dee|v 
fo  is  this  of  our  railHer^  who  is  rather  to  tic^U  tbaa 
wound. 

1'rue  raillery  indeed  cooiifts  either  in  playii^  on 
peccadillo's,  which,  however  they  may  be  cenfured 
by  {bme^  are  not  el^eemed  as  really  blemiibes  is  a 
charader  in  the  company  where  they  are  nade  tlic 
fubjedt  of  mirth  ;  as  too  n^uch  freedom  with  the  bot* 
tie,  or  too  much  indulgence  with  women,  Uc. 

Or,  fecondly,  in  pleafantly  reprefenting  real  0oo4 
qualities  in  a  falie  light  of  ihame,  and  bantering  t^emt 
as  ill  on£s.  So  generofity  may  l^  treated  as  prodiga- 
lity ;  cecoaomy  as  svarice ;  /true  coufage  9»  fooUhar- 
dine  IS ;  a^  fo  o^  the  r^ft.     .  . 

Laflly ;  in  ridiculing,  men  for  vices  and  fenltt 
which  they  are  known  to  he  free  firom.    Thus  the 

cowardice  of  A         le,  the  dulnefs  of  Ck d,  the 

unpolitcn,ef$  of  D...-»ton,  may  be  attacked  withoM 
danger  of  oilence ;  and  thus  Lyt--*-*n  may  be  cen- 
fured for  whatever  vice  o^  foUy  yon  pleale  to  impute 
to  him. 

And  however  limited  ihfik  boiuids  may  apoear  t9 
feme,  yet,  in  fltilfutand  witty  hands,  I  have  known 
raillery,  thus  confined,  afford  a  very  diverting, 
as  well  as  inpieniive  es^tertainmeat  to  the  whole 
company-.  •  ^     . 

I  fhaU  conclude  this'  effay  with  theie  two  obferva« 
tions,  which  I  think  m^y  be  cleasly  deduced  ^m 
what  hath  been  faj4* 

,  ^iril,  tlou  every  peribn  who  indulges  kis  iUr-aatuve 
or  vanlcy,,  at  the  expence  of  others }  and  itt  intro^ 
ducing  uaeafineis,  vexatioii,  aad  confafion  into  ib« 
ciecy,  however  exalt^ed  oc  Untitled  lie  may  boj^ 
is  thoroughly  i^-bred. 

Seccmdly^ 
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Secctedly,  diat  whoever,  from  the  goodnefs  of  hii 
difpofitrott  or  iinderftanding,  endeavours  to  his  atmoft, 
to  cultivate  the  good-humour  aod  happinefs  of  others^ 
and  to  tontribate  to  the  eafe  and  comfort  of  all  his 
acquaintance,  however  low  in  rank  fortune  may  have 
placed  him,  or  however  dumfy  he  may  be  in  his  fi- 
gure or  demeanour,  hath,  in  the  trueft  feafe  of  the 
word,  a  claim  to  good-breeding.  " 
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OP       T    H    1 

CHARACTERS  of  MEN. 

T  H  A  V  E  often  thought  it  a  melancholy  inftance 
I  of  the  great  depravity  of  human  nature,  that 
whiift  fo  many,  men  have  employed  their  utmoft 
abilities  to  invent  fyftems,  by  which  the  artful  and 
cunning  part  of  mankind  may  be  enabled  to  im- 
Dofe  on  the  reft  of  the  world;  few  or-  none  ihould 
have  flood  up  the  champions  of  the  innocent  and  un- 
defigning,  and  have  endeavoured  to  arm  them  againft 
impoiition. 

Thofe  who  predix:ate  of  man  in  g^eneral,  that 
is  gin  animal  of  this  or  that  difpofition,  feem  to  me 
not  fuffidently  to  have  ftudied  human  nature  ;  for 
that  immenfe  variety  of  chara^rs  fo  apparent  in 
men  even  of  the  fame  climate^  religion,  and  edu« 
cation,  which  gives  the  poet  a  fufficient  licence,  as  I 
apprehend,  for  faying  that, 

*  Man  difier^  more  from,  man^  than  man  from  beaft,' 

could 
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could  hardly  exift,  unlefs  the  diftindlion  had  fomt 
original  foundation  in  nature  itfclf.  Nor  is  it  per- 
haps a  lefs  proper  predicament  of  the  genius  of  a 
tree,  tliat  it  will  flourifh  fo  many  years,  loves  fuch  a 
foil,  bears  fuch  a  fruit.  Sec.  than  of  man  in  general, 
that   he  is  good,  bad,   fierce,   tame,  honeil,  or  cun- 

This  original  difference  will,  I  think,  alone  ac- 
count fo^  that  very  early  and  flrong  inclination  to 
good  or  evil,  which^  diilinguifhcs  different  difpoii- 
tions  in  children,  in  their  iirfl  infancy;  in  the  moft 
uninformed  favages,  who  can  be  thought  to  have 
altered  their  nature  by  no  rules,  nor  artfully  ac- 
quired habits^:  and  laftly^  in  perfons  who  from  the 
fame  education,  &c.  might  be  thought  to  have  direft- 
ed  nature  the^  iame  way ;  yet,  among  all  thefe, 
there  fubfiils,  as  I  have  befbre  hinted.,  fo  manifeft  and 
extreme  a  difference,  of  inclination  or  charafter, 
that  almoft  obliges  us,  I  think,  to  acknowledge  fome 
anacquired,  original  diftindlion,  in  the  niture  or 
foul  of  one  man,  from  tliat  of  another. 

Thus,  without  affertin^  in  general,  that  man  is 
a  deceitful  animal;  we  may,  I  believe,  appeal  for 
inftances  of  deceit  to  the  behaviour  of  fome  chiK 
dren  and  (avages.  When  this  quality  therefore  is 
nourifhed  and  improved  by  education,  in  which  we 
are  taught  rather  to  conceal  vices>  than  to  cultivate 
virtues  ;  when  it  hath  fiicked  in  the  inflrudtion  of 
politicians,  and  is  inftituted  in  the  Art  of  thriving, 
ft  will  be  no  wonder  that  it  fhould  grow  to  that 
monftrous  height  to  which  we  fometimes  fee  it  ar- 
rive. This  Art  of  thriving  being  the  very  reverfe 
of  that  dodtrine  of  the  ftoics,  by  which  men  were 
taught  to  confider  themfelves  as  fellow-citizens  ^of 
the  world,  and  to  labour  jointly  for  the  common 
good,  without  any  private  diftindlion  of  their  own  t 
whereas  this,  on  the  contrary,  points  out  to  ever/ 
individual  his  own  particular  and  feparate  advan- 
tage, to  which  he  is  to  facrifice  the  intereft  of  all 
others ;  which  he  is  to  confider  as  hi^  Summum  Bomtm, 
to  purfuc  with    his    utmoll   diligence  and  induftry, 

and 
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and  to  acquire  by  all  means  whatever.  Now  when 
this  noble  end  is  once  eftabliliied,  deceit  mull  im- 
mediately fugged  itielf  as  the  neceflary  means  ;  for 
as  it  is  impoffible  that  any  man  endowed  with  ra- 
tional faculties,  and  being  in  a  ftate  of  freedom, 
fliould  willingly  agree,  without  Tome  motive  of  love 
or  friendlhip,  abfolutely  to  facri^ce  his  own  iritereft 
to  that  of  another ;  it  becomes  neceflary  to  impofc 
upon  him,  to  perfuade  him,  that  his  own  good  is  de- 
figned,  and  that  he  will  be  a  gainer  by  coming  into 
thofe  fchemes,  which  are,  in  reality,  calculated  for 
Jus  deilrudion. '  And  this,  if  I  miftake  not,  is  the 
very  eilence  of  that  excellent  art,  called  The  Art  of 
EoUtics. 

Thus  while  the  crafty  affd  defigniwg  part  of  man- 
kind, confulting  only  their  own  feparare  advantage, 
endeavour  to  maintain  one  conftant  impofition  on 
others,  the  whole  work  becomes  avail  mafquer^e, where 
the  greatell  part  appear  difguifed  under  falfe  vizors 
and  habits  ;  a  very  few  only  ihewing  their  own  faces, 
who  become,  by  fo  doings  the  aftoniihment  and  ri- 
d;cule  of  all  the  reil. 

^  But  however  cunning  the  difguife  be  which  a 
niafquer^er  wears  ;.  however  foreign  to  his  age, 
degree,  or  circuraiiance,  yet,  if  clofely  attended  to, 
he  very  rarely  efcapes  the  difcovery  of  an  accurate 
obfervex ;  for  nature,  ^hich  unwillingly  fubmits  to 
the  impofture,  is  ever  endeavouring  to  peep  fortl^ 
and  ihew  -horfelf ;  nor  can  the  cardinal,  the  friar,  or 
the  judge,  long  conceal  the  fot,  the  gamefter^  or  the 
rake. 

In  tbe  fame  manner  will  thofe  difguifes  wbich  are 
worn  on  the  greater  ilage,  generally  vanifli,  or  prove 
'  inelFeduiil  to  impofe  the  aflumed  for  the  real  charadler 
upon  us,  if  we  employ  fufficient  diligence  and  atten- 
tion in  the  fcrutiny.  But  as  this  difcovery  is  of  in- 
finitejy  greater  cbn&quence  to  us;  and  as,  perhaps, 
all  ^e  not  equally  qualified  to  make  it,  I  fhall  ven- 
ture to  fet  down  fome  few  rules,  the  efHcacy  ,(I  had 
almoii  &id  infallibility)  of  which,  I  h^ve  myfelf  ex- 
perienced. Nor  need  any  man  be  aOiamed  of  wantiii|[ 
/  or  receiving  in^udions  on  this  head ;  fince  that  open 

difpofi'tion. 
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difpofition,  whicji  is  the  fureft  indication  of  an  Bonetl 
and  upright  heart,  chieBy  renders  us  liable  to  be  im- 
pofed  on  by  craft  and  deceit,  and  principa^y  dif- 
qualifies  us  for  this  difcovery. 

.  Neither  will  th^  reader,  I  hope,  b^  offended,  if 
he  (hould  here  find  no  obfervations  entirely  new  to 
him.  Nothing  can  be. plainer,  or  more  known,  thaa 
the  general  rules  of  mojrali^y,  apd  ytt  thoafands  of 
men  are  thought  well;  employed  in  reviving  our  re- 
membrance, and  enforcing  our  pradice  oftkem* 
But  though  I  am  convinced  there  are  many  of  my 
readers,  whom  I  am  not  capable  of  in^uding  on  thi« 
head,  and  who  are,  indeed,  fitter  to  give  than  re- 
ceive inftrudions,  at  leaft  from  me,  yet  this  eflay  may 
perhaps  be  of  fome  ufe  to  the  young  and  unexperi- 
enced, to  the  more  open,  honeft,  and  coniidering 
pan  of  mankind,  who,  either  froii^  ignoraoce  or  in- 
attention, %re  daily  expo/ed  to  all  the  peenicioas .  de- 
iigns.of  that  df.teliabie  fiend,  hypocrify, 

I  will  proceed  ther,efore,^  without  further  preface. 
to  thofe  diagnoftics  wJiicH  nature,  1  apprehend,  gives 
us  of  the  difeafes  of  the  piind,  feeing  ihe  takes  fnch 
cr  thcie  of  the  br.dy.  And  firlt,  I 
lh/&c^d  adage  of  Frouti  nuUa  Fidessi  be 
underllood  :  the  qieaning  of^.  which  is 
n,to  be,  that  *^  ao  truft  is  to  be  g^ven 
enance."    But  what  is  the  cob  text  in 


Triftihus  objcanis  ? 
■  ■  i       What  place  is  n9t  fiUid 'mith 
aufter$  libertinei  ? 

Now  that  an  auflere  countenance  is  no  token  of 
|>urity  of  heart,  I  readily  concede.  So  far  other- 
wife,  it  Js  perhaps  rather  a  fympioin  of  the  con- 
trary. But  the  fatyrift  furely  never  in t«fid«d  by  theie 
.words,  which  have  grown  into  a  proirc^J),  jitterly  l6 
depreciate  an  art  on  which  fo  wiie  a  diaii  fU  Afiftotk 
il^ith  thought  proper  to  compofe  a  treatif«#    •         > 

Tke 
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.^'EtertrUth  is^,  wc  iilmdft  otiivcrfally  millakc  the 
fyiDptdmi  which  nature  kiiidly  holds  forth  to  us  ;  an4 
err  as  grofsiy  as  a  phyfician  woald,  who  ihould  con- 
clude that  a  very-high  pulfe  is  a  certain  indication  of 
health  ;  but  ibre  the  faculty  would  rather  impute  fuch 
a  miftake  to  his  deplorable  ignorance,  than  conclude 
from  it,  that  the  pulpK  coQld  give  a  fkilful  and  fenfibie 
obfervejmo  information  of  the  patient's  difteirtper. 
^  In  the  fame  manner,  I  conceive,  the  paffions  of  men 
do  ooml&only  indpriot  fufficient  marks  on  the  counten- 
ance i  and  it  is^  owing  chiefly  to  want  of  fkill  in  the  ob- 
(trvcr,  thatphyiiognomy  is  of  fo  little  ufe  and  credit 
in  the  world. 

But  cftjr  errors  in  this  dii^tiilition  would  be  little 
wondered  at,  if  it  was  acknowledged,  that  the  few^ 
rulea  which  generally  prevail  on  this  head  are  utterly 
falfe,  and  the  very  reverfe  of  truth.  And  this  will 
perhaps  appear,  if  we  cbndefcend  to  the  examination 
of  fome  particulars.  Let  us  begin  with  the  inftance 
given  us,  by  the  poet  above,  of  aufterity  ;  which,  as 
he  (hews  us,  was  held  to  indicate  a  chaftity  or  feverity 
of  morals,  the  contrary  of  which,  as  himfelf  ihews  us, 
is  true. 

Among  OS,  this  aofterity,  or  gravity  0/  counten- 
ance, pafles  for  wifdom  with  juft  the  fame  equity  of 
pretention.  My  Lord  Shaftefljury  tells  us,  that  gravity 
15  of  the  ^{fenee  of  impofture.  1  will  not  venture  to 
fay,  that  it  certainly  denotes  folly,  though  1  have? 
known  fome  of  the  iillieft  fellows  in  the  world  very 
eminently  pofleffed  of  it.  The  affcdlions  which  it  in- 
dicates, and  which  we  fliall  feldom  err  in  fufpeeling  to 
lie  under  it,  are  pride,  ill-nature,  and  cunning.  Three 
qualities,  which  when  we  know  to  be  inherent  in  any 
man,  we  have  no  reafon  to defire  any  further  difcovery 
io  inftro^t  ns,  to  deal  as  little  and  as  cautioufly  with 
him  as  we  are  able. 

But  though  the  world  often  pays  a  refpeft  to  thefe, 
appearances  which  they  do  not  deferve ;  they,  ra- 
tner  attrafl  adlttimtion  than  love,  and  infpire  us  ra- 
tlfftc.with  ttwe  than  confidence.  There  is  a  counte- 
nance of  a  cimtrary  kind,  which  hath  been  called 
ft.letcer  ef  recom^tendation  ;  which  throws  our  arms 

open 
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open  to  receive  the  poifon,  divefls  us  of  all  kind  of 
apprehenfion,  and  diiarms  us  of  all  caution  :  I  mean 
that  glavering  fneering  fmilc,  of  which  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  are  extremely  fond,  conceiving  it  to 
be  the  iign  of  good-nature  ;  whereas  this  is  generally 
a  compound  of  malice  and  fraud,  artd  as  furely  indi- 
cates a  bad  heart,  as  a  galloping  pulfe  doth  a  fever. 

Men  are  chiefly  betrayed  ^nto  this  deceit,  by  a  grofs 
but  common  miftakc  of  good -humour  for  good-nature  ; 
tw©  qualities  fo  far  from  bearing  any  refemblance  to 
each  other,  that  they  are  almoft  oppofites.  Good- 
nature is  that  benevolent  and  amiable  temper  of  mind, 
which  difpofes  us  to  feel  the  misfortunes,  and  enjoy 
the  happinefs  of  others  ;  and  confequently  pufhes  us 
on  to  promote  the  latter^  and  prevent  the  former; 
and  that  wit?hout  any  abftrad  contemplation  on  the 
beauty  of  virtue,  and  without  the  allorempnls  or  ter- 
rors of  religion.  Now  good-humour  is  nothing  mbre 
than  the  triumph  of  the  mind,  when  reflecting. on  its 
own  happinefs;  and  that,  perhaps,  from  having  com- 
pared it  with  the  inferior  happinefs  of  others. 

If  this  be  allowed,  I  believe  we  may  admit  that 
glavering  fmile,  whofe  principal  ingredient  is  malice, 
to  be  the  fymptom  of  good-humoun  And  here  give 
me  leave  to  define  this  word  malice,  as  I  doubt  whe^. 
ther  it  be  not  in  common  fpeech  fo  often  confounded 
with  envy,  that 'common  readers  may  not  have  very 
diftind  ideas  between  them.  But  as  envy  h  a  repining 
at  the  good  of  others,  coippared  with  our  own,  fo 
malice  is  a  rejoicing  at  their  evil,  on  the  famecompa- 
rifon.  And  thus  it  appears  to  have  a  very  clore  afli- 
nity  to  that  malevolent  difpofition,  which  1  have' 
above  defcribed  under  the  wotd  good -humour  :  for 
nothing  is  truer  than  that  obfervation  of  Shake- 
fpeare  ; 

— .^  A  man  may  fmile,  and  fmile,  and  be  a  villain.' 

But  how  alien  muft.this  countenance  be  to  that  hea- 
venly frame  of  foul,  of  which  Jefus  Chrift  himfelf  was 
the  mod  perfeft  pattern  ;  of  which  blefled  peifo;»  it  is 
recorded,  that  he  never  was  once  feen  to  laugh,  during 

his- 
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his  whole  abode  on  earth.  And  what  indeed  iath 
good-nature  to  do  with  -a  fmiiing  countenance  ?  It 
would  be  like  a  purfe  in  the  hands  of  a  mirer,  which 
he  could  never  ufe.'  For  admitting,  that  laughing  at 
the  vices  and  follies  of  mankind  is  entirely  iimocent 
(which  is  more  perhaps  than  we  ought  to  admit),  yet 
fu rely  their  miferies  and  misfortunes  are  no  fubje^ls  9£ 
mirth  :  and  with  thefe,  ^is  non  <vicus  akundat'?  the 
world  is  fo  full  of  them,  that  icarce  a  day  pailes  with- 
out inclining  a  truly  good-natured  man  rather  to  tears 
than  merriment. 

Mr.  Hobbes  tells  us,  that  laughter  arifes  from  pride, 
which  is. far  from  being  a  good-natured  paffion.  And , 
though  I  would  not  fcverely  difcountenance  alUnd^r- 
gence  of  it,  fince  laughter,  while  confined  to  vice  and 
folly,  is  no  very  cruel  punilhment  on  the  obje£l,  a&d 
may  be  attended  with  good  confequenc^$  to  him  ;  yet 
we  fhall,  I  believe,  find,  on  a  careful  examination 
into  its  motive,  that  it  is  not  produced  from  good-na- 
ture. But  this  is  one  of  the  firll  efforts  of  the  mind, 
which  few  attend  to,  or,  indeed,  are  capable  of  dif- 
covering  ;  and  however  felf-love  may  make  us  pleafed 
with  feeing  a  blemifh  in  another  which  we  are  our- 
{ehes  free  from,  yet  compafHon  on  the  firft  lefledioa 
of  apy  unhappinefs  in  the  object,  immediately  puis  9 
ftop  to  it  in  good  mi«ds.  For  inftance,  fuppofe  a  . 
perfon  v/ell  drell  f^ould  tumble  in  a  dirty  plac6  in  the 
ftreet ;  I  am  afraid  there  are  few  who  would  not  laugh 
at  the  accident :  now  what  is  this  laughter  other  than 
a  convuliive  §xtafy,  occafioned  by  the  contemplation 
of  our  own  happinefs,  compared  with  the  unfortunate 
perfon's  I  a  pleafure  which  feems,  to  favour  of  ill-na- 
ture :  but  as  this  is  one  of  thofe  firft,  and  as  it  were 
fpontaneous  motions  of  the  foul,  v^hich  few,  as  I 
have  faid,  attended  to,  and  none  can  prevent  5  fo  it 
doth  not  properly  conflitute  the  charader.  When  wc 
come  to  refledl  on  the  uneafmefs  this  perfdn  fu  friers, 
laughter,  in  a  good  and  delicate  mind,  v^ill  begin  to 
change  itfelf  into  compaifion  ;  and  in  proportion  as 
this  latter  operates  on  us,  we  may  be  faid  to  have 
more  or  lefs  good-nature  :  but  fhould  any  fatal  confe- 
quencc,  fuch  as  a  violent  bruife,  or  the  breaking  of  a 

bone, 
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bone,  attend  the  fall,  the  man  who  ihoald  ftill  con< 
tinue  to  laugh,  would  be  entitled  to  the  bkfeft  and 
YiJeft  ^pellation  with  which  any  language  can  ftigma* 
ti^e  him. 

From  what  hath  been  faid»  I  think  we  may  con- 
clude, that  a  conftant,  fettled,  glavering,  fneering 
fmile  in  the  countenance,  is  fo  far  from  indicating 
goodnefs,  that  it  may  be  with  much  confidence  de* 
pended  on  as  an  aiTurance  to  the  contrary. 

B^ut  I  would  not  be  underftood  here  to  fpeak  with 
the  leaft  regard  to  that  amiable,  open,  compofed, 
cheerful  afpeft,  which  is  the  refult  of  a  good  con* 
fcience,  and  the  emanation  of  a  good  heart ;  of  both 
which  it  is  an  infallible  fymptom  ;  and  may  be  the 
more  depended  on,  as  it  cannot,  I  believe,  be  coun*. 
terfeited,  with  any  reafonable  reibmblance,  by  the 
niceft  power  of  art. 

Neither  have  I  any  eye  towards  that  honeft,  hearty, 
loud  chuckle,  which  fhakes  the  fides  of  aldermen  and 
fqaires,  without  the  leaft  provocation  of  a  jeft  ;  pro- 
ceeding chiefly  from  a  full  belly  ;  and  is  a  iymptom 
(however  ftrange  it  may  feem)  of  a  very  gentk  and 
inoffenfive  quality,  called  dulnefs,  than  which  no- 
thing is  more  rifible  :  for  a&  Mr.  Pope,  with  exqui- 
fite  pleafantry,  fays, 

— ^— '  Gentle  Dulnefs  ever  loves  a  joke  :* 

i.  e.  one  of  her  own  jokes.  Thefe  are  fometimcs  per- 
formed by  the  foot ;    as  by   leaping  over  heads,  or 

chairs,  or  tables,  kicks  in  the  b ch,  &c.  fome- 

times  by  the  hand;  as  by  flaps  in  the  face,  palling  off 
wigs,  and  infinite  other  dexterities,  too  tedious  to  par- 
ticularize: fometimes  by  the  voiee  ;  as  by  hollowing, 
huzzaing,  and  finging  merry  (i.  e.  dull)  catches,  by 
merry  (i.  e.  dull)  fellows. 

Laftly ;  I  do  |>y  no  means  hint  at  the  various  laughs, 
titters,  tehes,  &c.  of  the  fair  fex,  with  whom,  indeed, 
this  eflay  Kath  not  any  thing  to  do ;  the  knowledge  o? 
thecharaders  of  women  being  foreign  to  my  intended 
purpofe ;  as  it  is  in  fad  a  fcience,  to  which  I  make 
not  the  leaft  pretenfion. 

The 
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The  fruile,  or  fneer,  which  compofes  the  countenance 
I  have  above  endeavoured  to  defcribe,  is  exfremely 
different  from  all  thefe :  but.^as  I  have  already  'dwelt 
pretty  long  on  it,  and  as  my  reader  will  not,  I  appre- 
heja4>  be  liable  to  miflake  it,  I  fhail  wind  up  my  cau- 
tion to  him  againft  this  fymptom,  jn  part  of  a  line  of 
Horace : 

Hk  niger  eft ;  hunc  tu  —  caveto. 

There  is  one  countenance,  which  is  the  plaineil 
inftance  of  the  general  mifunderllanding  of  that  adage, 
fronti  nulla  fides.  This  is  a  fierce  afpeft,  which  hath 
the'  fame  right  to  fignify  courage,  as  gravity  to  denote 
wifdom,  or  a  fmile  good-nature ;  whereas  experience 
teaches  03  the  contrary,  and  it  paffcs  among  mofl  men 
for  the  fymptom  only  of  a  bully. 

But. I  anj  aware,  that  I  (hall  be  reminded- of  an 
aliertion  which  I  Jet  out  with  in  the  beginning  of  this 
cfFay,  viz.  ",  That  nature  gives  us  as  fure  fymptom s 
**  of  the  difeafes  of  the  mind  as  fhe  doth  of  thofe  of  the 
"  body."  To  which,  what  I  have  now  advanced 
may  feem  a  contradiftioti.  The  truth  is,  nature  doth 
really  iipprint  fu^cieni  marks  in  the  countenance,  to 
inform  an  accurate  and  difcerning  eye :  but  as  fuch  is 
the  property  of  few,  the  generality  of  mankind  mif- 
take  the  aifedlatioH  for  the  reality  :  for  as  affedation  al 
ways  over-afts  her  part,  it  fares  with  her  as  with  a 
farcical  aftor  on  the  ftage,  whofe  monftrous  over- 
done grimaces  are  fure  xs\  catch  the  applaufe  of' an 
infenfible  audience  ;  while  the  trueft  and  fineil  ftrokes 
of  nature,  reprefented  by  a  jqdicious  and  juft  aftor, 
pafs  uno.bferved  and  difregarded.  In  the  fame  manner, 
the  true  fymptoms,  being  finer  and  lefs  glaring,  make 
no  impreffion  on  our  phyfiognomill;  while  the  grofler 
appearances  of  affectation  are  fure  to  attraft  his  eye, 
and  deceive  his  judgment.'  Thus  that, forightly  and 
penetrating  look,  which  is  almoft  a  certain  tdken  of 
underilanding  ;  that  cheerful  compofed  ferenity, 
which  always  indicates  good-nature  ;  and  that  fiery 
caft  of  the  eyes,  which  is  never  unaccompanied  witn 
courage,  are  often  over-looked  :  while  a  formal,  llate- 
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ly,  auftere  gravity ;  a  glavering  favviang  fmile,  and 
a  (Iron g  con tradlion  of  the  mufcles,  pafs  generally  on 
the  world  for  the  virtues  they  only  endeavour  to  affed. 

But  as  thefe  rules  are,  14>elieve,  none  of  them  with- 
out fome  exceptions;  ^s  they -are  of  no  ufe  but  to  an 
obferver  of  much  penetration;  laftly,  as  a  more  fub- 
tle  hypocrify  will  fometimes  efcape  undifcovered  front 
the  highefl  difcernment ;  let  us  lee  if  we  have  not  a 
more  infallible  guide  to  direft  us  to  the  knowledge  of 
men  ;  one  more  eafily  to  be  attained,  and  on  the  effi- 
cacy of  whith  we  may  with  the  greatcH  certainty 
rdy.  - 

And  furely  the  adions  of  n\en  feem  to  be  the  j  ufteH 
interpreters  of  their  thoughts,  and  the  trueft  llandards 
by  which  we  may  judge  them.  '  By  their  fruits  you 
•  fliall  know  them,'  is  a  faying  of  great  wifdom,  as  well 
as  authority.  And,  indeed,  this  is  fo  certain  a  me- 
thofl  of  apquiring  the  knowledge  I  contendTor,  that, 
at  firft  appearance,  it  feems  abfolutely  perfedl,  and  to 
want  no  manner  of  alTiftance. 

There  are,  however,  two  caufes  of  our  miHakes  on 
this  head  ;  and  which  lead  us  into  forming  very  erro- 
neous judgments-of  men,  even  while  their  anions  flare 
us  in  the  face,  and  as  if  were  hold  a  candle  to  us,  1)y 
which  we  may  fee  into  them. 

The  firft:  of  thefe  is  when  we  take  their  own  words 
againft  their  adlions.  This  (if  I  may  borrow  another 
'  illuftration  from  phyfic)  is  no  lefs  ridiculous,  than  it 
would  be  in  a  learned  profeflbr  of  that  art,  when  he 
perceives  his  light-headed  patient  is  in  the  utmoft 
danger,  to  take  his  word  that  he  is  well.  This  error 
is  infinitely  piore  common  than  its  extreme  abfurdity 
would  perfuade  us  was  poffiblc.  And  many  a  credu- 
lous perfon  hath  been  ruined  by  trufting  to  the  affer- 
tioiis  of  another,  who  muft  have  preferved  himfelf, 
had  he  placed  a  wifer  confidence  in  his  aftions. 

The  fecond  is  an  error  iHll  more  general.  This  is 
when  we  take  the  colour  of  a  man's  aftions,  not  from 
their  own  vifible  tendency,  but  from  his  public  cha- 
rafler :  when  we  believe  what  others  fay  of  him,  in 
oppofition  to  what  we  fee  him  do.  How  often  do  we 
fuffer  ourfelves  to  be  deceived,  out  of  the  credit  of  a 
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fa£l,  or  out  of  a  juft  opinion  of  its  hcinoufncfs,  by  the 
reputed  dignity  or  honcfty  of  the  perfon  who  did  it  ? 
how  common  are  fuch  ejaculations  as  thefe  ?  *^  O  k 
**  is  impoilible  he  fhould  be  guilty  of  any  fuch  thing  f 
**  he  mnH  have  done  it  by  miftake ;  he  could  not  dc- 
**  fign  it.  I  will  never  oelieve  any  ill  of  him.  So 
•'  good  a  man,  &c.  V*  when,  in  reality,  the  miftake 
lies  only  in  his  charafter.  Nor  is  there  any  more  fim* 
pie,  unjuft,  and  infufficient  method  of  judging  man<> 
tdnd,  than  by  public  eftimation,  which  is  oftner  ac- 
quired by  deceit,  partiality,  prejudice,  and  fuch  like^ 
than  by  real  defert.  I  will  venture  to  afBrm,  that  I 
have  known  fome  of  the  beft  fort  of  men  in  the  world 
(to  uTe  the  vulgar  phrafe)  who  would  not  have  fcrm^ 
pled  cutting  a  friend's  throat ;  and  a  fellow,  whom  no 
man  (hould  b^  feen  to  fpeak  to,  capable  of  the  higheft 
ads  of  friendlhip  and  benevolence* 

Now  it  will  be  neceflary  to  diveft  ourfelves  of  both 
thefe  errors,  before  we  can  reafonably  hope  to  attain 
any  adequate  knowledge  orthe  true  characters  of  men^ 
Adions  are  their  own  beft  expositors  ;  and  though 
crimes  may  admit  of  alleviating  circumftances,  which 
may  properly  induce  a  judge  to  mitigate  the  punifti* 
ment ;  from  the  ^motive,  for  inftance,  as  neceflity  may 
leffen  the  crime  of  ^robbery,  when  compared  to  wan- 
tonnefs  or  vanity  ;  or  from  fome  circumftance  attend- 
ing the  fa6l  itfelfi  as  robbing  a  ftranger  or  an  enemy ^ 
compared  with  committing  it  on  a  friend  or  benefac- 
tor ;  yet  the  crime  is  ftill  robbery,  and  the  perlbn  who 
commits  it  is  a  robber ;  though  he  Ihould  pretend  to 
do  it  with  a  good  defign,  or  the  world, fhould  con* 
cur  in  calling  nim  an  honeft  man. 

But  I  am  aware  of  another  objedion  which  may  be 
made  to  my  dodrine,  viz.  admitting  that  the  adlions 
of  men  are  the  fureft  evidence  of  their  charader,,  that 
this  knowledge  comes  too  late ;  that  it  is  to  caution 
us  againft  a  highwayman  after  he  hath  plundered  us, 
or  againft  an  incendiary,  after  he  hath  fired  our  houfcfc 

To  which  I  anfwer,  that  it  is  not  againft  force,  but 

deceit,  which  I  am  here  feeking  for  armour;  againft 

thofe  who  can  injure  us  only  by  obtaining  our  good 

opinion.     If  therefore  I  can  inftruft  my  reader  irom 
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•what  fort  of  perfons  he  is  to  withhold  this  opinion^ 
and  inform  h^m  of  all,  or  at  leafl  the  principal  arts  by 
which  deceit  proceeds  to  ingratiate  itfelf  with  us,  by 
which  he  will  be  effedually  enabled  to  defeat  its  pur.- 
pofe>  I  ihall  have  fufficiently  fatisfied  the  deiign  of 
this  elTay. 

And  here,  the  firfl  caution  I  (hall  give  him  is  againft 
flattery,  which  I  am  convinced  no  one  ufes^  without 
fomc  defign  on  the  perfon  flattered.     I  remember  to 
Jiave  heard  of  a  certain  nobleman,   who,  though  he 
was  an  immoderate  lover  of  receiving  flattery  himfelf, 
was  fo  far  from  beine  guilty  of  this  vice  to  others,  that 
Jie  was  remarkably  free  in  telling  men  their  faults.    A 
friend,  who  had  his  intimacy,  one  day  told  him ;  he 
wondered  that  he  who  loved  flattery  better  than  any 
man  living,  did  not  return  a  little  of  it  himfelf,  which 
he  might  be  fure  would  bring  him  back  fuch  plentiful 
intereft.     To  which  he  anfwered,  though  he  admitted  ' 
the  juftnefs  of  the  obfervation,  he  could  never  think  of 
giving  away  what  he  was  fo  extremely  covetous  of. 
Indeed,  *  whoever  knows  any  thing  of  the  nature  of 
men,  how  greedy  they  are  of  praife,  and  how  back- 
ward in  bellowing  it  on  others ;  that  it  is  a  debt  feL. 
dom  paid,  ev^n  to  the  greated  merit,  till  we  are  com* 
pelled  to  it,  may  reafonably  conclude,  that  this  gro-  - 
fufion,  this  voluntary  throwing  it  away  on  thofe  wko- 
do  not  deferve  it,  proceeds,  as  Martial  fays  of  a  beg* 
gar's  prefent,  from  fome  gther  motive  than  generoiity. 
or  good- will.    . 

But,  indeed,  there  are  few  whofe  vanity  is  £b  foul 
a  feeder,  to  digeft  flattery,  if  undifguifed;  itmuU  im- 
pofe  on  us,  in  order  to  allure  us :  before  we  can  relifli 
It,  we  muft  call  it  by  fome  other  name ;  fuch  as,  a 
juft  efteem  of,  and  refpedt  for,  our  real  worth  ;  a  debt 
due  to  our  merit,  and  not  a  prefent  to  our  pride. 

Suppofe  it  ihould  be  really  fo,  and  we  fliould  have 
all  thofe  great  or  good  qualities  which  are  extolled  in 
us ;  yet  coniidering,  as  I  have  faid  above,  with  what 
reluctance  fuch  debts  are  paid,  -we  may  juftly  fufpeft 
fome  defign  in  the  perfon  who  fo  readily  and  for- 
wardly  oflers  it  to  us.  It  is  well  obferved,  that  we 
do  not  attend^  without  uneaflnefsj  to  praifes  in  which 
z  we 
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We  have  no  concern,  much  lefs  fhall  we  be  ca^er  to 
utter  and  exaggerate  the  praife  of  an£)ther«  without 
fome  expectation  from  it. 

A  flatterer  therefore  is  a  juftobje£l  of  our  diftruft, 
and  will,  by  prudeiit  men,  be  avoided. 

Next  to  the  flatterer  is  the  profeflbr,  who  carries  his 
aiFeftion  to  you  ftill  farther ;  and,  on  a  flight  or  no  ac- 
ijuaintance,    embraces,    hugs,    kifles,    and  vows  the 
greateil  efteem  for  your  perfon,   parts,  and  virtues. 
To  know  whether  this  friend  is  finccre,  you  have  only 
to  examine  into  the  nature  of  friendftiip,  which  is^  al- 
ways founded  either  on  efteem  or  gratitude,  or  per- 
haps on  both.     Now  efteem,  admitting  every  requi- 
fitc  for  its  formation  prefent,  and  thefe  are  not  a  few, 
is  of  very  flow  growth ;  it  is  an  involuntary  afl^edlion^ 
j^ther  apt  to  give  us  pain  than  pleafure,  and  therefore 
meets  with  no  encouragement  in  our  minds^  which  it 
creeps  into  by  fmall  and  almoft  imperceptible  degrees : 
and,  perhaps^  when  it  hath  got  an  abfolute  pofleflion 
of  us,  may  require  fome  other  ingredient  to  engage 
our  friend fhip  to  its  own  objed.    It  appears  then  pret- 
ty plain,  that  this  mufliroom  paffion  here  raentiorfed, 
owes  not  its  original  to  efteem.     Whether  it  can  pofii-- 
.bly  flow  from  gratitude,  which  may. indeed  produce  it 
more  immediately,  you  will  more  eaflly  judge :  for 
though   there  are  fome  minds  whom  no  benefits  can 
infpire  with  gratitude^  there  are  more,  I  believe,  who 
conceive  this  aflfeftion  without  even  a  fuppofed  obli- 
gation.    If  therefore  you  can  aflure  yourfdf  it  is  im- 
poiEble  he  ftiould  imagine  himfelf  obliged  to  you,  yooj 
may  be  Satisfied  that  gratitudeis  not  the  motive  to  his 
friendfliip.     Seeing  then  that  yon  can  derive  it  from 
neither  of  thefe  fountains,  you  may  well  be  juftified  in 
fufpeding  its  falfliood  ;    and  if  fo,   you  will  ad  as 
wifely  in  receiving  it  into  your  heart,  as  he  doth  who 
knowingly  lodges  a  viper  in  his  bofom,  or  a  thief  in 
his  houfe.  *  Fbrgivethe  afts  of  your  enemies*  hath  been 
thought  the  highcft  maxim  of  morality :  *  Fear  the  pro- 
'  feffions  of  your  friends,*  4s  perhaps  the  wifeft. 

'The   third  charader  again  ft  which  an  open  heart 
fliould  be  alarmed,  is  a  fi-omifer,  one  who  rifes  ano- 
ther fiep  in  fri^ndfliip.     The  man  who  is  wantonly 
D  3  profiiie 
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profufe  of  his  promifes  ougjit  to  fink  his  credit  as 
much  as  a  tradefman  would  oy  uttering  great  number 
of  promiflbry  notes^  payable  at  a  diftant  day.  The 
trucft  cbnclufion  ia  both  cafes  is,  that  neither  intend, 
or  will  be  able,  to  pay.  And  as  the  latter  moft  proba- 
bly intends  to  chest  you  of  your  money,  fo  the  former 
at  leaft  defigns  to  cheat  you  of  your  thanks ;  and  it  is 
well  for  you,  if  he  hath  no  deeper  purpofe,  and  that 
vanity  is  the  only  evil  paflion  to  which  he  deitines  you 
a  facriiice. 

I  would  not  be  here  underftood  to  point  at  the  pro- 
mifes of  political  great  men,  which  they  are  fuppofed 
to  lie  under  a  neceiEty  of  giving  in  great  abundance  ; 
and  the  value  of  them  is  fo  well  known,  that  few  are 
to  be  impofed  on  by  them.  The  profefTor  I  here  mean, 
is  he  who  on  all  occafions  is  ready,  of  his  own  head, 
^d  unaiked,  to  promife  &vours.  This  is  fuch  ano- 
ther inftance  of  generofity,  as  his  who  relieves  his 
friend  in  diftrefs,  by  a  draught  on  *  Aldgate  pump. 
Of  thefe  there  are  feveral  kinds;  fome  who  promife 
what  they  never  intend  to  perform ;  others,  who  pro- 
mife what  they  arc  not  fure  they  can  perform ;  and 
others  again,  who  promife  fo  many,  tha.t,  like  debtors^ 
being  not  able  to  pay  all  their  debts,  they  afcerward^> 
pay  none. 

,  The  man  who  is  inquifitive  into  the  fecrets  of  your 
zSnirs,  with  which  he  hath  no  concern,  is  another 
objed  of  your  caution.  Men  no  more  defire  another's, 
fecrets,  to  conceal  them,  than  they  would  another's 
porie,  for  the  pleafure  only  of  carrying  it. 

.  Nor  is  a  flanderer  lefs  wifely  to  be  avoided,  unlefs 
you  chttfe  to  feaft  on  your  neighbour's  faults^  at  the 
price  of  being;  ferved  np  yourfelf  at  the  tables  of  others  : 
for  perfons  of  this  flamp  are  generally  impartial  in 
tiieir  abufe.  Indeed,  it  is  not  always  poffible  totally 
to  efcape  them ;  for  being  barely  known  to  them  is  a 
fure  title  to  their  calumny ;  but  the  more  they  are  ad- 
mitted to  your  acquainunce,  the  mor^  you  will  t>c 

bufed  by  them. 

*  A  merfaAtUe  phtafc  (ora  bid  note. 
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I  fear  the  next  charafler  I  iball  mention,  may  give 
offence  to  the  grave  part  of  mankind  ;  for  whofc  wif- 
dom  and  honefty.I  have  an  eqaal  refpe£t;  but  I  mull, 
however,  venture  to  caution  my  open-hearted  reader 
again fl  a  faint.  No  honeft  and  feniible  man  will  un« 
derftand  me  here,  as  attempting  to  declaim  agaiqft 
fandtity  of  morals.  The  fanftity  I  mean,  is  that  which 
flows  from  the  lips,  and  Ihines  m  the  countenance.  It 
may  be  faid,  perhaps,  that  real  fan<Etity  may  wear 
thefe  appearances ;  and  how  ih^U  we  (hen  diflinguifli, 
with  any  certainty,  the  true  from  the  fiditious?  J  an- 
fwer,  that  if  we  admit  this  to  be  poffiblp,  yet,  as  it  i^ 
likewife  pof&ble  that  it  may  be  only  counterfeit,  and  as 
in  fa£l  it  is  fo  ninety  nine  times  in  a  hundred,  it  is 
better  that  one  real  faint  ihould  fuiPer  a  little  unjufi: 
fufpicion,  than  that  ninety-nin8^  villains  fhould  impofe 
on  the  world,  aiid  be  enabled  to  perpetrate  their  vil- 
lainies under  this  mafls:. 

But,  to  fay  the  truth;  a  four,  morofe,  ill-natured, 
cenforious  fanftity,  never  is,  nor  can  be  iincere.  Is  a 
rcadinefs  to  defpife,  to  hate,  and  to  condemn,  the 
temper  of  a  chriftian  ?  can  he  who  paiTes  fen  ten  ce  on 
the  fouls  of  men  with  more  delight  and  triumph  than 
(he  devil  can  execute  it,  have  the  impudence  to  pre- 
tend himfelf  a  difciple  of  ^ne  who  died  for  the  fins  of 
mankind.  Is  not  fuch  a  fandity  the  true  mark  of  that 
hypocrify,  which,  in  many  places  of  fcripture,  and 
particularly  in  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  St.  Mat- 
thew, is  fo  bitterly  inveighed  againft. 

As  this  is  a  moft  deteftable  charader  in  fociety  ; 
and  as  its  malignity  is  more  particularly  bent  againft 
the  befl  and  worthieft  men,  the  iincere  and  open- 
hearted,  whom  it  p^fecutes  with  inveterate  envy  and 
hatred,  I  (hall  take  fomc  pains  in  the  ripping  it  up, 
and  expofins  the  horrors  of  its  infide,  that  we  may  all 
ihun  it ;  and  at  the  fame  time  will  endeavour  fo  plain. 
ly  to  dcfcribe  its  outfide,  that  we  fhall  hardly  be  lia- 
ble, by  any  midake,  to  fall  into  its  fnares. 

With  regard  then  to  the  infide  (if  1  am  allowed  that 

cxpreffion)  of  this  charafter,  the  fcripture- writers  have 

employed  uncommon  labour  in  differing  it.     Let  as 

hear  our  Saviour  himfelf,  in  the  chapter  above  cited. 

D  4  '*  It 
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•'  It  devour^  widows  houfes  ;  it  makes  its  profefytes 
*'  two-fold  more  the  children  of  hell;  it  omits  th^ 
*'  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  judgment,  mercy^ 
•'  and,  faith;  it  flrains  *  off  a  gnat,  and  Avallows  a 
^'  camel;  it  is  full  of  extortion  andexcefs."  St.  Paul^ 
in  his  firft  Epiftle  to  Timothy,  fays  of  them,  *'  That 
*'  they  fpeak  lies,  and  their  conscience  is  feared  wi^h 
**  a  red  hot  iron."  And  in  many  parts  of  the  Old 
Teltament,  as  in  Job;  *'  Let  the  hypocrite  reign 
*•  not,  left  the  people  be  enfnared:"  And  SolomOY^ 
in  his  Proverbs ;  "  An  hypocrite  with  his  mouth  de- 
*'  ftroveth  his  neighbour." 

In  tnefe  feveral  texts,  moft  of  the  enormities  of  this 
charader  are  defcribed  :  but  there  is  one  which  de- 
ferves  a  fuller  comment,  as  pointing  at  its  very  ef- 
fe'nce  :  I  mean  the  thirteenth  verfe  of  the  twenty-third' 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  where  jefus  addreiTeshimfelf 
thus  to  the  Pharifees  :  "  Hypocrites ;  for  ye  (hut 
**  up  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  again  (I  men ;  for  ye 
*'  neither  go  in  yourfclves,  neither  fuffer  ye  thera 
**  that  are  entering  to  go  in.'*^ 

This  is  an  admirable  pidlure  of  fandlified  hypocrify, 
which  will  neither  do  good  itfelf,  nor  fuiFer  others  to 
do  it.  But  if  we  underlland  tfce  text  figuratively,  we 
may  apply  it  to  that  cenforious  quality  of  this  vice, 
which,  as  it  will  do  nothing  honeftly  to  dcferve  reputa- 
tion, fo  is  it  ever  induftrious  to  deprive  others  of  the 
praifes  due  to  their  virtues.  It  confines  all  merit  to 
thofe  external  forms  which  are  fully  particularized  in 
fcripture  ;  of  thefe  it  is  itfelf  a  rigid  obferver  ;  hence 
it  muft  derive  all  honour  and  reward^  iil  this  world  ; 
nay,  and  even  in  the  next,  if  it  can  impofc  on  itfelf  , 
fo  far  as  to  imagine  itfelf  capable  of  cheating  the  Al- 
ipighty,  and  obtaining  apy  reward  there. 

Now  a  galley-flave,  of  an  envious  difpofition,  doth 
not  behold  a  man  free  from  chains,  and  at  his  eafe^ 

•  So  is  the  Greek,  whicl^  tl^e  traoflators  have  miftaken  :  they 
rtnitr  It,  Jirah  at  a  gnat ,  i.  e.  ftruggle  in  fwallowing,  whereas, 
in  reality,  the  Greek  word  is,  to  ftrain  throi^gh  a  cullender  ;  and 
the  idea  ii,  that  though  they  pretend  their  confciences  are  fo  fine, 
that  a  gnat  is  with  difficulty  ftrained  through  them,  yet  they  can,  if 
they  picafe,  open  them  wide  enough  to  admit  a  cameU 

with 
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with  more  envy  than  pcrfons  in  thefe  fetters  of  fandUty 
vicWth«reft  of  mankind;  efp^ially  fach  as  they  be- 
lifdld  ivhhoutthem  entering  into  the  kingdom  of  Hea« 
itert:  Thefe  are  indeed  the  objeds  of  their  higheft 
animo^ty,  and  are  al^\^ys  the  fureft  marks  of  their  de- 
traction. Peribns  of  more  goodnefs  than  knowledge 
of  mankiild^  when  they  are  calumniated  by  thefe 
faints,  are,  I  believe,  apt  to  impute  the  calumny  to 
'ih  ignorance  of  their  real  charader  ;  and  imagine,  if 
Ihey  could  better  inform  the  faid  faints  of  their  innate 
"Worth,  they  fhould  be  better  treated  by  them ;  but 
das  !  this  is  a  total  miftake  :  the  more  good  a  fandU-- 
fied  hypocrite  knows  of  an  open  and  an  honeft  man, 
the  more  h)e  envies 'and  hates  him^  and'the  more  ready 
he  is  to  feize  or  invent  an  opporturiity  of  detrading 
from  his  real  merit. 

But  envy  is  not  their  only  motive  of  hatred  to  good 
men ;  they  are  eternally  jealous  of  being  feen  through, 
and  confequemly  expofed,  by  them.  A  hypocrite  in 
'ibciety  lives  in  the  fame  appreheniion  with  a  thicf^ 
who  lies  concealed  in  the  midft  of  the  family  he  is  to 
rob:  for  this  fancies  himfelf  petceivcd  when  he  is  lead 
ib  ;  every  motion  alarms  him  ;  he  fears  he  is  difco- 
ycred, .  and  is  fufpicious  that  every  one  who  enters  the 
room,  km>ws  where  he  is  hid,  and  is  coming  to  feize 
him.  And  thus,. as  nothing  hates  more  violently  than 
feair,  many  an  innocen-t  pcrfon,  who  fufpeds  no  evil 
intended  hinx,  is  detefted  by  him  who  intends  it. 

Now  in'deftroying  the  reputation  of  a  virtuous  and' 
good  man,  the  hypocrite  imagines  he  hath  difarmed 
his  enemy»of»  all  weapons  to  hurt  him ;  and  therefore 
this  fanflified  hypocrify  is  not  more  induftrious  ito 
conceal  its  owit 'vices,  than  to  obfcure  and  contaminate 
the  virtues  of  others.  As  the  bufinefe^of  fuch  a  man's 
life  is  to  procure  praife,  by  acquiring  and  maintaining 
an  undeferved  charadqr ;  fo  is  his  utmoft  care  em- 
ployed to  deprive  thofe  who  have  an  honeft  claim  to 
the  charadter  himfelf  affeds  only,  of  all  the  emolu- 
ments which  would  otherwife  arife  to  them  from  it. 

The  prophet  Ifaiah  fpeaks  of  thefe  people,  where 

he  f^ys,  '*  Woe  ui\to  them  who  call  evil  good,  and 

'^*  good  evil;  that  put  darknefs  for  light,  and  light 
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*'  for  darknefs,  &c.'*  In  his  iermon  on  which  text,, 
the  witty  Dr.  South  hath  thdc  wordr. — "  DetraBion 
**  is  that  killing  poifonous  arrow,  drawn  out  of  the 
*^  devil's  quiver,  which  is  always  flying  about,  an4 
•*  doing  execution  in  the  dark  :  againft  which  vo  'vir^ 
^'  tue  is  a  deftnce,  no  innocence  a/ecurity.  It  is  a  wea- 
*'  pon  forged  in  hell,  and  formed  by  that  prime  arti- 
**  ncer  and  engineer,  the  devil ;  and  none  but  that 
**  great  God,  who  knows  all  things,  and  can  do  all 
^  things,  can  proteft  the  heft  of  men  againft  it.'* 

To  thefe  likewife  Martial  alludes  in  the  following 
lines. 

Vt  bene  loquatur  fentiatque  Mamertu$, 
Efficere  nullis,  Aule,  moriius  fojis. 

I  have  been  fomewhat  diffufive  in  the   cenforious 
branch   of  this  charader,  as  it  is  a  very  fcrtiicions, 
cine ;  and  (according  to  what  I  have  obferved)  little 
known  and  attended  to.     I  fhall  not  defcribe  all  its 
other  qualities.     Indeed,  there  is  no  fpecies  of  mif- 

,  chief  which  it  doth  not  produco^  For,  not  to  mention 
the  jjrivate  villanies  it  daily  tranfafts,  moft  of  the 
great  evils  which  have  affedled  fociety,  wars,  murders^ 

.  and  maflacres,  have  owed  their  original  to  this  abomi- 
nable vice ;  which  is  the  deftroyer  of  the  innocent^ 
and  proie(5tor  of  the  guilty;  whkh  hath  introduced 
all  manner  of  evil  into  the  world,  and  hath  almoft  ex- 
pelled every  grain  of  good  out  of  it.  Doth  it  not  at- 
tempt to  cheat  men  into  the  purfuit  of  forrow  and  mi- 
fery,  under  the  appearance  of  virtue,  and  to  frighten 
them  from  mirth  and  pleafure,  under  the  colour  of 
vice,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  fin  ?  Doth  it  not  attempt  to 
gild  over  that  poifonous  potion,  made  up  of  malevo- 
lence, aullerity,  and  fuch  curfed  ingredients,  while 
it  enrbirters  the  delightful  draught  of  innoceht  plea*, 
fure  with*  the  naufeousrelifli  of  fear  and  fhamc. 

No  wonder  then  that  this  malignant  curfed  difpofi- 
tion,  which  is  the  difffrace  of  human  nature  and  the 
bane  of  fociety,  ihouW  be  fpoken  againft  with  .fuch 
remarkable   bitternefs,  by  the  benevolent  4«thorof 

our 
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our  religion,  particularly  in  the  thirty-third  verfe  of 
the  above-cited  chapter  ,ef  St.  Matthew. 

Te/erpents^  ye  generation  of  nnpers^  botjo  can  ye  efcapei 
the  damnation  of  hell? 

Having  now  difpatched  the  infide  of  this  chara<fler,. 
and,  as  I  apprehend,  faid  enough  to  make  any  one 
avoid,  I  am  fure  fufficient  to  make  a  chriftian  deteil 
it,  nothing  remains  but  to  examine  the  outfide,  in  or- 
d^r  to  furniih  honed  men  with  fuHicient  rules  to  dif^ 
cover  it.  And  in  this  we  (hall  have  the  fame  divine: 
guide,  whom  we  have  in  the  former  part  followed. 

Firfl,  then,  beware  of  that  fanftified  appearance^. 
**  that  whited  fepulchrc,  which  looks  beautiful  out- 
*^'  ward,  and  is  within  full  of  aU  uncleannefs.  Thofe 
"  who  make  clean  the  outfidc  of  the  platter,  but 
**  within  are  full  of  extortion  and  excefs." 

Secondly,  Look  well  to  thofe  "  who  bind  heavy 
*'  burdens,  and  grievous  ta  be  borne,  and  lay  them> 
**  on  mens  ihoulders  ;>  but  they  themfelv«s  will  not 
**  move  them  with  one  of  their  fingers.V 

**  Thefe  heavy  burdens  (fays  Burket)  were  coun- 
"  fels  and  directions,  rules   and  canons,    aufterities> 
'"*  and  feverities,  which  the  Pharifees  introduced  and" 
*'  impofed  upon  their  hearers."     This  requires   no^ 
further  comment  :   for,  as  I  have  before  faid,  thefe 
hypocrites  place  all  virtue,  and  all  religion,  in  tbe^ 
obiervation  of  thofe  aufterities  and  feverities,  without 
which  the  trueft  and  pureft  goodnefs  will  never  re- 
ceive their  commendation  :    but    how    different  this- 
do^rine  is  from   the  temper  of  chrifiianity,  may  be 
gathered  by  that  total  of  all  chriflian  morality,  with 
which  Jefus  fums  up  the  excellent  precepts  delivered 
in  his  divine  fermon  :  "  l^herefvrt  do  unto  all  men  a»- 
**  ye  would  they  (hodd  unto  you  :  for  thisAs  the  lai^ 
**  and  the  prophets  J*^ 

Thirdly,  Beware  of  all  often tation  of  virtue,  good-  . 
ncfs,  or  piety.  By  this  oftentation,  I  mean  that  of- 
the  countenance  and  the  mouth,  or  of  fomc  external 
forms.  And  this,  I  apprehend,  is  the  meaning  o£ 
Jefus,  where  he  fays,  **  They  do  their  works  to  be 
**  feen  of  men,"  as  appears  by  the  context ;  **  They 
•'  make  broad  their  phyladeries,  and  enlarge  the 
**  borders  of  their  garments."  Thefe  phylai^eries 
Dv6  W4;rft' 
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were  certain  fcrolls  of  parchment,  whereon  were 
written  the  ten  commandnients,  and  particular  parts 
of  the  Mofaic  law,  which  they  oftentatioufly  wore  on 
their  garments,  thinking  by  that  ceremony  to  fulfii 
the  precept  delivered  to  them  in  a  verfe  of  Deuterono- 
my, though  they  negleded  to  fulfil  the  laws  they  wore 
thus  about  them. 

Another  inftance  of  their  oftentation  was-^**  male- 
**  ing  long  prayers,  i.  e.  (fays  Burket)  making  long 
^'  prayers  (or,  perhaps,  pretending  to  make  them)  in 
**  the  temples  and  (ynagogues  fpr  widows  and  there- 
'•*  upon  perfuading  them  to  give  bountifully  to  the 
*•  corban,  or  the  common  treafure  of  the  temple^ 
"  fome  part  of  which  was  employed  for  their  main- 
*'  tenance.  Learn,  i.  It  is  no  ne*iv  thing  for  defign- 
•'  ing  hypocrites  to  cover  the  fouleft  tranfgreflion 
-"  with  the  cloak  of  religion.  The  Pharifees  make 
**  long  prayers  a  cover  for  their  covetoufnefs.  2» 
'*  That  to  make  ufe  of  religion  in  policy  for  worldly 
"  advantage  fake,  is  the  way  to  be  damned  with  a 
^*  vengeance  for  religion  fake.^ 

Again,  fays  Jefus, — **  in  paying  ti^he  of  mint  and 
'*  anife  and  cummin,  while  they  omit  the  weightier  ^ 
**  matters  of  the  law,  judgment,  mercy,  and  faith.*' 
By  which  we  are  not  to  underfland  (nor  would  I  be 
underflood  fo  to  mean)  any  inhibition  of  paying  the 
prieft  his  dues  ;  but,  as  my  commentator  obferves> 
"  an  often tation  of  a  precife  keeping  the  law  in  fmaller 
"  matfers,  and  neglcfting  weightier  duties.  They 
"  paid  tythe  of  mint,  anife,  and  cummin  [i.  e.  of 
•*  the  minuteft  and  moft  worthlefs  things),  but, 
**  at  the  fame  time  omitted  judgment,  mercy,  and 
"  faith  ;  that  is,  jull:  dealing  among  men,  charity 
**  towards,  the  poor,  and  faithfulnefs  in  their  promifes 
"  and  covenants  one  with  another.  This,  fays  our 
*'  Saviour,  is  toftrain  at  a  gnat,  and  fwallow  a  camel : 
■'  a  proverbial  expreffion,  intimating,  that  fome  per- 
*•  fons  pretend  great  nicenefs  and  fcrupuloiity  about 
'*  fmall  matters,  and  none,  or  but  little,  about  du- 
*«  ties  of  the  grcateft  moment.  Hence,  note.  That 
«*  hypocrites  lay  the  greateft  ftrefs  upon  the  leaft 
''  matters  in  religion,  and  place  holinefs  moft  in  thefe 
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**  things  where  God  places  it  leaft."  Ye  tythe  mint,. 
&c.  but  negleft  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law. 
**  This  is  indeed  the  banc  of  all  religion  and  true 
**  piety,  to  prefer  rituals  and  human  inftitutions 
**  before  divine  commands^  and  the  pradice  of  na- 
•*  tural  religion.  Thus  to  do  is  a  certain  Jign  of  grofs^ 
*'  bypocrijy.'' 

Nothing  can,  in  fa^,  be  more  foreign  to  the  na- 
ture of  virtue  than  often tation.  It  is  truly  faid  of 
virtue,  that,  could  men  behold  her  naked,  they  would^ 
be  all  in  love  with  her.  Here  it  is  implied,  that  this 
is  a  fight  very  rare  or  diificult  to  come  at ;  and,  in- 
deed, there  is  always  a  modeft  backward  nefs  in  true^ 
Virtue  tO  expofe  her  naked  beauty.  She  is  confcious 
of  her  innate  worth,  and  little  defirous  of  expofing  it 
to  the  public  view.  It  is  the  harlot  Vice  who  con- 
ftantly  endeavours  to  fet  off  the  charms  flie  counter-^ 
feits,  in  order  to  attra^  men's  applaufe,  and  to  work 
her  finifter  ends  by  gaining  their  admiration  and  their* 
confidence. 

I  fhall  mention  but  one  fymptom  more  of  this  hy- 
pocrify ;  and  this  is  a  readinefs  to  cenfure  the  faults^ 
of  others.  "  Judge  not,  fays  Jefus,  left  you  be- 
^'  judged."— And  again  ;  **  Why  beholdeft  thou  the- 
V  mote  tliat  is  in  thy  brother's  eye,  but  confidereft 
'*  not  the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye?"  On  which 
the  abovementioned  commentator  rightly  obfcrves, 
"  That  ihofe  who  are  moft  cenforious  of  the  lefler 
**  infirmities  of  others,  are  ufually  moft  notorioudy 
*•  guilty  of  far  greater  failings  themfclves."  This* 
fendlified  fknder  is,  of  all,  the  moft  (tvttt^  bitter,, 
and  cruel ;  and  is  fo  eafily  diftinguiftied  from  thar 
which  is  either  the  efted  of  anger  or  wantonnefs,  an<L 
whi(^  I  have  mentioned  before,  that  I  ftiali  dwell  no> 
longer  upon  it. 

And  here  I  ftiall  difmifs  my  character  of  a  fa^di- 
fied  hypocrite,  with  the  honeft  wifh  which  Shake-^ 
fpeare  hath  lauBched  forth  againft  an  execrable  villain  :  ^ 

— '  That  Heaven  would  put  in  every  honeft  hand  a 

*  whip, 
'  To  1^^  the  rafcal  naked  througl^  the  world.' 

_   I  have 
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^  I  have  nDw>  I  thinks  enumerated  the  princfpal 
methods  by  which  deceit  works  its  ends  on  eafy,  cre*- 
dulous,  and  open  difpoiitions  ;  and  have  endeavoured 
tp  point  out  the  fymptoms  by  which  they  may  be  dif- 
covered  ^  biit  while  men  are  blinded  by  vanity  and 
felf-love«  and  while  artful  hypocrify  knows  how  to 
adapt  itfelf  to  their  blind  fides,  and  to  humour  their 
paifions,  it  will  be  difficult  for  honeft  and  undeiignin^ 
men  to  efcape  the  fnares  of  cunning  and  impofition  ;^ 
I  ihall  therefore  recommend  one  more  certain  rule,  and 
which,  1  believe,  if  duly  attendedto,  would,  in  a  great 
meafure,  extirpate  all  fallacy  out  of  the  world;  or 
muft  at  leafl  fo  effedually  diiappoint  its  pnrpofes,  thac 
it  would  foon  be  worth  no  man's  while  to  aiTume  it^ 
^d  the  charader  of  knave  and  fool  would  be  more 
apparently  (what  they  are  atprefent  in  reality)  allied^ 
or  united^ 

This  method  is,  carefully  to  obferve  the  anions  <jf 
39ien  with  ethers,  and  efpecially  with  thofe  to  whom, 
they  are  allied  in  blood,  marriage,  friendfhip,  pro- 
feffion,  neighbourhood,  or  any  other  connexion :  nor 
can  you  want  an  opportunity  of  doing  this ;  for  none* 
hut  the  weakeft  of  men  would  rafhly  and  madly  place 
a  confidence  which  may  wtiy  materially  aife^  him  iit 
any  one,  on  a  flight  or  to  acquaintance. 

Trace  then  the  man  propofed  to  your  trufb,  into* 
his  private  family  and  neareA  intimacies.  See  whether 
he  hath  aded  the  part  of  a  good  fon,  brother,  huf- 
band,  father,  friend,  mafter,  iervant,  &c.  If  he  hath 
difcharged  thefe  duties  well,  your  confidence  will  have 
a  good  foundation;  but  if  he  hath  behaved  himfelf  in. 
thefe  offices  with  tyranny,  Avith  cruelty,  with  infide- 
lity, with  inconilaffcy,  you  may  be  afTured  he  will 
take  the  firfl  opportunity  his  intereft  points  out  to  hiih^ 
.  ef  exercifing  the  (ame  ill  talents  at  yoctr  expence. 
-  I  have  often  thought  mankind  would  be  little  liable 
to  deceit  (at  leafl  much  lefs  than  they  are)  if  they  would, 
believe  their  own  eyes,  and  judge  of  men  by  what 
they  a6lually  fee  theni  perform  towards  thofe  with, 
whom  they  are  mofl  clofely  conneded  :  whereas,  how 
common  is  it" to  perfuade  ourfelves,  that  the  undutiful, 
ungrateful  fon,  the  unkind,.Qr  baibarou  brother  ;  or 

the 
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the  man  who  is  void  of  all  tendernt&y  honourj  or 
even  humanity >  to. his  wife  or  children >  fliall  never- 
thelefs  become  a  fincere  and  faithful  friend  !  but  how 
monflrous  a  belief  is  it^  that  the  perfon  whom  we  find 
incapable  of  difcharging  the  neartft  duties  of  l^lation^ 
whom  no  ties  of  blood  or  affinity  can  bind  ;  nay,  who 
is  even  deficient  in  that  goodnefs  which  iniftind  infufes- 
into  the  brute  creation;  that  fuch  a  perfon  fhould 
have  a  fufiicient  ilock  of  virtue  to  fupply  the  ardqous^ 
charader  of  honour  and  honefty.  This  is  a  credulity 
fo  abfurd,  that  it  admits  of  no  aggravation* 

Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  unjuftiiiable  to  our 
prudence,  than  an  opinion  that  the  man  whom  we  ' 
fee  a^  the  part  of  a  villain  to  others,  fhould,  on  fome 
minute  change  of  perfon,  time,  place,  or  other  cir- 
comftance,  behave  like  an  honefl  and  juft  man  to  our<» 
felves.  I  ihall  not  here  difpute  the  4odrine  of  repent- 
ance, any  more  than  its  tendency  ft)  the  good  of  fb- 
ciety  ;  but  as  the  a^ons  of  men  are  the  befl  index  to- 
their  thoughts,  as  they  do»  if  well  attended  to  and 
Bnderftood,  with  the  utmofl  certainty  demonflrate  the 
character;  and  as  we  are  not  fo  certain  of  the  fince* 
rity  of  the  repentance,  I  think  we  mey  with  jujlice 
iufpe^l,  at  leaft  fo  far  as  to  deny  him  our  confidence^, 
that  a  man  whom  we  once  kne^  to  be  a  villain,  re«> 
mains  a  villain  ililL 

And^ow  let  us  fee  whether  thefe  obfervations,  ex- 
tended a  little  farther,  and  taken  into  public  life,  may 
not  help  us  to  account  for  fome  phaenomena,  whic^ 
taye  lately  appeared  in  this  hemifphere  :  for  as  a. 
man's  good  behaviour  to  thofe  with  whom  he  hath  thd- 
nearefl  and  clofeft  connexion,  is  the  beft  a/Turance  to 
which  a  Granger  can  truft  for  his  honeft  condud  ia 
any  engagement  he  ihall  enter  into  with  Jiim  ;  fo  is  a 
worthy  difcharge  of  the  fbcial  offices  of  a  private  Na- 
tion, the  flrongefl  fecurity  which  a  man  can  give  of  aa 
■pright  demeanour  in  any  public  truft,  if  his  country 
mall  repofe  it  in  him  ;  and  we  may  be  well  fatisfied^ 
that  the  mo^  popular  fpeeclies,  and  moH  plauiible 
pretences  of  one  of  a  diiFerent  character,  are  only 
gilded  fnares  to  delude  us,  and  to  facrifice  us,  in  fome 
manner  or  other,  to  his  own  finiiter  purpofes..    It  is 

well 
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well  faid  in  one  of  Mr.  Pope's  letters  ;  '*  How  (half  - 
•*  a  man  love  five  millions,  who  could  never  love  a 
**  fingle  pcrfon  ?"  If  a  man  hath  more  love  than  what 
cen^efs  in  himfelf,  it  will  certainly  light  on  his  chil- 
dren, his  relations,  friends,  and  neareft  acquaintance, 
l/*he  extends  it  farther,  what  is  it  lefs  than-general 
philanthropy,  or  love  to  mankind  ?  Now,  as  a  good 
man  loves  his  friend  better  than  a  common  acquaint- 
ance ;  fo  philanthropy  will'  operat6  Wronger  towards 
.  his  own  country  than  any  other  r  but  no  man  can  have 
this  general  philanthropy  who  hath  not  private  afFec-  _ 
tion,  any  more  than  he  who  »hath  not  ftrength  fuffi- 
cient  tb  lift  ten  pounds,  can  at  the  fame  time  be  able^ 
to  throw  a  hundred  weight  over  his  head.  Therefore 
the  bad'fbn,  hufband,  father,  brother,  friend;  in  a 
word,  the  bad  man  in  private  can  never  be  a  fincere 
patriot.  ' 

•   In  Rome  and  Sparta  I  agree  it  was  otherwife  :-  for 
there  patriotifm,  by  education,  became '  a  part  of  ther 
charafter.     Their  children  were' nurfed  in  patriotifm, 
it  was  taught  them  at    an  age  when  religion  in  all 
countries  is  firft  irtcalcated.     And  as  we  iee  men  of 
all  religions  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  the  doc- 
trines of  it  (which  they  often  do  not  know,  and  feldpm- ' 
have  confidered)  ;  fo  were  thefe  Spartans  and  Romans ' 
ready  with  as  implicit  faith  to  die  for  their  country  ;, 
though  the  private  morals  of  the   former  were  very 
depraved,  and  the  latter  were  the  public  robbers  of 
mankind.        , 

Upon  what'  foundation  their  patriotifra  then  ftood, 
feems  pretty  apparent,  and  perhaps  there  can  be  no  - 
furer.  For,  I  apprehend,  if  twenty  boys  were. taught 
from  their  infancy  toiielieve,  that  the  Royal- Exchange 
was  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  ;  and  confequently  in- 
fpired  with  a  fuitable  awe^  for  it ;  and,  laftly,  inftrtt€t- 
ed  that  it  was  great,  glorious,  and  god-like  to  defend 
it;  nineteen  of  them  would  afterwards  chearfully  fa*^ 
crifice  their  lives  to  its  defence  ;  at  leaft,  it  is  impof- 
fible  that  any  of  them  would  agree,  for  a  paultry  re- 
ward, to  fet  it  on  fire  ;  not  even  though  they  were 
rogues  and  highwaymen  in  their  difpofition.  But  if 
you  wercxadmitted  to  chafe  twenty  of  fuch  difpolitions 

at 
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at  the  age  of  manhood,  who  had  never  learnt  any 
thmp;  of  its  holinefs,  contracted  any  fuch  awe,  nor 
imbibed  any  fuch  duty,  I  believe  it  would  be  diflicult 
to  bring  them  to  venture  their  lives  in  its  caufe  ;  nor 
ihottid  I  doubt,  could  I  pcrfuade  them  of  the  fecurity 
of  the  faft,.  of 'bribing,  them  to  apply  the  firebrand  to 
any  part  of  the  building  I  plcafed*  > 

But  a  worthy  citizen  of  London,  without  borrow- 
ing any  fuch  fuperilition  from  education,  would  fcarcc 
be  tempted,  by  any  reward,  to  deprive  the  city  of  fa 
great  an  ornament,  and  what  is  fo  ufeful  and  neceffary 
to  its  trade;  at  the  fame  time  to  endanger  the  ruin  of 
thoufands,  and  perhaps  the  deflru6lion  of  the  whole. 

The  application  feems  pretty  eafy  j  that,  as  there  ia 
no  fuch  pailion  in  human  nature  as  patriotifm,  con- 
iidered  abftraftedly,  and  by  itfelf,  it  muft  be  intro- 
duced by  art,  and  that  while  the  mind  of  man  is  yet 
foft  and  dudlilc,  and  the  unformed  charafter  fufcepti- 
ble  of  any  arbitrary  impreffion  you  pleafe  to  make  oa 
it :  or,  fecondly,  it  muft  be  founded  on  philanthropy* 
or  univerfal  benevolence ;  a  paflion  which  really  exifts 

.  in  fome  natures,  and  which  is  necefiarily  attended 
with  the  excellent  quality  abovementioned  :  for  as  it 

^eems  granted,  that  the  man  cannot  love  a  millioft 
who  never  could  love  a  fingte  perfoa;  fo  will  it,  I 
apprehend,  appear  as  certain,  that  be  who  could  not 
be  induced  to  cheat  or  to  deftroy  a  fingfe  man,  will 
never  be  prevailed  on  to  cheat  or>  to  deftroy  many 
millions. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  fhew  the  feveral  me- 
thods by  which  we  can  propofe  to  get  any  infight 
into  the  characters  of  thofe  with  whom  we  coijverfe^ 
and  by  which  we  may  fruftrate  all  the  cunning 
and  defigns  of  hypocrify.  Thefe  metltods  I  have 
ihewn  to  be  three-fold,  viss.  by  the  marks  which 
nature  hath  imprinted  on  the  countenance,  by  their 
behaviour  to  ourfelves,  and  by  their  beh?iviour 
to  others.'  On  the  "firft  of  thefe  I  have  riot  much 
iniiiled,  as  liable  to  fom^  iricertainty;  and  as  the 
latter  feenb  abundantly  fufficient  to  fecure  us,  with- 
proper  caution,  againft  the  fubtle  devices  of  hypo- 
crify^ 
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crify,  though  (he  be  the  moft  cunning  a^  welf  a;s  ma- 
licious of  all  the  vices  which  have  ever  corrupted  tht 
nature  of  man. 

But  however  ufelefs  this  treatife  may  be  to  in- 
ilrud,  I  hope  it  will  be  at  leafl  effedtual  to  alarm 
my  reader  .9  and  fure  no  honeft  undefigning  man 
caii  ever  be  too  much  on  his  guard  againil  the  hy* 
pocrite,  or  too  induilrioas  to  expofe  and  expel  him 
out  of  fociety. 
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Majores  nufquam  rhonci ;  juvene/quei  fene/que, 
^  £t  pueri  nafum  rhinocerotis  habtut*  Martial. 

In  Englifti. 

JVtf  toiun  can  fucb  a  gang  of  critics  Jhoiv^ 
Even  hoys  turn  up  that  no/e  they  cannot  blo^w. 

BY  a  record  in  the  cenfor's  office,  and  n()w  in  ray 
cudody,  it  appears,  that  at  a  cenforial  inquiii- 
tion,  taken  Tricejimo  qto,  Eliz,  by  one  of  my  illullrious 
predeceflbrs,  no  more  than  nineteen  critics  wer^  en- 
rolled in  the  cities  of  London  and  Weftminfter  ; 
whereas  at  th^  laft  inquiiition  taken  by  myfelf,  25^ 
Geo,  zdi,  the  number  of  perfons  claiming  a  right  to 
that  ordes,  appears  to  amount  to  276302. 

This  immenfe  increafe  is,  I  believe,  to  be  no  other- 
wife-  accounted  for,  than  from  the  very  blameable 
negligence  of  the  latecenfors,  who  have,  indeed,  cdn- 
vertd  their  office  into  a  mere  finecure  ;  no  inquifition, 
fts  lean  find,  haying  been   taken  fincc  the  cenibrfliip 
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of  Ifaac  BickerftafFe,  Efq.  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Adn«. 

To  the  fame  negledl  are  owing  many  encroachments 
on  all  the  other  orders  of  the  fociety.  That  of  gen* 
tlemen  in  particular,  I  obferve  to  have  greatJy  in- 
creafed,  and  that  of  iharpers  to  have  decre.afed  in  the 
fame  proportion,  within  thefe  few  years. 

All  thefe  irregularities  it  is  my  firm  purpofe  to  en- 
deavour at  refortning,  and  to  reilore  the  high  office 
with  which  I  am  inve^ed  to  its  ancient  ufe  and  dig- 
nity. This,  however,  in  oft  be  attempted  with  pru- 
dence and  by  flow  degrees  :  for  habitual  iand  invete- 
"rate  evils  are  to  be  cured  by  flow  alteratives,  and  not 
by  violent  remedies.  Of  this  the  good  emperor  Per- 
tinax  will  be  a  lafting  example.  *'  This  worthy  man,'* 
-(fays  Dion  Cafllus)  "  penftied  by  endeavouring  too 
**  haftily  to  reform  all  the  evils  which  infefted  his 
*'  country.  He  knew  not,  it  feems,  though  other- 
*'  wife  a  man  of  very  great  knowledge,  that  it  is  not 
*'  fafe,  nor  indeed  poffible,  to  e^e£l  a  reformation  in 
"*  too  many  matters  at  once.  A  rule  which,  if  it  holds 
•*  true  in  private  life,  is  much  more  fo  when  it  is  ap- 
''  plied  to  thofe  evils  that  affedl  the  public." 

I  thought  it,  therefore,  not  prudent,  in  the  hurry  ' 
of  my  above  inquifition,  to  make  any  exceptions,  but 
admitted  all  who  offered  to  be  enrolled.  This  is  a 
Xnethod  which  I  fllall  not  purfue  hereafter,  being  fully 
refolved  to  enquire  into  the  qualifications  of  every  pre- 
tender. 

And  that  all  pcrfons  may  come  prepared 'to  prove 
their  right  to  the  order  of  critics,  I  fliall  here  fet 
down  thofe  feveral  qualifications  which  will  be  in- 
iifted  on  before  any  will  be  admitted  to  that  high  ho- 
nour. In  doing  this,  however,  I  fliall  ftridlly  purfue 
the  excellent  rule  I  have  cited,  and  fliall  a<fl  with  moft 
perfed  moderation  ;  for  I  am  willing  to  throw  open  the 
door  as  wide  as  I  can,  fo  that  as  few  as  poflible  may 
be  rejeded. 

It  is,  I  think,  the  fentiment  of  Quin6lilian>  that 
no  man  is  capable  of  becoming  a  g«od  critic  on  a  great 
poet,  but  he  who  is  himfelf  agreat  poet*  This  would, 
indeed,  confine  the  critics  pn  poetry,  at  leaft,  to  a 

very 
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very  fmall  number ;  and  would^  indeed,  flrike  all  the 
antients,  except  onlv  Horace  and  Longinus,  off  the 
roll;  of  the  latter  of  whom>  though  he  was  no  poet^ 
Mr.  Pope  finely  fays, , 

•  Thee,  great  Longinas,  all  the  Nine  infpire, 

*  And  blefs  their  critic  with  a  poet's  fire.' 

But  with  refpe£l  to  fo  great  a  name  as  that  of  Quinc- 
-tilian,  this  rule  appears  to  me  much  too  rigid.  It 
feems,  indeed,  to  be  little  lefs  fevere  than  an  injunc- 
tion that,  no  man  ihould  triticize  on-  cookery  but  he 
who  was  himfelf  axook. 

To  require  what  is  generally  cajled  learning  in  a 
critic,  is  altogether  as  abfurd  as  to  require  genius. 
Why  fhould  a  man  in  this  cafe,  any  more  than  in  all 
others,  be  bound  by  any  opinions  but  his  own  ?  Or 
why  (hould  he  read  by  rule  any  more  than  eat  by  it  ? 
If  1  delight  in  a  flice  of  bullock's  liver  or  of  Oldmixon, 
why  fhalM  be  confined  to  turtle  or  to  SiVift? 

The  only  learning,  therefore,  tHat  I  inM  upon,  is, 
that  my  critic  he  able  to  read :  and  this  is  furely  very 
reafonable .  for  I  do  not  fee  how  he  can  otherwife  be 
called  a  reader  j  and  if  I  include  every  reader  in  the 
name  of  critic,  it  is  furely  very  juft  to  confine  every 
critic  within  the  number  of  readers. 

Nor  do  I  only  require  the  capacity  of  reading,  but 
the  adual  exercife  of  that  capacity ;  I  do  here  ilridlly 
forbid  any  perfons  whatever  to  pafs  a  definitive  fen- 
ten  ce  on  a  book  before  they  ha've  read  at  leaft  ten  pages 
in  iti  under  the  penalty  of  beiJig  for  ever  rendered  in- 
capable of  admiliion  to  the  order  of  critics. 

Thirdly,  all  critics  who,  from  and  after  the  firft 
day  of  February  next,  fhall  condemn  any  book,  (hall 
be  ready  to  give  fome  reafon  for  their  judgment:  nor 
fhall  it  be  fufficicnt  for  fuch  critic  to  drivel  out,  **  I 
*•  don't  know,  not  I;  but  all  that  I  know  is,  I 
*'  don't  like  it."  Provided,  neverthelefs,  that  any 
reafon  how  fooliih  or  frivolous  foever,  (hall  be  allowed 
a  good  and  full  juRification;  except  only  the  words 
poor  fluffs  wretched  fluff,  had  fluff,  fad  fluff  loiv  fluff, 
paultry  fluff.  All  which //f^/  I  do  for  ever  banifh  from 
(he  motttbs  of  all  critics. 

Provided 
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Provided  alfo^  that  the  kft- mentioned  claufe  do 
extend  only  to  fuch  critics  as  openly  proclaim  their 
cenfures  ;  tor  it  is  our  intention^  that  all'perfons  Hiali 
be  at  liberty  to  diflike  privately  whatever  book  they 
.  pJeafe,  without  underilanding  pr  reading  one  word  of 
it^  any  thing  therein  or  herein  contained  to  the  CQn- 
trary  notwithftanding. 

But  as  it  is  reafonable  to  extend  this  power  of  judg- 
ing for  themfelves  no  farther,  in  this  cafe  of  criticijTm, 
than  it  is  allowed  to  men  in  fome  others,  I  do  here  de» 
clare,  that  I  fhall  not>  for  the  futurp,  ad,mit  any 
males  to  the  office  6f  criticifm  till  they  be  of  the  full 
age  of  eighteen,  that  being  the  age  when  the  laws  al- 
low them  to  have  a  capacity  of  difpofing  perfonal  chat- 
tics  :  for,  before  that,  time,  they  have  only  the  power 
of  difpofing  of  themfelves  in  the  trifling  article  of  mar- 
riage. Females,  perhaps,  I  ihall  aidmit  fomewhat  ear- 
lier, provided  they  be  either  witty  or  handfome,  or 
have  a  fortune  of  five  thoufand  pound  and  upwards. 

Together  with  childhood,  I  e^^cli^de  all  other  civil 
incapacities;  and  here  I  mean  not  only  legal  but  real' 
lunatics  and  ideots.  In  this  number  I  include  all 
perfons  who,  from  the  whole  tenour  of  their  coridudl, 
appear  to  be  incapable  of  difcerriing  good  from  bad, 
right  from  wrong,  or  wifdom  from  folly,  in  any  in - 
fiance  whatever,  ^ 

There  are  again  fome  perfons  whom  I  ihall  admit 
only  to  a  partial  exercife  of  this  office  j  as,  for  in- 
ftance,  rakes,  ,  beaux,  iharpers,  and  fine  ladies,  are 
ihiftly  forbidden,  under  penalty  of  perpetual  exclu- 
fion,  to  prefume  to  criticifc  on  any  works  of  religion, 
or  morality.  All  lawyers,  phyficians,  furgeons,  and 
apothecaries,  are  ftri6lly  forbidden  to  pafs  any  judg- 
ment on  thofe  authors  who  attempt  any  reformation 
in  law,  or  phyfic.  Officers  of  flate,  and  would-be  of- 
ficers of  flate  (hon^fl  men  only  excepted),  with  all 
their  attendants  and  dependents,  their  placemen 
and  would-be  placemen,*  pimps,  fpies,  parafites,  in- 
formers, and  agents,,  are  forbidden,  under  the  penalty 
aforefaid,  to  give  their  opinions  of  any  work  in  which 
the  good  of  the  kingdom,  in  general,  is  defigned  to 
be  advanced ;  but  as  for  all  pamphlets  whic|i  any  wife 

concern 
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conccirQ  the  great  cau(e  of  Woodall  Oot,  andTakeall 
In,  Eiqrs.  fulji  liberty  is  left  to  both  parties^  and  the 
ooe  may  aniverfally  cry  up  and  commend,  and  the 
other  may  univerfally  cenfure  and  condemn,  as  ufaaf. 
All  critics  ^Sending  againil  this  claafe,  are  to  be 
deemed  infamotts ;  and  their  feveral  criticifms  are 
hereby  declared  to  be  entirely  void,  and  of  none 
cffea. 

No  author  is-to  be  admitted  into  the  order  of  critics, . 
until  he  hath  read  over,    and  underftood,    Ariilotre, 
Horace,  and  Longinus,  in  their  original  language  ; 
lior  then  without  a  teftimonial  that  he  hath-fpoken  well 
ofibme  living  author  beiides  himfelf, 

Laftly>  all  perfons  are  forbidden,  under  the  penal- 
ty of  our  higheft  difpleafure,  to  pfefume  to  criticife 
npon  any  of  thofe  works  with  which  iw  eur/ehes  fhall 
think  proper  to  oblige  the  public  ;  and  any  perfon 
who  fhall  prefume  to  offend  in  this  particular,  will  not 
only  be  expunged  from  the  roll  of  critics,  but  will  be 
degraded  from  any  other  order  to  which  he  ihall  be- 
long ;  and  his  name  will  be  forthwith  entered  in  the 
records  of  Grub-ftreet. 

Alexander  Drawcansxii. 


r         Numb.  4.     Tuesdav,  January  14. 

■I        Nanum  cnjufdam  Atlanta  'vocamus  : 
jEtbiopdk  Cygnum  :  parvam  extort amqut  puelleun 
Eur  open  ^     Canibus  pigris  fcabieque  ifitufta 
LiPvibus,  €t  Jicca^lambentibus  ora  lucernat 
Nonien  erit  Par^fus,  Tigris y  Leo  5  Ji  quid  adhuc  eft 

^od fremat  in  terris  *violentius*  — • — 

Juv.  Sat.  viii. 

*  /^NE  may  obfei-ve,' 'fays  Mr.  Locke,  '  in  all 

*  \J  languages,    certain   words,    that,    if  they  be 
^  examined,    will  be  found,    in   their   firft  original, 

*  and  their  appropriated   ufe,    not   to  ftand  for  any 

*  clear  and  diftmd  ideas.'     Mr,  Locke  gives  us  the 
iaftancesof  Wifdom,  Glory,  Grace.     *  Words  which 

*  are  frequent  enough  (fays  he)  in  every  man's  mouth ; 
VoL.XIL  E  'but 
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^  but  if  ^  great  many  of  thofe  who  ufc  them,  fhould 

*  be  afked  what  they  mean  by  them>  they  would  be 
'  at  a  iland,  and  not. know  what  toanfwer:a  plain 

*  proof,  that,  though  they  have  learned  thofe  founds, 

*  and   have  them  ready  at  their  tongue's  end,    yet 
'  there  are  no  determined  ideas  laid  up  in  their  minds, 

*  which  are  to  be  exprcflcd  to  others  by  them.' 
Befides  the  feveral  caufes   by  him  afligned  of  the 

abufe  of  words,  there  is  one,  which,  though  the  great 
philofopher  hath  omitted  it,  feems  to  have  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  introduction  of  this  enormous  evil. 
This  is  that  privilege  which  divines  and  moral  wri- 
ters have  aifumed  to  themfelves  of  doing  ^violence  to 
.  certain  words,  in  favour  of  their  own  hypothefes,  and* 
of  ufing  them  in  a  fenfe  often  direftly  contrary  to  that 
which  cuflom  (the  abfolute  lord  and.mafler,  according 
to  Horace,  of  all  the  modes  of  fpeech)  hath  allotted 
them. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  this  fault  may  be  feen  in  fome- 
what  a  milder  light  (and  I  would  always  fee  the'ble- 
jnifhes  of  fuch  writers  in  the  mildeft).  It  may  not, 
perhaps,  be  fo  juftly. owing  to  any  deligned  oppofi- 
tion  to  cuftom,  as  a  total  ignorance  of  it ;  an  ignorance, 
which  is  almoft  infeparably  annexed  to  a  collegiate 
life,  and  which  any  man,  indeed,  may  venture  to 
own  without  bluftjing. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  caufe  of  this  abufe  of 
words,  the  confequence  is  certainly  very  bad  :  .for 
whilll  the  author  and  the  world  receive  difF<^rent  ideas 
from  the  /am e  words,,  it  will  be  pretty  difiicult  for 
them  to  comprehend  each  other's  meaning  ;  and  hence, 
perhaps,  it  is  that  fo  many  gentlemen  and  ladies  have 
con  traded  a  general  odium  to  all  works  of  J-eligion  or 
morality ;  and  that  many  others  have  been  readers  in 
this  way  all  their  lives  without  drawing  from  it^  any 
pradical  ufe. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  an  oiRce  very  worthy  the  la- 
bour of  a  good  commentator  to  Explain  certain  hard 
words,  which  frequently  occur  in  the  works  of  Barrow,  ^ 
Tillotfon,  Clark,  and  others  of  this  kind.  Such  are 
Heaven,  Hell,  Judgment,  Rightcoufnefs,  Sin,  &c.  All 
which,  it  is  reafonable  to  believe,  are  at  prefent  very 
little  underilood. 

1  [  ^     '  Indeed, 
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Infleady  however,  of  undertaking  this  tafk  myfelf, 
at  Icaft  at  prefent,  I  /hall  apply  the  refidue  of  this 
paper  to  the  ufe  of  fuch  Writers  only.  I  ihall  here 
give  a  (hort  GlofTary  6f  fuoh  terms  as  are  at  prefent 
greatly  in  u{e»  and  (hall  endeavour  to  fix  to  each  thofe 
cxaA  ideas  which  are  annexed  to  every  of  them  in  the 
world  ;  for  while  the  learned  in  colleges  do,  as  I  ap- 
prehend, confider  them  all  in  a  very  different  light, 
their  labours  are  not  likely  to  do  much  fervice  to  the 
polite  part  of  mankind* 

A  modern  GlofTary. 

ANGEL.     The  name  of  a  woman,  commonly  of 
a  very  bad  one. 

AUTHOR.  A  laughing-ftock.  It  means  likewife  a. 
poor  fellow,  and  in  general  an  obje^  of  contempt. 

BEAR.  A  country  gentleman  ;  or  indeed,  any  ani- 
mal upon  two  legs  that  doth  not  make  a  handfome 
bow. 

BEAUTY.  The  qualification  with  which  women  ge- 
nerally go  into  keeping.  \.: 

BEAU.  With  the  article  A  before  it,  irieans  a  great 
favourite^of  all  women. 

BRUTE.  A  word  implying  plain-dealing  and  (ince- 
rity  ;  but  more  efpepiaJly  applied  to  a  philofopher. 

CAPTAIN      t         ^^  ^^^^  °^  wood  with  a  head  to 

ror  ONEL     I  '^^*  ^"^  ^  piece"  of  black  ribband 

^  t         upon  that  head. 

CREATURE.  A  quality  exprelfion  of  low  contempt, 
properly  confined  only  to  the  mouths  of  ladies  who 
fire  Right  honourable. 

CRITIC.  Like  Homo,  a  name  common  to  all  human 
race. 

COXCOMB..  A  word  of  reproach,  and  yet,  at  the 
fame  time,  fignifying  all  that  is  mofl  commend- 
able. ' 

DAMNATION.  A  term  appropriated  to  the  theatre; 
though  fometimes  more  largely  applied  to  all  works 
of.invcnticn. 

E  2  Di  A  rij. 
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DEATH.  The  final  end  of  man;  as  well  of  the 
thinking  part  of  the  body,  as  of  all  the  other  parts. 

DRESS.  The  prindpal  accompliihineiit  of  men  and 
women. 

DULLNESS.  A  word  api^ied  by  all  writers  to  tJic 
wit  and  humour  of  others, 

EATING.     A  fcience. 

PINE.  An  adjedive  of  a  Tery  peculiar  kind,  deftroy* 
ing,  or  at  leait  leiTening,  the  force  of  the  fubflan- 
tivc  to  which  it  is  joined  ;  as  fiiic  g^ntleman^  fine 
lady,  fine  houfe,  fine  cloaths,  fine  tafte;— in  all 
which  Fine  is  to  be  underilood  in  a  fenfe  fotiiewhat 
fynonymous  with  Ufelefs, 

FOOL.  A  complex  idea,  compounded  of  poverty^ 
honefty,  piety,  and  fimplicity. 

<^ALLANTRY.     Fornication  and  adultery. 

GREAT*  Applied  to  a  thing,  fignifies  bignefs  ;  when 
to  a  man,  often  littknefs,  or  meannefs. 

GOOD.  A  word  with  as  many  different  fenies  as  the 
Greek  word^E/**,  or  as  the  Latin  i^go.'  for  which 
Fcafon  it  is  but  little  ufed  by  the  polite. 

HAPPINESS.     Grandeur. 

Honour.   Duelling. 

HtJMOUR.  Scandalous  lies,  tumbling  and  dancing 
on  the  rope. 

Justice.      }    An  ow  woman. 

KNAVE.    The  name  of  fjiir  cards  in  every  pack. 

KNOWLEDGE.  In  general,  means  knowledge  of 
the  town ;  as  this  is,  indeed,  the  only  kind  of 
knowledge  ever  fpoken  of  in  the  poUtp  world. 

LEARNING.     Pedantry. 

LOVE.  A  word  poperly  ^pKed  to  our  delight  in 
parucular  kinds  of  food ;  iometimes  metaphorically 
fpoken  of  the  favourite  obje6b  of  all  oar  appetites. 

MARRIAGE.  A  kind  of  trafic  carried  on  between 
the  two  fexes,  in  which  both  are  confiantly  endea- 
vouring to  cheat  each  other,  and  both  arC'Cona* 
monly  lofers  in  the  end. 

MISCHIEF.    Pun,  fport,  or  paftime.' 

MODESTY.    Aukwardnef(»>  rafUdtf. 

NO  BODY. 
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NO  BODY.    All  the  people  in  Great-Britain,  except 

about  120a. 
NONSENSE.    Philofophy,  efpecially  the  phitefophi- 

cal  writings  of  the  antients^  and  more  efpecially  ot- 

Ariftodc. 
OPPOKTUNITV.    The  feafon  of  cuckoldom. 
PATRIOT.     A  candidate  for  a  place  at  court. 
POLITIGS.    The  art  of  gettlug  foch  a  place. 
PROMISE.    Nothing. 
"RELIGION.     A  w<?d  of  no  meaning;   but  which 

ferves  as  a  bugbear  to  frighten  children  with. 
RICHES.     The  only  thing  npon  earth  that  is  really 

valuable,  or  deiiraple. 
ROGUE.       )     A  man  of  a  difft^rent  party   from 
RASCAL.     3  yourfelf. 

SERMON.     A  Sleeping  dofe. 
SUNDAY.    The  be^  time  for  playing  at  cards. 
SHOCKING.     An  epithet  which  fme  Jadie«  appl^  to 

almoft  everything.    It  is,  indeed>  an  interjection 

(if  I  may  fo  call  it)  of  delicacy. 
TEMPERANCE.    Want  of  fpirit. 
TASTE.    The  prefent  whim  of  the  tovW/ whatever 

it  be.  . '  : 

TEASING.    Advice  ;  chiefly  that  of  a  hufband/ 

VICB.^^*     }     Subjeas  of.difcoiyfe.  ;. 

WIT.     Prophanenefs,   indecency,  immoraHty,   CcW- 

rility,    mimickry,   bnffo6nry.     Abafe  of  all  good' ^ 

men,  and  eipccially  of  the  clergy. 
WORTH;    Power.    Rank.     Wealth. 
WISDOM.     The  art  of  acquiring  all  three^. 
WORLD.     Your  own  acquaintance. 


E  3'  Numb'. 
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Numb.  8.    Tuesday,  January  28. 

Amhuhaiarum  collegia,  pharmacopol^e, 
Msndici^  mimi^  balatrona ; .  hoc  genus  ornne* 

HoR. 

jS  mothy  mixture!  in  long  *wigs,  in  bags. 
In  Jilks,  in  crapes ,  in  garters,  and  in  rags, 

Dunciad, 

THE  following  is  a  literal  copy  of  the  fragment 
mentioned  in  my  fixth  paper.  In  what  language 
it  was  originally  writ,  is  impofliblc  to  determine.  To 
determine  this  would  be,  indeed,  to  afcertain  who  thefe 
Robinhoodians  were;  a  point,  a^  we  fhall  fhew  in  our 
comment,  of  the  utmoft  difficulty.  From  the  appa- 
rent  difference  in  the  flyle  and  fpelling  of  the  tra'bfla- 
tipn,  it  feems  to  have  been  done  into  Englifh  by  feve- 
ral  hands,  and  probably  in  diftant  ages.  I  have  placed 
my  Gonjeftures  concerning  fome  doubtful  words,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page,  without  venturing  to  diflurb 
the  text* 

*  Import inent  ^uefttons  cunfarning  relidgin  and  gubef- 
mint,  bandy Ud  by  the  Robinhoodians. 

March  %,  1751. 

THIS  evenin  the  queftin  at  the  Robinhood  was. 
Whether  relidgin  was  of  any  youfc  to  a  fofyatyj 
baken  f  bifor  mee  To'mmas  Whytebred,  baker. 

James  Skotchum,  barber,  fpak  as  flbweth :  Sir,  I 
ham  of  upinion,  that  relidgin  can  be  of  no  youfe  to 
any  mortal  fole  j  bycaufe  as  why,  relidgin  is  of  no  youfe 
to  trayd,  and  if  relidgin  be  of  no  youfeto  trayd^  how 


♦  Perhaps  impertinent, 

t  I  think  thisfhouid  be  read  taken,  and  the  bakefs  being  intent 
on  hi«  trade  occafioned  ib«  corruption. 

ist 
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ist  it  is  youfefool  ta  fofyaty.  Now  no  body  can  deny 
but  that  a  man  njayc  katy  on  his  trayd  very  wel  withn 
out  relidgin ;  nay,  and  better  two,  for  then  he  maye^ 
wurk  won  day  in  a  wik  mor  than  iat  prefent ;  whereof 
no  body  can  faye  but  that  feven  is  mor  than  fix :  be-> 
£des,  if  we  haf  no  relidgin  we  fhall  haf  no  pairfuns  *, 
and  that  will  be  a  grate  favin  to  the  fofyaty ;  and  it  is 
a  makfum  f  in  trayd,  that  a  peny  iavM  is  a  peny  got. 

Whereof— The  end  of  this  fpcech  feems  to  be 

wanting,  as  doth  the  beginning  of  the  next,. 

different  opinion  from  the  learned  gentle- 
man who  fpoke  firft  to  the  queftion :  firft,  I  deny  that 
trade  can  be  carried  on  without  religion ;  for  how 
often  is  the  fandlion  of  an  oath  neceffary  in  contradb, 
and  how  can  wehave'  oaths,  without  religion  ?  As  to 
the  gaining  one  day  in  feven,  wlych  the  gentleman 
feems  to  lay  much  ilrefs  upon,  I  do  admit  it  to  be  an 
argument  of 'great  force;  but  I  queflion,  as  the  peo- 
ple have  been  long  uTed  to  Tdlenefs  on  that  day,  whe- 
ther it  wotild  be  eafy  to  make  them  work  upon  it; 
and,  confeqtiently,  if  they  had  no  churches  to  go  to, 
whether  they  would  not  refort  to  fome  worfe  tSlace  ? 
As  to  the  expence  of  parfons,  I  cannot  think  it  is  pre. 
judicial  to  the  fociety  in  general ;  for  the  parfons  are 
members  of  this  fociety;  and  whether  they  who  do 
but  little,  or  others  who  do  nothing  at  all  for  their 
livelihood,  poffefs  their  revenues,  is  a  matter  of  no 
manner  of  concern  to  the  public.  Indeed,  what  the 
gentleman  fays  concerning  the  Dutch,  I  fhall  own  is 
highly  to  the  honour  of  thofe  induftrious  people :  and 
I  queftion  not  but  if  religion  was  to  interfere  with  any 
branch  of  our  t/ade,  there  is  Hill  fo  much  good  fenfe 
left  in  this  nation,  that  we  fhoiild  prefently  facrifice 
the  fhadow  to  the  fubftance.  But  though  fome  in- 
ftances  fhould  occur j  in  which  religion  may  be  preju- 
dical,  it  cannot  be  fairly  argued  from  thence^  that 
religion  is  therefore  of  no  ufe  to  the  fociety;  and  till 
that  can  be  proved,  I  (hall  not  give  my  vote  for -its 

abolition.     But  at  preftnt hammer  do-wn. 

J 

•  Read  parjonft  t  Read  maxim, 

E  4   *  Mr. 
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Mr,  Mac  Flourifh,  ftudent.  1  Ihall  with  gfcte 
fC€dinefs  undertake  that  to&  noon  my  feel.— Sir,  the 
qoeeftion,  as  I  tak  it,  is,  whether  pelegion;  be  of  aftjr 
nfc  to  fociety  ?  And,  fir,  this  is  a  queeftioh  of  that 
degnity,  that  grcte 'ein|)ortahce,  that  when  I  cqnjfedcr 
the  naattejr  of  i^ecchj  am  to  fpekc,  the  degnigr  of  the 
odieiic^  before  whom  I  am  to  fpcke,  when  I  renee^  on 
the  froallncis  qf  my  own  abeelities,  wceL.niay  T  l>e 
ftruck  with  the  greeteft  awe  and  reveerence :.  fpr,'  ffr^ 
neither  Demofthenes,  nor  Efchincs,  nor  Cecero,  nor 
Hortenfips,  ever  hahdied  a  more  em^ortant  queeffion : 
and,  fir,  fhould  any  thing  mefbecoming  drop  from  me 
on  this  grete  ©ccahon,  though  your  Gandour,  your 
beneevblencc,  might  encline  you  to  extend  an  unmec- 
ritted  attention,  yet,  fir,  thcfe  walls,  thefe  ftones,  thefe 
boards,  thefe  very  bracks,  withutc.  ears,  withutc  ar 
tongue,  would  tacitly  exprefs  their  ^hdeegnation.  Sir, 
at  is  a  queelHoh,  that  whoever  hath  tta^  hiftory,  or 
deeved  at  all  itjto  the  cxcccleat  myftcry  of  )poiitics, 
muft  confees,  that  all  the  grete  pheelofpphersj  podta, 
oraters,  hi^orhns^'-'^ J^ammer  ^^ww—— 

Mr.  Octirry,  folicitor.  Upon  my  fliovl,  J  am  very 
forry  now  that  the  rules  of  this  grate  fociety  forced 
the  laft  very  learned  gentleman  to  fit  down  bdfore  h€ 
told  us  his  opinion  ;  out,  whatever  it  be,  I  am  after 
being  of  the  faame.  It  is  very  true  upon  iriy  fhonI» 
what  be  faid,  that  it  is  a  ve^y  great  quettion,  and  I  do 
not  welj  know  fether  I  underiland  if  as  yet,  or  no: 
but  this  I  think,  that  if  religion  be  a^feat  hurt  to  the 
nation,  I  cannot  for  my  fhbul  fee  where  the  good  of 
it  is.  This  I  know  very  well,  that  there  is  a  very  good 
religion  ij  Ireland,  and  they  do  call  it  the  Roman  Ca* 
tholic  religion,  and  I  am  of  it  myfelf,  though  I  dont 
very  well  know  what  it  is.  There  isYomething  about 
beads  and  maiTes,  and  patty  noflers,  and  ivv  marys, 
and  I  will  fight  for -it  as  long  as  I  am  alive,  and  longer. 
— And  upon  my  fhoul  1  will  tell  yo'u  a  good  thing,  if 
you  are  afraid  of  your  own  religion,  you  may  fend  for 
ours,  for  I .  know  it  wiM  come ;  for  father  Patrick 
Ocain  did  tell  me,  he  would  bring  it  along  with  him. 
Nay,  he  tould  me,  that  he  had  brought  it  hither  be- 
fore he  did  come  himfelf«  \^A%  which  there  was  a 
laugh* 
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Mr.  Giles  Shuttle,  weavei*. — Ihope^  nogentlemin 
will  treat  this  thing  as  a  jefb^  whereof  I  thinks  it  to 
be  a  very  great  matjer  of  ear nfefty  Whereof  I  don* t 
tnudi  undepftand  your  fpeech-making  fort  of  worlc» 
but  this  I.  thkiks,  that  I  am  as  2I  good  judge  of  thefe 
fort  of  matters,  for  J  am  worth  ^  hundred  pounds,  and 
owes  no  man  a  farthings .  Whereof  l  thinks,  I  am  as 
good  a  man  as  another:  ibr  whv  fhould  notany  other 
man  have  as  much  fenfe  as  a  gentleman?  1  thinks  I.  ^ 
knows  fomethin^ of  trade;  that,  .to  be  fure,  is  the  main  . 

article  in  every  trading  nation >  whereby Here 

the  firft  paper  wat  broke  off.     The  fecond  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Queftipn.  Whether  infinite  power  conid  make  the 
worlS  out  of  nothing  ? 

The  fpeakers  to  this^  que/lion  where  Mr.  Thomas 
Tinderbox,  the  chandler;  Mr.  George  White,  boat- 
fv(rain's  mate ;  Mr.  Edward  Peacock^  viiftoalier;  Mr» 
Buge,  the  ihoemakerj  Mr.  Gooie,  the  taylor;  Mr. 
Halt,  the  maker  of  pattins ;  and  one  great  Scholar, 
lyhoie  name  I  do  not  know. 

It  was  urged  on  the  behalf  of  infinite  power,  that 
we  have  no  very  adequate  idea  of  it.    Tha^  there  are 
many  things  which  we  fee  are,  and  yet  we  cannot, 
with  any  efreat  certainty,  tell  how  they  came  to  be. 
That,  fo  far  from  our  reafon  being  able  to  comprehend 
every  thing,  fotne  wife  men  have  doubted,  whether 
we  do,  wimcertainty,  comprehend  any  thing.     That' 
whatever  we  may  think  we  know,  we  do  not  knOw 
how  we  think.     That  either  every  thing  was  made  by 
f^mething  out  of  nothing,  or  elfe  nothing  made  every' 
thing  either  out  of  fomerfiing    or  nothing.      And,^x 
laftly;  that  infinite  power  might  more  reafon  ably  be 
fuppofed  to  creaite  every  ^hing  out  of  nothing,  than  ho  < 
power  at  all  could  be  fuppofed  to  make  every  thing 
out  of  any  thing. 

On  the  contrary,  it  was  well  argued,  that  nothing 
can  be  made  out  of  nothing,  for,  ex  nihil,  O  nothing  is^ 
fii.  That  tM^ty  day's  experience  muft  convince  us  of 
this :  that,  by  infinite  power,  we  only  meant  a  very 
great  degree  of  power  ;  but  that,  if  the  one  thing  to- 
be.  done  DC  not  the  fubjeft  of  power,  the  fmalleft  de- 
E  5  gree 
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free  will  be  equal  to  the  greateft.  And  lovas  drged 
with  great  force  of  wit  and  eloquence,  by  Mr.  Goofc, 
that  the  bed  taylor^  and  the  worft,  were  alike  unable 
to  make  a  coat  without  materials.  That,  in  this  cafe> 
a  taylor  with  infinite  power  would  be  in  the  fame 
condition  with  a  taylor  who  had  no  power  at  all.  And 
if  fo  fniall  a  thing  as  a  coat  could  not  be  made  out  of 
nothing,  how  pould  fo  large  a  thing  as  the  world  be  . 
cut  out  of  the  fame  no  materials  ?  The  fcholar  gave  a 
very  good  anfwer  to  what  had  been  offered  concerning 
our  ignorance  of  infinite  power,  and  fai4>  If  he  had 
no  adequate  i4ea  of  it,  it  was  a  good  caufe  of  difbe- 
lieving  it ;  for,  as  reafon  was  to  be  judge  of  all  thin|^» 
vhat  was  not  the  object  of  reaibn,  ought  to  be  reced- 
ed by  it.  He  admitted,  that  there  were  fome  things 
which  did  exiff,  and  that  we  did  not  as  yet  know  the 
manner  in  which  they  came  to  exift  i  but  it  did  not 
follow  that  fuch  caufes  were  above  the  reach  of  human 
reafon  becaufe  fhe  had  not  yet  difcovcred  them,  for,^ 

^  iie  made  no  doubt,  but  that  this  fociety,  l^  means  of 
their  free  enquiry  after  truth,  would,  in  the  end,  dif- 

.  cover  the  whole;  and  that  the  manner  in  Which  a  man. 

.  was  made  would  be  no  more,  a  myftery  to  pollerity* 
than  it  is  to  the  prefent  age  how  th^y  make  a  pud-  ^ 
ding.  He  concluded  with  faying,  that  fome  very 
wife  and  learned  men,  who  lived  near  three  thoufand 
years  ago,  had  afTerted  that  the  world  ^ad  exided  froia 
all  eternity,  which  opinion  feemed  to  folve  all  diffi- 

.  culties,  and  was,  as  it  appeared j»  highly  agreeable  to 
the  fentiments  of  the  v^^le  fociety. 

Queftion.     Whether,  in  the  opinion  of  this  fociety,. 
the -government  did  righ:  in— 

Here  ends  this  valuable  fragment,  on  which  I  ihall 
give  zny  cooiment  in  my  next  paper. 


Numb. 
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Numb.. 9.     Saturday,  February  u 

DicfuiBus  in  terris  et  eris  mihi  magnus  Apollo. 

ViRC. 

7VZ/  in  lohat  clime  thefe  people  did  appear ,, 
And  you  pall  be  the  laureate  of  n^xt  year. 

IT  will  be  a  very  di|Ecalt  matter  to  fix  with  any 
certainty,  at  what  place,  and  araongft  what  peo- 
ple, the  Robin-hood  fociety  was  held,  as  we  have  nor 
the  leail  light  to  guefs  from  what  language  the  frag- 
ment which  now  remains  to  us,  was  originally  tranf- 
lated.  Two  things  may  be  averred,  that  this  fociety 
was  held  in  fome  country  where  the  people  were  ex- 
tremely free ;  an^,  fecondly,  that  it  was  in  a  country, 
where  that  part^of  the  community,  which  the  French 
call  la  Canaille^  was  at  the  head  of  public  affairs. 

From  the  latter  of  thefe  circumftances,  it  appears 
that  thefe  Robinhoodiane  cannot  be  placed  among  the  ' 
Egyptians  ;  for  Diodorus  Siculus,  IpcakJng  of  thefe 
people,  tells  us,  that,  **  Whereas  in  all  democracies 
**  great  injury  is  done  to  the  ftate  by  the  populace  in- 
*'  terfering  in  the  public  councils,  the  Egyptians 
*'  very  fevercly  puniftied  thofe  artificers  who  pre- 
"  fumed  to  meddle  with  mattery  of  government*.? 

Nor  can  I  ever  believe,  that  the  quellion,  whether 
•religion -was  of  any  ufe  to  the  fociety,  would  ever 
iave  been  fupported  amongft  a  people  fo  highly  de- 
voted to  fuperftition,  that  religion  was  indeed  the- 
foundation  of  their  civil  fociety.  ^ 
^  The  fame  objedion  will  recur  againll  placing  this 
fociety  in  Athens  :  for  though  Pericles,  in  his  fpeech 
to  the  Athenians,  recorded  in  Thucydides^  compli- 
ments his  countrymen  with  being  all  politicians, 
**  .Among  us,''  fays  he>   **  even  the  mechanics  are 

«  Diod.  Sic.  fol.  68  Edit.  Rhod.  Hanov.     lUiis-oflTfl tciTc  U- 
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**  i\ot  infcrk>r  tp  their  fellow  citizens  in  politics 
«*  knowledge  f.*'  Yet  ia  a  countrjr  where  Socrates 
was  pot  to  deaths  for  attempting  an  innovation  in  re- 
ligions matters,  it  is  hard  to  bdicve  that  the  dregs  of 
the  people  woald  have  been  permitted  to  have  quefti- 
oned  the  very  iirft  principles  of  all  religion  wiui  im- 
pytiity^ 

And  thi^  obfe^ion  will,  i  apprehend,  bold  Hkewife 
againft  all  other  ftatet^  not  only  thofe  whick  we  call 
civilized,  but  even  the  Tartars,  Goths,  Van4als^  and 
Pift«,  ^c.  irom  the  time  they  are  recorded  in  hiftory  ; 
none  of  thefe  having  been  foond  without  their  deities, 
and  without  a  lufryilrong  perfuafion  of  the  truth  of 
fomc  religion  or  other.  And  fo  far  were  they  all  fcpm 
doubting  whether. religion  was  of  any  ufe,  or,  as  the 
fragment  hath  it,  youie  to  the  fociety,  that  they  ear- 
ned (he  images  of  their  gods  with  them  to  war,  and 
relied  Qpon  their  favours  axid  aS^i^efdr  i^iccels  in 
^1  affaii^. 

To  fay  the  trnth,  the  only  people  now  upon  earth, 
among  whole  anceftors  I  can  ittppofe  fuch  an  a^em- 
bly  to  have  been  held,  are  the  iahabitants  of  a  certain 
.traft  of  land  in  Africa,  bordering  Ott  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  commonly  known  unto  us  by  the  name  of  the 
Hottentots^^ .  - 

I  am,  liowever,  well  aware  that  there  are  many  ob* 
jeAions  to  this  c^nion.  Firft,  that  thefe  Hottentots 
are  fuppofed  not  to  have  any  knowledge  of  religion  at 
all,  nor  ever  to  have  heard  the  name  of  the  divinity; 
whereas  it  appears  manifeflly  that  the  Robinhoodiaos 
had'fome  kind  of  religion  even  eftablifhed  in  their 
country,  and  that  the  name  of  G—*  was  at  leaft  known 
among  them* 

It  is  unaeceffary  to  obferve>  Kfcewife,  that  the  mem* 
bcrs  of  this  fociety  had  4nore  of  the  ufe  of  letters,  and 
were  better  fl^illed  in  the  rules  of  oratory,  than  the  Hot- 
tentots can  be  conceived  to  have  been;  for  as  to  the 
fpeech  of  Mr.  Mac  Flourifh,  as  well  for  the  matter  aa 
for  the  eloquence  of  it,  it  might  be  fpoken  with  great 
applaufe  in  many  of  our  politeft  aflemblies. 

t  Thucjd.  litK  c.  40.     t^i  iff^m  *^o«  hy*  'r(1f^i*4f^Hf 

Upon 
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0pon  dte  wKde,  therefore,  I  maft  confefs  mfCdf 
tmtirdy  at  a  lofs  in  fbrmitig  an^t  probable  conjeaare 
ar  to  what  part  of  the  earth  ^eieHobinhoodian^  inha« 
failed;  not  being  able  to  tra^  the  leaft-ibotfteps  df^ 
them  id  any  hiftoiy  Ihave  ever  feen. 
•  As  to  the  time  in  which  they  flouriflicd,  the  frag- 
went  itfelf  will  lend  us  fome  little  affiftance.  It  is  da-- 
'ted  1  ^r;  which  figures,  I  make  no  donbt,  fhould  be 
*4lljomed  togethej*,  and  then  the  only  doubt  will  be^- 
*fccnn  what  ^ra  thk  reckoning  b^g^tn* 

A<ul  here,  I  think,^  dierc  cam  be  n»4onbt,  bntthar 
the  sera  intended  was  that  of  the  general. fioed  in  the 
time  of  Noah,  and  that  the  Robinhoodian»  were  jR>ni&' 
party  of  thdfe  people,  who^are  faid,  alter  the  difper-^ 
'^n  at  Babel,  to  haveheen  icatteted  over  the  face  of 
the  earth, 

:  ".  *Tho(e  imper&£l  notioiis  of  religion  which  they  ap- 
|)iear  ta  have  entertained^  admir^ly  well  agree  with 
this  opinion  :  for  it  is  very  reafonable  to  foppofe  that^ 
.fdck  iniiBediat»  interpofiti*7ns  pf  Providence,  or,  to 
/peak  more  adequately,  fuch  denunctaKtioos  of  divine 
Vi&ngeance,  as  w^e  exemplified  in  the  deloge,  and  the- 
dilperfion  at  Babel,,  could  fbarce  t>e  fo  immediately 
eradicated ,  arnotto  leave  fome  little  isiprej^o,  fome 
fmall  fparksof  religious  veneration,  in  the  grand-chil- 
dren a^  greatwgrand-ditkifen  of  thofe  whb  had  been 
ipedacors  of  ftich  dreadful  fcencs ;  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  bod*  facrcd  and  jprofonehiftory  aflnres  ns,  that 
^fe  fparks  were  faint»  and  not  fufficient  to  kindle 
4Wiy  ttoe  devotion  among  them^ 

Again,  as  the  fragment  very  plainly  appears  to 
liave  been  tranfhited  by  feveritl  h^ds,  fo  may  we  very 
reaibnably 'infer  thatjt  was'^ranflated  out  of  as  many 
vartoos  languages  :  Another  reafon  to  fix  the  date  pf 
this  a^embly  foon  alter  rhe^abovementioned  dk*- 
perfion. ' 

Laftly,  the  name  of  Robinhood  pnts  the  matter  be- 
yond all  doubt  or  queilion  ;  this  word  being,  as  a 
learned  etymologift  obferved  to  me,  clearly  derived 
from  the  Tower  of  Babel ;  for  firft  Robin  and  Bobin 
are  allowed  to  be  the  ftme  word  ;  the  firll  fyllable 
then  is  Bob ;  change  o  into  a,  which  is  only  a  mets- 

theiis. 
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the£s  of  one  vowel  for  another,  and  yod  ^have  Bab  ; 
then  fupply  the  termination  el  inilead  of  ing  (for  both 
are  only  terminations)  and  you  have  clearly  the  word 
Babel., 

As  for  h  in  hood,  it  is  known  to  be  no  letter  at  all^ 
.and  therefore  an  etynaologift  may  there  place  what 
letter  he  pleafes,  and  why  not  a  t  a^  well  as  any  other. 
Then  change  the  final  into  an  r,  and  you  have  toor, 
which  hath  a  better  pretence  than  the  known  word . 
tor  to  fignify  tower. — Thus,  by  a  few  inconfidcrable 
changes,  the  Robin-hood  and  Babel-Tower  appear 
to  be  one  and  the  fame  word. 

Two  objedlions  have  been  made  to  the  great  anti- 
quity of  this  fragment ;  the  firH  is,  that  Ireland  i& 
mentioned  in  it,  which,  as  Camden  and  others  would 
make  us  believe,  was  not  peopled  till  many  ages  after 
.  the  aera  I  have  above  mentioned  :  but  thefe  learned 
inen  are  certainly  in  a  miftake  ;  for  I  am  well  afibred 
that  feveral  Irifh  beggars,  whofe  anceflors  were  dif^ 
poiTefTed  in  the  wars  of  the  laH  century,  are  after  hav- 
ing now  in  their  poiTefiion  the  title-deeds  of  their  fald 
eftates  from  long  before  the  times  of  Noah. 

The  other  ^bjeiftion  is,  that  the  Dutch  arelikewife 
mentioned  in  the  fragment ;  a  people,  as  they  are  go^ 
nerally  fuppofed,  of  a  much  later  rife  in  the  world 
than  the  period  of  time  which  1  have  endeavoured  to 
affigi^  to  this  fociety. 

To  this  1  anfwer,  that  though  that  body  of  people, 
who  threw  off  the  Spanifh  yoke  in  the  time  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  are  extremely  modern,  yet  are  the, 
Dutch  themfelves  of  very  great  antiquity,  as  hath 
been  well  proved  by  the  learned  jC^oropius  Becanua 
from  the  hiflory  of  Herodotus. 

That  hiftorian  tells  us,  that  one  of  the  Aflyrian 
kings  being  defirous  to  difc9ver  who  were  the  moft  an- 
cient pepple,  confined  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl, 
till  they  were  at  the  age  of  maturity,  without  fuffering 
either  of  them  to  hear  one  articulate  found ;  having 
determined,  I  know  not  for  what  reaibn,  that  what- 
ever language  could  claim  their  firft  word,  the  people 
fpeaking  that  language  ,fhould  be  deemed  the  moil 
ancient. 

The 
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The  word  which  was  firft  pronounced  by  one  of 
them  was  Beker,  which  in  the  Phoenician  tongue  iig- 
nifies  bread :  the  Ph'D&nicians  were  the|-efore  concluded 
to  have  been  the  firft  planters  of  mankind. 

Under  this  miilake  the  world  continued  many  ages^ 
till.at  laft  the  learned  Goropius  difcovered  that  the 
word  Beker,  which  in  the  Phcenician  tongue  fignifies 
breads  did  in  the  Dutch  language  fignify  a  bak^r^  and 
that  before  bread  waa^  a  baker  was.  Ergo^  lie, 
*  And  here  I  cannot  help  obferving»  that  this  quota«* 
tion,  as  it  proves  the  antiquity  of  the  Dutch,  fo  it 
proves  the  great  antiquity  of  bakers,  to  whofe  honour 
we  may  likewife  read  in  Diodorns,  that  Ifis  the  wife 
of  Ofyris  was  immortalized  among  the  Egyptians,  for 
having  taught  them  the  art  of  baking. 

Succeeding  ages  being  unwilling  to  afcribe  fo  great 
an  honour  to  a  woman,  transferred  it  from  her  to  h^r 
httfband,  and  called  him  Bacchus,  or,  as  it  is  more 
commomy  by  modern  authors  writ,  Bakkus,  and  Ba- 
ktts,  which,  being  literally  done  into  Engliih  by  the 
changeof  the  iJatin  terininatioh,.  is  Baker.. 

Indeed,  it  is  very  reafonable  to  imagine  that,  before 
the  invention  *of  cookery^  the  bakers  were  held  in  the 
higheft  honours,  as  the  people  derived  from  their  art 
the  greateft  dainty  of  which  their  fimple  tafte  gave 
them  any  idea.  •  And  the  great  efleem  in  which 
cookery  is  held  now,  may. very  well  account  for  the 
prefereiKC  ^iven  tfi  bakers  in  thofe  early  ages,  \jfhen 
thefe  were  the  only  cook$« 

.  But  if  none  of  theie  reafons  (hould  be  thought  iiatis-- 
faftory>  to  fix,  with  any  abfolute  certainty,  the  exadl 
aera  of  this  a^etnbly,  the  following  concluiions  muii 
be,  I  think,  allowed  by  every  reader. , 

Firil,  that  fome  religion  had  a  kind  of  eUabliihment 
«moj)gft  thefe  people* 

Secondly^  that  this  religion^  whatever  it  was, 
could  not  hav^  the  leafl  fway  over  their  moralsr  or 
pradice. 

Thirdly,  that  this  fociety,  in  which  the  irOi  prin- 
ciples oi  religioii  and  government  were  debated,  was 
the  chief  aflembly  in  this  country,  and  Mr.  White- 
.   bread>  the  baker^  thci  greateft  man  ia  it.  . 

And, 
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And,  lafljy,  I  think  it  can  create  no  manner  of 
furprife  in  any  one^   that  fach  a  nation  as  this  hath ' 
been  long  fince  fwept  away  from  the  face  ofthe  earth; 
and  the  very  name  of  fuch  a  people  expunged  out  of 
the  memory  of  man.. 


NuM»,  ID.    TiTEflOAV,  February  4- 

J[f  neftrt  proavi  Blamtinos  et  numeros,  et 
Laudavere/ahs ;  nimium  fatitnUrjstrumgJte, 
Ne  dicamftultfj  mirafi* 

Modernized. 

hiformif  times  this  taftth/s,Jilfy  Uivn 
T^o^fondhf  frmsUTom  D^Urfe^^nd  Tom  Brptim, 

TH  E  prefent  age  feems  pretty  well  agreed  in  an . 
opinion,  that  the  utmoil  icope  and  end  of' 
reading  it  amufemenc  jonly  ;  and  fuch,  indeed^  are^^ 
now  the  faihionable  book«>  that  a  reader  can  prop^fe 
no  more  than  mere  entertainment,  and  it  is  f<Hnetin|es 
very  well  for  him  if  he  finds  even  this,  in  hts  ftudies. 

.Letter^,  however,  were  furely  intended  for  a  mitch 
more  noble  and  profitable  pnrpofe  than  this.     Writers » 
are  not>  I  prefnme,  to  be  confidered  as  mere  jack- 
j}uddings,^whofe  bufinefs  it  is  only  to  excite  koghtor :. 
this,    indeed,    may    fometimes  be-  intermixed,   and 
ferved  up^  with  graver  matters,  in  order  to  titillate 
the  palate,  and  to  recommend  ^vholefome  food  to  the 
rotnd^  and,   for  this  purpofe,  it  hath  been  nfed  by. 
many  excellent  authors :   «^  for  why  (as  Horace  fays) 
"  fhould  not  ^ny  one  promulgate  truth  with  a  fmile. 
•*  on  his  countenance  f  ftidiculc,,indeed,  as  he  again 
'*  intimates,  is  comq^nly  a  ilronger  and  better  me- 
•*  thod  of  attacking  vice,  than  the   feverer  kind. of. 
«*  fatire.** 

When  wit  and  humour  are  introduced  for. fuch  good 
purpoies,  when  the  agreeable  is  b)ended  with  the. 
ttieful,  then  it  the  wnter  (gid  to  have  fucceeded  in 

every 
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J5?i^ j^Hit.  *  tiezhntry  (as  die  iirgcnious  aotliorof 
^iirjifai  Avsof  aftory)  fhoold  be  made  only  the  vthU 
.cle  or  inftru6Uoi!  1  and  thus  romances  themfblre^,  as 
well  as  epic  poems^  may  become  worthy  the  peraiat 
of  the  greateft  of  men*:,  but  when  no  moral,  no  leflbn^ 
no  inftra^on^  is  conveyed  to  the  reader,  where  the 
whole  d^iign  of  the  compofitiim  is  no  more  than  to» 
make  as  laugh,  the  writer  comes  very  near  to  the  cha- 
ra^er  of  a  bu^bon  ;  and  his  admirers,..if  an  old  Latin* 
proverb  be  true,  deferve  no  great  compliments  to  be- 
paid  to  their  wifdom. 

Aft^r  what  I  havcliere  advanced,  I  cannot  fairly,  I 

think,  be  reprefented  as  an  enemy  to  laughter,  or  to. 

all  thofe  kinds  of  writing  that  are  apt  to  promote  it». 

jOn  the  contrary,,  few  men,  1  believe,  do  more  admire 

the  works  of  thofe  great  mailers  who  have  fent  their 

fa^re  (if  I  iqay  nie  the  expreffion)  laughing  into  the 

world.      Such   are  that   great  triumvirate,,  Lucian^ 

Cfrnuues,  and  Swift,     Theie  authors  I  fliall  ever 

hpld  inpht  higheft  degree  of  efteem ;  not  indeed  for 

:lha|  wit  and  hnmour  Jone  which  they  all  fo  eminently 

,  pwc&f,  but  becanfe  they  all  endeavoured,  with  the 

,ixtmoft  force  of  their  wit  and  humour,  to  expofe  and 

ej^irpfite  thofe  fpUics  and  vices  which  chiefly  prevailed: 

in  their  fcveral  countries. 

2  -would  not  be  thought  to  confine  wit  and  htifflour 
to  thefe  writers.  ShaKefpeare,  Moliere,  and  fome 
Mher  authors^  have  been  bfefied  with  the  fame  talents^ 
and  have  employed  them  to  the  fame  purpofcs.  There 
are  fome,  however,  who,  though  not  void  of  thefe 
talents,  have  made  fo  wretched  a  ufc  of  them,  that,, 
had  the  confecration  of  their  labours  been  committed 
to  the  hands  of  the  hangman,  no  good  man  would 
have  rcjgjretted  their  lofs  :  nor  am  1  afraid  to  mention. 
Rabelais,  and  Ariftophanes  himfelf,  in  this  number.. 
F*)i:,  if  I  may  fpeak  my' opinion  freely  of  thefe  two- 
la;ft  writers,  anci  of  their  works,  their  defign  appeara. 
to  me  very  plainly  to  have  been  to  ridicule  all  fb*. 
briety,  modcfty,  decency,  virtue,  and  religion,  out 
of  the  world.  Now  whoever  reads  over  the  five 
great  writers    firft   mentioned    above,    muft    eiiher- 

havft 
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have  a  very  bad  head,  or  a  very  bad  hearty  if  he  doth 
not  become  both  a  wifer  and  a  better  xiKin. 

In  the  exercife  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  in  the  exer- 
cife  of  the  body,  diverfion  is  a  fecondary  confidera- 
tion,  and  deiigned  only  to  make  that  agreeable^  which 
is  at  the  fame  time  u fef ul  to  fuch  noble  purpofes  as 
health  and  wifdom.  But  what  fhould  we  fay  to  a  man 
who  mounted  his  chamber-hobby,  or  fought  with  hjs 
own  fhadow,  for  his  amufement  only  ?  how  much  more 
abfurd  and  weak  would  he  appear,  who  fwallowed 
poifon  becaufe  it  was  fweet  ? 

How  differently  did  Horace  think  of  iludy  from  our" 
modern  readers  ?  \ 

J^/V  *verum  atque  decern  euro  et  rogo,  eV  omnis  in  hoc 

/urn  : 
Condo  et  comfono^  qua  mox  depromere  pojffim, 

'*  Truth  and  decency  are  my  whole  care  and  enquiry. 
**  In  this  ftudy  I  am  entirely  occupied  ;  thefe  I  am 
'*  always  laying  Hp»  and  fo  difpofmg,  .that  I  can  at 
**  any  time  draw  forth  my  ilores  for  my  immediate 
^*  ufe.'*  The  whole  cpiftle,  indeed,  from  which  I 
have  paraphrafed  this  paffa^,  is  a  comment  upon  it, 
and  affords  many  ufeful  Icffon*  of  philofophy. 

When  we  are  employed  in  reading  a  great  and  good 
author,  we  ought  to  confider  ourfelves  as  fearching 
after  treafures,  which,  if  well  and  regularly  laid  up 
in  the  mind,  will  be  of  ufe  to  us  on  fundry  occafions 
in  our  lives.  If  a  man;  for  inflance,  fhould  be  over- 
loaded with  profperity  or  adverfity  (both  of  which 
cafes  are  liable  to  happen  to  us),  who  is  ihere  fo  very 
wife,  or  fo  very  foolifh,  that,  if  he  was  a  matter  of 
Seneca  and  Plutarch,  could  not  find'  great  matter  of 
comfort  and  utility  from  their  doflrines  ?  I  mention 
thefe  rather  than  Plato  or  Ariftotle,  as  the  works  of 
the  latter  are  not,  I  think, ^et  completely  made  Eng- 
lifti ;  and,  confequently,  are  lefs  within  the  reach  of 
moil  of  my  countrymen. 

But,  perhaps,  it  may  be  afked,  will  Seneca  or  Plu- 
tarch make  us  laugh  ?  perhaps  not ;  but  if  you  are 

"  not 
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not  a  fool,  my  worthy  friend,  which  I  can  hardly  with 
civility  fufped,  they  will  both  (the  latter  efpecially) 
pleafe  you  more  than  if  they  did.  For  my  own  part, 
I- declare,  1  have  not  read  even  Luci^n  himfcif  with 
more  delight  than  I  have  Plutarch ;  but  furely  it  4s 
aftonifhing,  that  fuch  fcribblers  as  Tom  Brown,  Tonx 
D'Urfy,  and  the  wits  of  our  age,  fhould  find  readers, 
whilft  the  writings  of  fo  excellent,  fo  entertaining* 
and  fo  voluminous  an  author  as  Plutarch,  remain  in 
the  world,  and,  as  I  apprehend,  are  very  little  known. 

The  truth,  I  am  afraid,  is,  that  real  tafte  is  a  qua- 
lity with  which  human  nature- is  very  flenderly  gifted. 
It  is  indeed  fo  very  rare,  and  fo  little  known,  that 
fcarce  two  authors  have  agreed  in  their  notions  of  it; 
and  thofe  who  have  endeavoured  to  explain  it  to 
others,  feem  to  have  fucceeded  only  in  (hewing  us 
that  they  knew  it  no^  themfelves.  If  I  might  be  al- 
lowed to  give  my  own  fentiments,  I  (hould  derive  it 
from  a  nice  harmony  between  the  imagination  and  the 
judgment ;  and  hence  perhaps  it  is,  that  fo  few  have 
ever  poireffed  this  talent  in  any  eminent  degree. 
Neither  of  thefe  will  alone  beftow  it ;  nothing  is  in- 
deed' more  common  than  to  fee  men  of  very  bright 
imaginations,  and  of  very  accurate  learning  (which 
can  hardlv  be  acquired  without  jud|ment),  who  arfe 
entirely  devoid  of  tafte ;  and  Longmus,  who  of  all 
'  men  feems  moft  ex^juifitely  to  have  poflefled  it,  will 
puzzle  his  reader  very  much  if  he  fhould  attempt  to 
decide,  whether  imagination  or  judgment  (hine  th« 
brighter  in  that  inimitable  critic. 

But  as  for  the  bulk  of  mankind,  they  are  clearly 
void  of  any  degree  of  talle.  It  is  a  quality  in  which 
they  advance  very  little  beyond  a  ftate  of  infancy. 
The  firft  thing  a  child  is  fond  of  in  a  book,  is  a  pic- 
ture ;  the  fecond  is  a  ftory  ;  and  th^  third  a  jefl. 
Here  then  is  tfee  true  Pens  Aiinorum,  which  very  few 
readers  ever  get  over. 

From  what  I  have  faid,  it  mayj)erhaps  be  thought 
to  appear,  that  true  taile  is  the  real  gift  of  nature 
only  ;  and  if  fo,  foibjc  may  afk,  to  what  purpofe  have 
I  endeavoured  to  fhew  men  that  they  are  without  a 
bleiling,  which  it  is  impeifible  for  them  to  attain  ? 

Nowj 
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Now,  though  it  is  certain  that  to  the  higheft  con- 
fimmation  of  tafle,  as  well  as  of  every  ather  excel- 
lence, nature  mnft  ]end  inuch  affiftance ;  yet  great  is. 
the  power  of  art  almoft  of  itfelf^  or  at  beft  with  only 
iQender  aids  from  nature  ;  and  to  fay  the  trotb>  there 
^e  veiy  few  who  hare  not  in  their  minds  htitt  fmalt 
Jfceds  ortaftfi.  **  All  men  (fays  Cicero)  have  a  fort 
•*  of  tacit  fenfc  of  whatk  right  or  wrong  in  arts  and 
**  fciences>  even  without  the  help  of  arts,^  Thi 
furely  it  is  in  the  power  of  art  very  greatly  to  improve*^ 
That  moll  mea  therefore  proceed  no  farther  than  aji. 
1  have  above  declared,,  is  owing  either  to  the  want  of 
any,  or  (which  is  perhaps  yet  worfe)  to  an  improper 
education. 

I  (hall:,  probably,  therefore,  in  a  fijtiire  paper,.  e»- 
.  deavour  to  lay  down  fome  rules  By  which  all  men  may- 
acquire,  at  Icatt,  fome  degree  of  tafte.  In  the  meaa 
while,  I  fiiall  (according  to  the  method  obferved  fit 
iiiocalation)  recommend  to  my  readers,  as  a  prepa^ 
rative  for  their  receiving  my  in(tru£kions,  a  total  ab« 
fiinence  from  all  bad  books.  I  do  therefore  moft  ear- 
meMy  intreat  all  my  young  readers,  that  thev  woi^ld 
cautiouily  avoid  the  perufal  of  any  modern  oook  till 
it  hath  £rft  had  the  undion  of  fome  mft  and  learned 
man  i  said  the  fame  caution  I  propofe  to  all  fkthers> 
nothers,  and  guardians. 

"  Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners/'  is 
a  quotation  of  St.  Paul  from  Menander.  Evil  hffk^ 
Urruj^t  at  once  ioih  our  manners  and  our  tafiu 
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SnrMB.  17.  •  SATVKmATt,  Pebroary  29. 

Credrte,  Pdfieri.  HoR* 

Let  poftirity  take  mj  numrdfir  it. 

ris  a  common  expreffion  with  hlftorians,  *'  That 
*'  fuch  and  fuch  fzQts  will  hardly  be  believed  by 
**  pofterity  ;*'  and  yet  thefc  fadU  arc  delivered  by 
them  as  undoubted  truths^  and  vtry  often  affirmed 
upon  their  own  knowledge,  ^ 

But^  what  is  much  more  aftonifhing^  many  of  thoie 
very  inftances,  which  are  rcprefeotedas  difficult  arti- 
^es  of  truth  by  future  ages,  did  moft  probably  pafi 
as  conunon  occurrences  at  the  time  when  they  hap- 
pened, and  might  feein  fcarce  worthy  of  any  notice  to 
the  generality  of  people  who  were  cy^-wit^cfles  to 
tbe  tranfa<^ions. 

The  cardinal  dc  Retz,  after  relating  the  almoft  in- 
credible diftrefs  of  the  then  queen  of  England,  who 
was  likewife  the  daughter  0/  France,  and  had  not 
credit  at  Paris  for  a  fageot  to  Warin  herfelf  in  the 
month  of  January,  proceeds  thus  :  **  Noos^vonshor- 
**  reur,  en  lifant  les  hiftoires  de  lachetez  moins  mon« 
"  ftrcufes  que  celle-la  ;  &  le  pea  de  fentiment  que  je 
"  trouvais  dans  la  plupart  des  efprits  fur  ce  fait  m'a 
**  oblige  de  faire,  je  crois,  plus  de  mille  fois  cette  rer 
'*  flexion  :  que  les  exemples  du  pafle  touchant  fans 
*'  comparifon  plus  les  homme^  que  ceux  de  leurs 
**  ^^t^.  Nous  nous  accootomons  a  tout  ce  que  nous 
*'  voioos ;  Sc  je  vous  ai  dit  quelauefois,  quejene 
**  fais  fi  le  confulat  du  cheval  de  Caligula  nous  auroic 
**  autant  furprit  que  nous  nous  i'imaginons/'  *  We 
'  are  ihocked^  in  reading  hiftorv,  at  many  lefs  fcan- 

*  dalous  inftances  than  this ;  and  the  little  impreffion 

*  .which  I  obferved  this  made  in  the  generality  of  mens 

*  minds  at   that  time,  hath  caufed  this  reflexion  to 

*  recur  to  me  a  thoufand  times,  I'hat  the  examples 
'  of  farmer  ages  do  beyond  all  comparifon  more  fen- 

*  fibly  afl^ed  us  than  thofe  of  oar  own  times.    Cuf- 

•  torn 
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'  torn  bliods  us  with  a  kind  of  glare  to  thofe  objedts 

*  before  bur  eyes  ;   and  I  hare  often  doubted  whether 

*  we  (hould  have  been  as  much  furprifed  at- Caligula, 

*  wlien  he  made  his  horfe  a  conful,  as  we  are  apt  to 

*  imagine  we  Ihbuld  have  been.* 

I  can  with  truth  declare,  that  I  have  a.  thoufand 
times  refleded  on  the  judicious  difcernment  of  this 
uncommon  oJ>fervation  ;  the  jullice  and  excellence  of 
which  I  will  endeavour  to  illuftrate  to  my  reader,  by 
taking  once  more  a  Purvey  of  that  opinion,  which 
,pofterity  may  be  reafonably  fuppofed  to  entertain  of 
the  prefent  times  ;  and  as  I  have  formerly  ftiewn  that 
they  will  probably,  in  fome  In  (lances,  belFeve  much 
more  than  ourfelves,  fo,"  in  others,  it  is  altogether 
as  probable,  that  they  will  believe  lefs. 

Without  further  preface,  then,  let  us  fuppofe  fome 
great  and  profo'tind^  critic,  in  the  fortieth  dentury,  un- 
dertaking to  comment  on  thofe  hiflorical  materials  re- 
lating to  this  kingdom,  with  which  that  age  may  pof- 
fibly  furnifh  him  ;  and  in  what  manner  may  we  con- 
ceive him  more  likely  to  write  than  in  the  following  ? 

AhfiraSi from  Humphrey  Nerwmixon^s  Oh/er'vations  on  the 
Hijiory  of  Kir  eat  Britain. 

•  #  *  #  *  *         *  • 


Defvnt  multa* 

THOUGH  it  is  Impoffible  to  deliver  any  thing 
with  great  certainty  of  fhofe  fabulous  ages, 
which  a  little  preceded  the  time  when  univerfal  ig- 
norance began  to  overfpi-Jad  the  face  of  the  earth; 
ahd  more  efpecially  prevailed  in  this  ifland,  till  the 
reftoration  of  learning,  which  firft  began  in  the  thirty* 
lixth  century  ;  fome  few  monuments  of  antiquity  have, 
however;  triumphed  over  the  rage  of  barbafifm,  which 
may  ferv?  us  to  confute  the  horrid  forgeries  of  that 
Legendary,  Geoffry  Bechard,  who  wrote  about  the 
year  3000. 

This 
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This  Geoffry,  writing  of  the  year  175 1#  hath  the 
following  words  :  *  The  Inglis  hat  fet  temps  ware  foe 

*  dialed  to  gamein,  foe  that  feverl  off  the  grate  menu 

*  yous'd  to  male  yt  thee  foal  bifnes  ofF  thayr  lifs ; 
'  hand  kiiot  unli  thee  meilirs,  butt  alfo  theyre  hms 
'  yous'd  to  fpiod  a  hole  dais,   hand  knits  hatt  thayr 

*  cartes.     Les  ferns  aufli  bien  afs  meflirs  cheept  thayr 

*  TaiTemble   forr  thatt  propos, .  hat  whitch  les  fems 

*  hat  perdus  mundoy  quelle  thayres  meffirs  rbp  koon- 

*  tri  for  get.' 

So  far  this  biihop,  who  was  reputed  to  be  one  of 
the  moft  learned  men  of  his  age,  ^uia  Ugire  IS  fcrihire 
pQiehatf  fays  a  cotemporary  author  5  but  thofe'  who 
contend  the  moft  for  his  learning,  will  be  able,  I  am 
afraid,  fo  fay  but  little  for  his  honefty  ;-fince  all  muft 
allow,  that  he  was  either  deceived  himfelf,  or  hath 
endeavoured  to  deceive  his  readers :  for  I  have  now)* 
by  me  a  record  of  undoubted  antiquity,  by  which  it 
appears,  that  all  kinds  of  gaming  were,  within  a  few 
years  before  this  period  of  which  this  GeoiFry  writes, 
abfolutely  prohibited  under  the*  feverelt  penalties. 
This  law  might  indeed  be  infringed  by  fome  of  the 
lowed  of  the  people  ;  and  there  is  fonie  reafbn  to  think 
it  was  fo ;  for  in  a  fpecch  of  George  the  Good,  deli- 
vered from  the  throne  in  that  very  year  175 1,  a  fevere 
execution  of  the  laws  in  this  refped  is  recommended 
to  the  magiftrate. 

But  that  the  great  men,  as  the  bifliop  fays,  fhould 
fly  thus  in  the  face,  not  only  of  thofe  laws  which  they 
themfelves  made,  but  of  their  ibvereign  tQp,^  is  too 
incredible  to  be  impofed  even  on  children. 

Again,  here  is  a  reflexion  not  only  on  the  "great 
men,  but  on  the  great  ladies  of  thofe  times,  who  are 
represented  in  a  light,  which  I  fliall  not  aflront  the 
prefcnt  virtuous  and  prudent  matrons,  their  great- 
^and-daughters  in  the  feventieth  dcfcent,  by  men- 
tioning. But  how  inconfiftent  is  this  chara«6le.r  with 
what  we  find  in  the  writings  of  Sir  Alexander 
Drawcanfir,  the  only  annalift  of  whofe  works  any 
part  hath/  defcended  to  us,  who,  in  one  of  his  an- 
nals or  journals,  acquaints  us,  tha(  there  was  not 
a  ilngU  lady  in  his  time  married,  who  was  not  pof- 

fefled 
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4e£*ed  of  every  qaalificatlon  to  make  the  marriage 
ftate  happy  ? 

Thejame  authority  is  fufficient  to  ^contradid  the 
abfurdr  account  which  this  CeofFry  gives  in  ai^thet 
place  of  the  ladies  of  thofe  days ;  where  he  fays  that 
ivomen  of  the  firft  quality  «fed  to  make  nightly  riots 
in  their  own  houfes.  One  pafTag^  is  fo  ridiculous, 
that  I  cannot  omit  it.  The  ladies  of  St.  James's  pa- 
Tifh,  fays  he,  ufed  to  treat  their  company  with  Drudis  i 
and  this  was  thought  one  of  their  moft  elegant  enter- 
'  tainroents  ^  £bme  copies^  I  know,  read  Drams,  but 
the  former  is  the  true  reading,  jior  would  the  latter 
much  cure  the  abfurdity.    ^ 

A  learned  critic,  indeed,  of  my  acquaintance^  fuf- 
peds,  that  the  above  paiFage  is  corrupt,  and  propofes, 
inftead  of  St,  Jiames's,  to  read  St.  Giles's,  ami  inftead 
of  Drum,  to  read  Dram  ;  and  then,  he  fays^,  the  above 
Account  will^ree  with  a  record  of  that  age,  by  which 
-  It  appears,  that  the  women  of  St.  Giles's  parilh  were 
BOtorioufly  addided  to  dranf-drinking  at  that  time% 
And  as  for  the  word  Lady,  he  urges>  that  it  did  not 
then,  as  it  doth  now,  %nify  a,  woman  of  great  rank 
'dnd  diftindion,  but  was  applied  projnifcuouily  to  the 
whole  female  fex;  to  fupport  which,  he  produces  a 
paifage  from  Sir  Alexander  Drawcanfir,  Avhere  the 
wife  of  a  low  mechanic  is  called  a  lady  of  great 
merit. 

Another  legend,  recorded  by  our  GeoiFry,  'is  fuffi- 
cient  of  itfelf  to  deftroy  his  creoit.  He  tells  us,  that 
a  SerJ  rf  bucks  ufed  to  frequent  all  the  public  places  \ 
nay,  he  i^af^^  tha^  two  or  three  fuch  animals  would 
ibmetimes  venture  among  feveral  thpufands  of  gen  tie- 
men  and  ladies,  and  put  them  all  into  confufion.  and 
difordcr.  This  is  a  very  fcandalous  refleicion  on  the 
^ntlemen  of  tboie  days ;  but  it  is  at  the  fame  time  fb 
incredible,  that  it  needs  no  refutation. 

The  truth,  I  believe,  is,  that  the  bifhop  was  a  weak 
and  credulous  man,  and  y^ty  eaMy  impofed  upon  \ 
eijpecially  in  th6fe  matters  with  which  hi»'fnndion 
prevented  him  from  being  well  acquainted.  What  he 
writes  of  their  theatrical  entertainments  is  }>eyond  all 
meafure  ridiculous^     *  De  vurft  a  nlte  of  le  play  (&ys 

he) 
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he)  *  d'aa^hor  was  a  put^a  de  ftake  fur  on  de  theatre 

*  ftage^  dare  dts  criucats  dey  palt  at  him,  hyefs  him, 
'  catadecall  liim ;  off^  off  him,  vor  too  dree  heares. 

*  Dis  be  dam  playe^    Des  criticats  be  de  a  perentice^ 

*  klarque,  boo,   builcuk  and  gamambler.' 

Now,  I  will  refer  it  to  any  one,  whether  the  hi  dorian 
can  be  conceived  here  to  write  of  a  civilized  people ; 
and  fach  the  Britons  are  allowed  On  all  hands  to  have 
been  at  that  time. 

Monfieur  de  Belle  Lettre,  in  his  Melange  Critique, 
which  he  publifhed  in  the  year  3892,  treats  the  whole 
hiflory  of  this  GeoiFry  as  a  romance  ;  and,  indeed, 
what  is  recorded  in  it  concerning  dogs,  fcfems  fuffi- 
ciently  to  favour  this  opinion.  At  this  time,  fays 
Bechard,  the  chief  learning  among  thbfe  people  was 
afnong  the  dogs.  Learned  was  then  a  common  epi- 
thet to  feveral  of  the  canine  fpeechcs,  and  a \  great 
difpute  was  for  a  ionff  time  'carried  on  between  a  ' 
French  and  Englilh  individual  of  this  fpecies.  We  # 
know  not  in  whofe  favour  ft  was" determined ;  but  it 
is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  queftion  Was,  which 
was  the  moft  learned  of  the  two.  The  hiftorian.adds, 
that  feveraf  of  the  moft  eminent  writers  were  of  the 
canine'kiiid;'an3  were  univerfally  called  fad  dogs*. 
The  bifliop  concludes  hishiftoi^  with  thefe  words: 

*  Monttr.  incr^d  tbn  tduffend^ip, -fiffi  ttit.  up  got  zee 

*  ooftrychiJ  tap  tonnobns,  is  prdgados.  dat  zocurnhypor 

*  hoperad  abuti,  Sdelwiycus  cjufnto  pUrzin   inmus  fi 

*  fadow  addlli.'  i  • 

Which  is  ft  ridiculous  a  AippofiHon,   that  1  (hall 
leave  4t  with  the  reader  without  any  remark. 

*  Sad  is  iynonymoos  wkh  gfsve,-  wife,    The  Judgct  were  ^or* 
meriy  calltd  ^  M  men  of  the  Itw."  j    : 


Vl>L.    XII.  P  ^       Nutitsr. 
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Numb,  21.     Saturday^  March  14. 

Efi  miftrurum y    Ut  maleyolentes  Jint  atque  invideant 
bonis »  '       Fl*AUTUS. 

//  is  a  mifcrahle  Jiate  to  he  malevolent  and  to  envy  good 
men, 

"T  SHALL  publifh  the  following  letter  with  the  fame 
I  deiign,  that  the  Spartans  expofed  drunken  men  to 
the  view  of  their  children.  Examples  may,  perhaps 
have  more  advantage  over  precepts,  in. teaching  u5  to 
avoid  what  is  odious,  than  in  impelling  us  to  purflie 
what  is  amiable.  If  the  reader  will  perufe  it  with  at- 
tention, he  will,  I  conceive,  difcover  iait  a  very  ufe- 
ful  moral ;  of  which  I  ihall  give  no  further  hint.^  than 
^by  defiring  t*he  reader  not  to  be  offended  at  the  con- 
tradidions  that  occur  in  it. 


'  Mr.  Censor, 

WHEN  I  iirft  read  the  name  of  ^xylus  to  a  letter 
in  your  pap^r,  though  I  eafily  perceived  the 
writer  to  be  a  filly  fellow,  I.littie  gueffed  who  tvas  the 
individual  perfon  ^  but-in  his  fecond  per^rmance  he 
hath  been  pleafed  to  acquaint  me  who  ^e  is. 

The  fellow,  fir,  you  arc  to  know,  Jt  have  employed 
every  means  in  tmy  power  to  perfccMte^.  cyerfince  I  was 
acquainted  with  him  ;  not  bjecaufe  he  is  a  fool  (for  I 
have  no  fixed  quarrel  with  fo  numerous  a  body),  but 
becaufe  he  is  in  regality  a  good  man. 

You  wilf  perhaps  think  this  a  very  Grange  confef- 
iion  ;  and  fo  it  would  be, -if  there  was  any  poffibility 
of  your  guefling  from  whom  it  came ;  but  I  have  the 
fatisfadtion  to  be  affured,  that,  though  I  am  adlually 
known  both  to  yoa  and  your  friend  Axylus,  I  fhall  be 
the  laft  perfon'in  the  world  to  whom  either  of  you 
will  impute  the  character  I  Ihnll  here  lay  open.  I  wejl 
know  thatlpafs  upon  you  both,  and  a  thoufahd  other 
luck  wife  people,  for  ofe  of  the  beft  $itid  \vorthieft 
2  mtn 
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men  aliye:  for^^s  a.  late  orator  at  the  Robinhood 
faid,  '*  he  had  the  honour  to  be  an  atheift;''  fo  I,  fir,- 
have  the  honour  to  be  a  moft  profound  hypocrite.  By 
which  means  I  have  univerraliy  obtained* a  good  cha- 
racier,  and  perhaps  a  much  better  than,  wh^t  thet  filly 
Axykas  hath  acquired  by  really  defervingit;  for,  as 
Plato  remarks  in  the  fecond  book  of  hi^  Republic,  the 
jttll  man  and  the  unjult  man  are  ofteji  reciprocally 
miftaken  by  mdnkind,  and  do  freq^uently  pafs  in  tKe^ 
world  the  one  for  the  other.  The  reafon  of  whicii,  as 
I  take  it,  and  as  he  in  Plato  indeed  intimates,  is,  that 
the  former  are  for  the  moii  part  fools,  and  the  latter 
are  men  of  fenfe." 

If  1  could  fo  far  prevail,  however,  ^as  to.  depryi^e 
this  Axylus  of  all  the  praife  which  he  receives  from 
his  aftions,  and  to  (hew  him  in  an  opprobrious  light 
'to  the  world,  I  might  perhaps  be  contented,  and  wiib 
him  ill  no  longer.  And  yet  I  am  not  pofitive  that 
this  would  be  the  cafe  :  for  whai  amends  can  it  make 
to  a  man  who  fees  his  millrefs  in  his  rivaPs  arms,  ihat 
the  vvorld^in  general  are  perfuaded  that  he  iiimlelf 
alone  enjoys  her;  or  could  all  the  flattery  of  his 
courtiers,  and  all  the  Te-deums  of  his  priells,  fatisfy 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  and  prevent  his  envying  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough.  I  am  well  apprized  thac  the 
reputation  of  goodnefs  is  all  which  I  aim  at, -and  is 
all  which  a  wife  man  would  deilre ;  notwithllanding 
which,  1  am  convinced,  that  praife  founds  moft  har- 
monious to  that  car  where  it  finds  an  echo  from  with- 
in :  nay,  who  knows  the  fecret  comforts  which  a  good 
heart -may  didlate  from  within,  even  whenall  wifjhouc 
are  filent !  I  perceive  fymptoms  of  fuch  inward  faris- 
fadlion  in  Axylus,  and  for  that  reafon  I  bnvy  and  hate 
him  from  the  bottom  of  my  foul. 

You  will  perhaps  fay,  why  then  do  you  not  imi- 
tate, him?  Your  fervant,  fir;  fhali  I  imitate  a  fool 
bccaufe  I  fee  him  happy  in  his  folly  ?  for,  folly  I  am 
convinced  it  is  to  intereft  yourfelf  in  the  k^iypiniefs,' 
or  in  the  concerns,  of  others.  Horace,  who  was  a 
fenfible  writer,  and  knew  the  world,  advifes  every 
man  to  roll  himf^lf  up  in  himfelf,  as  a  poliihed  bowl, 
whicli  admits  of  no  rubs  from  without:  and  the  old 
F  2  ^  Greek 
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Greek,  like  a  wife  roguc^  exclaims ;  *'  When  I  am 
V  dead,  let  the  earth  be  conlumed  by  fire.  It  is  no 
**  concern  of  mine ;  ail  my  afiairs  are  well  fettled."     / 

Here  again  it  may  be*  objedcd,  why  *do  you  enVy 
one  whom  you  condemn  as  a  fooJ  ?  To  this,  I  own,- 
it  is  not  cafy  to  ^^Ive  an  anfwer.  In  faft,  nature  hatk 
moulded  up  with  the  wifell  clay  of  man  feme  -very' 
iimple  ingredients.  Hence  we  covet  thbfe  commen- 
dations which  we  know  are  feldom  beftowed  without 
a  fneer,  and  which  are  annexed  to  charai^ers  that  we 
defpife.  The  truth,  I  am  afraid,  is,  that  I  would 
willingly  be  this  very  man.  That  I  have  fometimes 
fuch  a  fear,  I  confefs  to  ycu,  as  I  think  it  impoffible 
you  fhould  ever  guefs  from  whence  the  confeiTion 
comes ;  for  I  would  not,  for  ten  tlioufand  pounds, 
that  any  man  Ihould  know  I  had  ever  fuch  a  wiih  5 
nay,  I  would  not  for  an  equal  fum  know  myfelf  that 
I  had  it. 

And  fr®m  this  fear,  this  fufpicion  (for  I  once  more 
affure  you,  and  myfelf,  that  it  is  no  more  than  a  fuf- 
picion),  I  heartily  deteft  this  Axylus.  For  this  reafon, 
I  have  hitherto  purfued  him  with  the  moil  inveterate 
hatred;  have  indultrioully  taken  every  occaltbn-  to 
plague  him,  and  have  let  flip  no  opportunity  of  ruin- 
ing his  reputation. 

I  am  aware,  I  may  have  let  drop  fomething  whifch 
may  lead  you  into  an  opinion  that  I  really  efleem  this 
charader,  which  I  would  endeavour  to  perftiade  you  I 
defpife;  but,  before  J  finiih  this  letter,  I  flatter  my- 
felf I  fhall  place  this  fellow  in  fb  contemptible  a  light, 
that  I  (hall  have  no  reafon  to  apprehend  your  drawing 
any  fuch  conclufion. 

Firft,  notwithftanding  all  the  fecrct  comforts  which 
Axylus  pretends  to  receive  from  the  energies  of  bene- 
volence, as  he  calls  them,  I  cannot  perfuade  myfelf, 
that  there  is  really  any  pleafure  in  a  good  a6tion.  I 
muft^own  to  you,-  I  do  not  fpeak  this  abfolutel yon  my 
own  kn^^wledge,  for  L  do  not  remember  to  have  done 
one  truly  gooa,  benevolent  aftion  in  my  whole  life. 
Indeed,  I  Ihould  heartily  defpife  myfelf  if  I  had  any 
fucji  recolle^ion. 

5  -^1?^ 
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Affd  if  there  be  no  pleafure  in  goodnefs,  I  am  fare 
there  is  no  profit  in  it.  This,  Axylus  himfelf  will,  I 
doubt  not,  be»j'eady'to  cbnfefs.  No  man  hath  ever 
made  or  improved,  though  many  have  injured ,>  and 
Ibme  have  deftroyed,  their  fortunes  this  way. 

In  the  laft  place,  as  to  the  motives  which  arife  from 
«ur  vanity,  and  which,  as  th^tt  very  wife  writer  Dr. 
Mandevil  qbferves,  are  much  the  iftrongift  fupports 
of  what  is  generally  called  benevolence,  I  thmk  to 
make  the  folly  of  doing  good  from  fuch  4notives  very 
plainly  appear.  I  am  far  from  being  an  enemy  to 
praife,  or  from  expreffing  that  contempt  for  a  good 
•chara^er  which  fome  have  affc^ed.  But  furely  it  be- 
comes a  man-  to  purchufe  every  thing  as  cheap  as  he 
can  ;  now,  why  ihould  he  be  at  the  pains  and  expence 
t)f  being  good  in  reality,  when  he  may  fo  certainly 
obtain  all  the  applaufe  he  aims  at,  merely  by  pretend- 
ing to  be  fo  ? 

An  inftance  of  this  I  give  you  in  myfcif,  who,  with- 
out having  ever  done  a  fingle  good  adiion,  have  uni- 
serially  a  good  charadcr ;  and  this  I  haye  acquired  by 
only  taking  fipon  me  the  trodble  of  fupporting  one 
conftant  feries  of  hypocrify  all  my  days. 

Axylus,  on  the  contrary,  for  want  of  undergoing 
this  trouble,  hath  miffed  the  praifes  he  deferves. 
While  he  carelcfsly  doth  a  hundred  gocJd  aftions, 
without  being  at  the  pains  of  difplaying  them,  they 
are  all  overlooked  by  the  world ;  hay,  often  by  my 
means  (for  I  am  always  watchful  on  fuch  occafions)  his 
moft  diAnterefted  benevolence  is  feen  in  a  difadvan- 
tageous  light ;  and  his  eoodnefs,  in*ftead  of  being 
commended,  turns  to  his  difhonour. 

An  example  of -this  I  faw,  the  other  day,  when 
you  pnblifhed  his  laft  letter,  where  all  that  is»faid  of 
an  unhappy  woman,  drawn  in  to  be  guilty  of  the 
higheft  degree  of  wickednefs,  by  the  moft  mcked  and 
profligate  of  men,  I  am  convinced  flowed  innnediately 
from  that  compaffion  which  is  the  conftant  energy  of 
thefe  good  hearts.  Now,  fir,  even  this  I  tiii-ned 
againft  him.  I  reprefented  it  as  a  barbarous  attempt 
to  revile  the  charaAer  of  a  man  before  he  had  under- 
gone his  trial  j  and,  can  you  believe  it  ?  fuch  is  the 
•  F  3  nature 
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nature  of  man,  I  found  fome  perfons  who  could  not, 
or  would  not,  fee  the  difterence  between  con<cluding 
a  perfon  guilty  who  is  in  cullody,  and  who  is  to  un- 
dergo a  legal  difquifition  into  his  crimes,  and  con- 
cluding one  to  be  guihyofa  faft  for  which  he  ^hath 
Jlcd  from  juflice,  and  who,  even  by  the  evidence  given 
on  oath  in  the  folemn  trial  of  another,  appears  -to  all 
the  world  to  be  guilty.  ,  - 

But  perhaps  it  may  be  faid,  though  the  world  in 
general  do  not  commend  your  a6lions.  Hill  you  are' 
repaid  for  them  fufliciently,  by  having  the  eileem, 
the  love,  the  gratitude,  of  thofe  to  whom  they  are 
done.  To  this  pnrpofe,  I  will  tell  you  a  fhorjt 
ilory.  The  fa^  is  true,  and  happened  to  Mr.  Axylujj 
himfelf.  .    ^  . 

That  filly,  good  ma?i  had  done  many  great  fer vices 
to  a  private  family..  Indeed,  the  very  bread  they  eat 
was  for  a  loi.g  time  owing  to  his  foolifh  generofity, 
and  at  length,  by  his  advice  and  affillance,  this,  fa- 
mily was  brought  from  a  ftate  o£  poverty  and  diilrefs 
,to  what  might  be  called  affluence  in  their  condition.- 
I  was  kc<juainted  with  the  whole  fcene,  ^nd  often  pre,. 
fent  at.it ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  one  of  the  pleafanteft 
J  ever  faw :  for  while  the  gppd  man  was  rejoicing  in 
his  own  goodnefs,  and  feeding  his  foolifli  vanity  wdth 
fond  conceits  of  the  grateful  returns  which  were  ihade 
to  him  in  the  bofoms  of  the  obliged,  they  on  the  other 
fide  were  continually  laughing  at  his  folly  amongli 
themfelves,  ana  flattering  their  own  ingenuity  with 
their  conftant  jmpofitions  on  his  good  nature*  and  af* 
cribing  every  thing  which  they  obtained  of  him,  to 
their  own  fuperior  cunning  and  power  of  over-reach- 
ing  him. 

,  When  I  had  enjoyed  this  fcene  till  I  was  weary  of 
it,  I  was  refolved  to'  work  myfelf  another  fatisfa^don 
out  of  it,  by  tormenting  the  man  I  hate.  I  accord- 
ingly communicated  the  fecret  to  Axylus,  and  gave 
him  almoll.  dcmonflration  of  the,  truth  of  what  1  told 
him.  He  anfvvered,  with  a  fmile,  he  hoped  I  wa^ 
millaken  ;  but  if  not,  he  was  anfwerable  for  the  means 
only,  and  not  for  the  end  ;  and^the  very  fame  day  did 
a  new  favour  to  one  of  the  family. 

.1  win 
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-I  wUl  conclude  by  telling  you,  that  it  was  I  who 
fent  him  the  trial  of  Mifs  Blandy  to  vex  him,  and  I 
'  hope  ybu  will  print  this  letter  that  he  may  have  the. 
plague  of  guefling  at  me,  for  I  am  fure  he  will  guefs 
wrong ;  and  perhaps  may  fix  on  one  of  his  beft  friends ; 
which  will  be  doihg  him  a  very  great  injury,  and.  will 
cooiequently  give.great  pleafurc  to. 

Sir,  your's, 

I  A  G  O, 

I  cannot  difinifs  this  letter  without  obferving,  tha' 
if  there  be  really  fuch  a  perfon  as  this  writer  defcribes  , 
himfelf,  the  poflelTion  6f  his  own  bad  mind  is  a  worfe 
curfe  to  him,  than  he  himfelf  will  ever  be  able  to 
inflift  on  the  happy  Axylus. 


NvMB.  23.     Saturday,  March  21, 

Homer. 

—  -—  —  Here  is'^  jwt  alietiv^f, 
^'hat  n^orft  of  tyrants,  an  ufurping  crowed* 
To  one  fole  monarch  Jo've  commits  thefivay\ 
His  are  the  laivs,  ami  him  let  alt  obey.  Pope. 

THOUGH  of  the  three  forms  of  government 
acknowledged  in  the  fchooh,  all  have  been 
very  warmly  oppofed,  and  as  warmly  defended  ;  yet, 
in  this  point,  the  different  advocates  will,  I  believe. 
Very  readily  agree,  that  there  is  not  one  of  the  three 
which  is  hot  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  a  total  anarchy; 
a  flate  in  which  there  is  no  fubordination,  n6  lawfui 
pow^r,  and  no  fettled  government ;  but  where  every 
man  is  at  liberty  to  ad  in  whatever  manner  it  pleafeth 
him  bell.  - 
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^  As  this  is  in  reality  a  moft  deplorable  flate^  I  have 
long  lamented^  with  great  angmfh  of  hearty  that  it  is 
at  prefent  the  cafe  of  a  v^y  large  body  of  people  in 
this  kingdom  j  an  aiTertion  which,  as  it  may  furprize 
,  moft  of  my  readers,  I  will  make  hafte  to  explain,  l>y 
declaring  that  I  mean  the  fraternity  of jthe  quill,  .that 
body  of  men  to  whom  the  public  aiHgn  the  name  of 
authors. 

However  abfurd  politicians  may  have  been  pleafed 
to  reprefent  the  imperium  in  imperio,  it  will  here,  I 
iioubt  not,  be  found,  on  a  ftrid  examination,  to  be 
extremely  neceflary  ;  the  commonwealth  of  litera- 
ture being  indeed  totally  diftin£l  from  the  greater 
commonwealth,  and  no  mor^  dependant  upon  it  than 
the  kingdom  of  England  is  oa  that  of  France.  Of 
this  our  legiflature  feems  to  have  been  at  all  times ' 
/eniible,  as  they  have  ney^r  attempted  any  provifiou 
for  the  regulation  or  corredlion  of  this  body.  In  one 
inftance,  it  is  true,  there  are  {I  ftould  rather,  I  believe> 
fay  there  were)  fome  laws  to  rellrain  them :  for  wri- 
ters, if  I  am  not  miftaken,  hav^  been  formerly  pir^ 
nifhed  for  blafphemy  againft  God, .  and  libels  againft 
^  the  government ;  nay,  I,  have  been  told,  that  to 
-flander  the  reputation  of  private  perfons,  was  once 
thought  unlawful  here  as  well  as  among  the  Romans^ 
who,  as  Horace  tells  ns,  had  a  fevere  law  for  this 
purpofe. 

In  promulging  tjiefe  laws  (whatever  may  be  the  rea^ 
ion  of  fufFering  theni  to  grow  obfolete)  the  ftate  feems 
to  have  aded  very  wifely ;  as  fuch  kind  of  writings 
are  really  of  moft  mifchievous  confeqsience  to  the 
public;  but  alas  !  there  are  many  abufes,  many  hor- 
rid evils,  daily  fpringing  up  in  the  commonwealth  of 
literature,  which  appear  to  aiFe^  only  that  common- 
wealth, at  leaA  immediately,  of  which  none  of  the 
Clitical  legiflators  have  ever  taken  any  notice ;  ndr 
th  any  civil  court  of  judicature  ever  pretended  to 
any  cognizance  of  them.  Nonfenfe  and  dullnefs  are 
no  crimes  in  firo  ci^vili :  no  man  can  be-.queftioned 
for  bad  verfes  in  Weftminfter-Hall ;  and  amongft  the 
xnany  indi^ments  for  battery,  not  pne  can  be  pro- 
duced 
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dnced  for  breaking  poor  Prifcian*s  head^  though  it  is 
done  almoft  ,every  day. 

Bat  though  immediately,  as  I  have  faid,  thefe  evils 
do  not  affe^  the  greateft  commonwealth  ;  yet  as  they 
tend  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the  lefTer,  fo  they  have  a  re- 
mote evil  confequence,  even  on  the  ftate  itfelf ;  which 
feems,  by^  having  left  them  unprovided  for,  to  have 
remitted  them,  for  the  fake  of  convenience,  to  th^ 
government  of  laws,  and  to  the  fuperintendence  of 
magiftrates  of  this  Icflcr  commonwealth;  and  never 
to  have  forcfeen  or  fufpefted  that  dreadful  ftate  of 
anarchy,  which  at  prefent  prevails  in  this  lefler  em- 
pire ;  an  empire  which  hath  formerly  made  fo  great  a 
£gure  in  this  kingdom,  and  that  indeed  almoft  within 
our  own  memories. 

It  may  appear  ftrange,  that  nope  of  our  Englifh 
hiftorians  have  fpoken  clearly  and  diftindly  of  this 
lefler  empire ;  but  this  may  be  well  accounted  for, 
when  we  coniider  that  all  thefe  hiftories  have  been 
written  by  two  forts  of  pcrfons  ;  that  is  to  fay,  either 
politicians  or  lawyers.  Now  the  former  of  thefe  have 
had  their  imaginations  fo  entirely  filled  with  the  af- 
fairs of  the  greater  empire,  that  it  is  no  wonder  the 
bulinefs  of  the  lefler  fliould  have  totally  efcaped  their 
obfervation.  And  as  to  the  lawyers,  they  are  well 
known  to  have  been  very  little  acquainted  with  the 
commonwealth  of  literature,  and  to  have  always  adted 
and  written  in  defiance  to  its  laws. 

From  thefe  reafons,  it  is  very  diiScult  to  fix,  with 
certainty,  the  exad  period  when  this  comnjon wealth 
£rft  began  among  us.  Indeed,  if  the  originals  of  all 
the  greater  empires  upon  earth,  and  even  of  our  own^ 
be  wrapped  in  fuch  obfcurity  that  they  elude  the  en- 
quiries of  the  moft  diligent  fifters  of  antiquity,  we 
cannot  be  furpri fed  that  this  fate  fhould  attend  our 
little  empire,  oppofed  as  it  hath  been  by  the  pen 
of  the  lawyer,  overlooked  by  the  eye  of  the  hiftorian, 
and  never  once"  fmejt  after  by  the  nofe  of  the  anti- 
quarian. 

In  the  earlieft  ages,  the  literary  ftate  feems  to  have 

been  an  ecckfiaftical  democracy  :  for  tjie  clergy  are 
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then  faid  to  have  had  all  the  learning  among  then? ; 
and  the  great  reverence  paid  at  that  time  to  it  by  the 
laity,  appears  i'i\)r.\  hence/  that  whoever  could  prove 
in  a  court  (■£  jiiftice  that  he  belonged  to  this  llatCy 
by  only  reaching  a  fingle  verfe  in  the  Teftament,  was 
vefted  with  the  higheft  privileges,  and  might  do  almolt 
what  he  pleafed  ;  even  ^commit  murder  with  impu- 
nity. And  this  privilege  was  called  the  benefit  of  the. 
clergy. 

This  commonwealth,  hov/ever,  can  fcarce  be  faid 
to  have  been  in  r.ny  flourilhing  Hate  of  old  time,  even 
among  the  clergy  themfelves ;  inafmuch  as  we  are  told, 
that  a  re61or  of  a  parilh,  going  to  law  with^his  pariih- 
ioncrs  about  paving  the  church,  quoted  this  authority 
from  St.  Peter,  PaVeant  illi,  non  pa^i/eam  ego.  Which 
he  conftroed  thus:  •*  They  are  to  pave  the  church, 
•^  nnd  not  I.'*.  And  this  by  a  judge,  wlio  was  like- 
wife, an  ecclefiallic,  was  allowed  to  b?  very  good  law. 

The  nobility  had  clearly  no  antientconnofion  with 
this  commonwealth,  nor  would  fubmit  to  b?  bound 
by  any  of  its  laws ;  witnefs  that  proviiion  in  an  old 
adl  of  parliament ;  **  th«\t  a  nobleman  fhall  be  enti- 
•'  tlecf  to  the  benefit  of  his  clergy  (the  privilege  above- 
**  mentioned),  even  though  he  cannot  read.'*  Nay, 
the  whole  body  of  the  laity,  though  they  gave  fuch'^ 
honours  to  this  com.monwealth,  appear  to  have  been 
very  few  of  them  under  its  jurifdidion  ;  as  appears 
by  a  law  cited  by  judge  Rolls  in  his  Abridgement^ 
with  the  reafon  which  he  gives  for  it:  **  The  com- 
**  mand  of  the  Iheriff,  fays  this  writer,  to  his  officer 
*'  by  word  of  mouth,  and  without  writing,  is  good  ; 
•*  for  it  may  be,  that  neither  the  Iheriff  nor  his  officer 
•'  can  write  or  read." 

But  not  to,  dwell  on  thefe  obfcure  times,  when  fo 
very  little  authentic  can  be  found  concerning  this 
commonwealth,  let  us  come  at  once  to  the  days  of 
lienry  the  Eighth,  when  no  lefs  a  revolution  happened 
in  the  leffcr  than  in  the  greater  empire  \  for  the  lite- 
rary government  became  abfolute,  together  with  the 
political,"  in  the  hands  of  one  and  the  fame  monarch  ; 
who  was  hinifelf  a  writer,  and  diclated  not  only  law 

but 
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but  common  fenfe  too,  tp  all  his  people  ;  fufFering  no 
one  to  write  or  fpcak  but  according  to  his  own  will 
and  pleafure,  ^ 

After  this  king's  demife,  the  literary  comrtionwealtK 
was  again  Teparated'  from  t}\e  political;  for  I  do  not 
find  that  his  fucccflbr  on  the  greater  throne  fuccceded 
him  likewife  in  the  lell'er.  Nor  did  either  of  the  tw6 
queens,  as  I  can  learn,  pretend  to  any  authority  in 
this  empire,  in  .which  the  falique  law  hath  univerfally 
prevailed;  for  though  there  hare  been  fome  confider- 
ablc  fubjefta  of  the  female  fex  in  the  literary  com- 
monwealth, 1  never  remember  to  have  read  of  a 
queen.  -  / 

It  is  not  eafy  to  fay,  with  any  great  exa£lnefs,  what 
form  of  government  v/as  preferved  in  this  common- 
wealth during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  Queen  Mary, 
and  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  for  though  there  were  fome 
great  men  in  thofe  times,  none  of  them  feemed  to 
have  affe^lcd  the  throng  of  v\i;:  nay,  Shakefpeare, 
who  flourilhed  in  the  latter  end  of  ih'.*  lall  reign,  and 
who  ieemed  fo.juilly  qualified  .to  enjoy  this  crown,* 
never  thought  of  challenging  it. 
-  In  the  reign  Jf  Jamcbl.  the  literary  government 
was  an  ariilocracy  ;  for  I  do  not  chufe  to  give  it 
the  evil  name  of  oligarchy,  though  it  confilled  only 
of  four;  namely,  mailer  William  Shakefpeare,  mafler 
Benjamin  Johnfon,  mailer  John  Fletcher,  and  mafter 
Francis  Beaumont;  This  quadrumvirate,  as  they  in- 
troduced a  new  form  of  government,  thought  proper ,^ 
according  to  MachiavePs  advice,  to  introduce  new 
names  ;  they  therefore  .called  themfelves  the  ^juiis,  a 
name  which  hath  been  affecled  iince  by  the  reigning 
Inonarchs  in  this  empire..  / 

The  lall  of  this  quadrumvirate  enjoyed  the  govern- 
ment alone  during  his  life  ;  after  which  the  troubles, 
that  ifhortly  after  enfued,  involved  thio  lefler  common  • 
wealthTn  all  the  confulion  and  ruin  of  the  greater; 
nor  can  any  thing  be  found  of  it  with  fyfticient  cer- 
tainty, till  the  njjifs  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Se-  ' 
cond,  after  many  ftrugeles  among  themfelves  for  fu- 
periority,  at  lall  agreed  to  cled  John  Dryden  to  be 
their  king. 
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This  king  John  had  a  very  long  reign,  though  a^ 
very  nifquiet  one  ;  for  there  were  feveral  pretenders 
tq  the  throne  of  wit  in  his  time,  who  formed  very  con- 
fiiJerabl^  parties  againft  him,  and  gave  him  gr eatun- 
cajincfs,  of  which  his  fucceflbr  hatn  made  mention  in 
the  following  lines : 

*  Pride,  folly^  malice,  againft  Dryden  rofe, 

•  In  various  ihapes,' of  parfons,  critics,  beaus.* 

Befides  which,  his  finances  were  in  fuch  diforder^ 
tliat  it  is  affirmed  )iis  treafury  was  more  than  once  en- 
tirely empty. 

He  died  never thelefs  in  a  good  old  age,  poirefle4 
of  the  kingdom  of  wit,  and  was  fucceeded  by  king 
Alexander,  iurnamed  Pope.  ^ 

This  prince  enjoyed  the  crowij  many  years,  and  is 
thought  ta  have  Itretched  the  prerogative  much  farther 
than  his  predeceflbr :  he  is  faid  to  have  been  extremely 
jealous  of  the  afFe6lidns  of  his  fubjefts,  and  to  have 
employed  various  fpies,  by  whom,  if  he  was  informed 
of  the  leaft  fuggeftion  againft  his  title,  he  never  failed 
of  branding  the  accufed  perfon  with  the  word  ^funce 
on  his  forehead  in  broad  letters ;  after  which  the  un- 
happy culprit  was  obliged  to  lay  down  hi^  pen  fpr^ 
ever;  for  no  bookfeller  would  venture  to  print  a  word 
that  he  wrote. 

He  did  indeed  put  a  total  reftraint  on  the  liberty  of 
tlie  prefs :  for  no  pfrfon  durft  read  any  thing  which: 
was  writ  without  his  licence  and  approbation ;  and 
this  licence  he  granted  only  to  four  during  his  reign,, 
namely,  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Swift,  to  the  ingenious 
Dr.  Young,  to  Dr.^Arbuthnot,-and  to  one  Mr.  Gay, 
four  of  his  principlal  courtiers  and  favourites. 

But  without  diving  any/ieeper  into  his  charader, 
we  muft  allow  that  king  Alexander  had  great  merit 
as  a  writer,  and  his  title  to  the  kingdoni  of  wit  was 
beltei"  founded  at  leaft  than  his  enemies  have  pretended* 

After  the  demife  of  king  Alexander,  the  literary 
ftatp  re^apfed  again  into  a  democracy,  or  rather  indeed 
into  dov^^right  anarchy ;  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the 
fonfequences,  I  Ihall  treat  in  a  future  paper. 

Numb* 
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Numb,  24.     Tvksday,  Miirch  2^.. 

Nimfrum /apere  eft  ahjeSU  utile  nugis,  ^ 

Et  tempefti'uum  fueris  concedere  ludum.  Ho  it*. 

trifling  pur/uiis  true  ^wi/dom  cafi$  atviiy ; 
And  leaves  to  children  all  their  <hildijh  play, 

THE  mind  of  man  is  compared  by  Mqptaigne 
to  a  fertile  field,  which,  though  it  be  left  en- 
tirely uncultivated,  ftill  retains  all  its  genial  powers  ;, 
but«  inftead  of  producing  any  thing  lovely  or  profit- 
able, fends  forth  only  weeds  and  wild  herbs  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  which  ferve  to  no  nfe  or  emolument  what- 
foever. 

The  human  mind  is  indeed  of  too  afllve  a  natura 
to  content-  itfclf  with  a  ftate  of  perfed  reft  or  lloth- 
There  are  few  men  fuch  arrant  ftocks  or  ftones  as  to 
be  always  iatisfied  with  idlenefs,  or  -to  come  up  to 
chat  defcription  in  Lucretius  : 

Mortua  cut  vita  eft  prape  jam  *uive,  at  que  v  identic, 
^i/cmno  partem  major  em  conterit  ^r*l;/, 
Et  *vigilanj  ftertit, 

St,  Paul  defcribes  thefe  men  better,  when,  wnt- 
ing  to  the  Theflalonians,  he  fays  fome  of  them  are 
fJLtiJ^iv  cpya^ojUL^voif  ah/^et  '7iT$c/«p').at^6/u^'c/  :  **  Djsing 
**  no  work,  but  bufying  themfelves  in  impertinence.*' 
Of,  as  the  Latin  author  expreffes  the  fame  fentiment ;: 
Gratis  anhelans,  mult  a  agendo  nihil  agens  :  '*  Puffing 
**  andfweating  to  nopurpofe  ;  employed  about  many 
**  things,  and  doing  nothing." 

The  erigina^  of  diverfions  is  certainly  owing  to 
this  aAive  temper  :  for  to  what  purpofe  were  they  cal- 
culated, but,  as  the  very  word  in  our  language  im- 
plies, to  caft  off  idlenefs  ?  than  which,  to  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind^  there  is  nbt,  X  believe,  a  much 
heavier  borthcuv 

But 
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But  if  we  look  a  little  deeper  into  this  matter,  we 
(hall  find  that  there  is  implanted  in  our  nature  a  great 
love  of  bufinefs,  and  an  equal  abhorrence  of  idlenefs. 
This  difcovers  itfelf  very  early  in  children  f  moft  of 
'whom,  as  I  have  obferved,  are  never  better  pleafed 
than  when  they  are  employed  by  their  elders.. 

The  fame  difpofition  we  may  perceive  in  men  ;  in 
thofe  particularly  to  whom  fortune  hath  made  bufinef^ 
unneccifary,  and  whom  nature  very  plainly  appears 
never  to  have  defigned  for  any.  And  yet,  how  com- 
mon is  it  to  fee  thefe  men  playing  at  bufinefs,  if  I 
irtay  ufe  the  cxprefllon,  and  plfcafing  themfelves  alf 
their  lives  with  the  i|nagination  tli^t  they  are  not 
idle! 

From  this  bufy  temper  may  be  derived  almoll  all 
the  works  with  which  great  men  have  obliged  the 
world.  Hence  it  was  that  the  great  artifex  Nero  ar-* 
rived  at  fo  great  Ikill,  as  he  himlelf  tells  us  he  did,  in- 
mufic  ;  to  which  he  applied  with  fuck  unwearied  in- 
duftry  on  the  ftage,  that  feveral  perfons  counterfeited" 
death,  in  order  to  be  carriod  o^t  of  the  theat^re  from 
hearing  him ;  for  it  would  have  been  very  «nfafe  for 
the  toHun  of  Rome  to  damn  his  performances.  > 

\i  Domitian  had  not  been  of  a  bufy  as  well  as  a 
cruel  temper,  he  would  never  have  employed  fo  many 
hours  in  the  ingenious  employment  of  fiy-fpitting, 
which  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  brought  to'  the  higl\eft 
degree  of  perfej^ion  of  which  the  art  is  Capable. 
Hence  it  is  fo  many  induilrious  critics  liave  fp*:i^t  their 
lives  in  all  fuch  reading  as  was  never  read,  a^.Mr. 
Pope  hath  it ;  witnefs  the  laborious,  and  all-read  Dr. 
Z^hary  Grey,  who,  to  compile  thofe- wonderful  notes  , 
to  his  Hudibras,  mull  have  ranfacked  not  only  all  the 
ftalls,  but  all  the  jrunks  aad  bandboxes  in  the  world.. 

Didymus  the  grammarian  was  another  labourer  of 
this  kind.     Seneca  tells  us,    *^^^^^  ^^  ^^**i^  ^our  thou« 

•  fand  books;  in  fome  of  which  he  enquires  into  the 

•  country  of  Homer;    in    othei:s,  who  v^as  the   true 

•  mother  of -<Eneas ;  whether  Anacreon  loved  wench- 

•  ing  or  drinking  mbll ;  whether  Sappho  was  a  com-' 

•  mott    proAitute ;'    with   other  fuch  learning,  with 

*  which  -^ 
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which  if  fou  had  already  ftuFed  your  head,  your  dully 
ought -to  be  how  to  get  it  out  again.  , 

Tiberius,  wife  as  he  was  in  policy,  had  a  great  in- 
clination to  this  kind  of  knowledge.  He  purfued  it, 
iays  Suetonius,  *  ufque  ad  ineptias  &  derifum.  Sec,  to 
• ,  a  degree  of  folly  and  ridicule  :  for  he  ufed  to  alk  the  ' 

*  grammarians,  of  whofe  company  he  was  very  fotid, 

*  fuch  kind  of  queftions  as  thefe.  Who  was  the  mother 

*  of  Hecuba?  by  what^name  Achilles  paft  among  the 

*  daughters  of  Lycomedes  ?  What  fongs  the  Syrens 
'  ufed  to  fing  >  &c.'  ^ 

Cardinal  Chigi,  who  was  afterwards  pope- Alexander 
the  feventh,  was  a  genius  of  this  kind.  He  proclaimed  a 
public  prize  for  that  learned  man  who  could  find  a  Latin 
word  for  the  word  Chaize^  He  likevvife  fpent  {even  or 
eight  (Jays  in  fearching  whether  Mufca,  a  Ry,  came 
from  Mofco,  or  Moico  from' .Mufca.  De  Retz,  from 
whofe  memoirs  I  have  taken  this  llory,  fays,  that  he 
had  formerly  difcovered  that  the  cardinal  was  Homme 
He  minutiis  ;  for  that  the  faid  cardinal,  in  a  difcourfe 
on  the  iludies  of  his  youth-,  had  told  De  Retz  that  he 
had  writ  two  years  with  the  fame  pen. 

I  cannot  omit  the  excellent  remark  of  my  author, 
though  not  to  my  prcfent  purpofe.     *  Jt  is   true,  fays 

*  he,  this  is  but  a  trifle  ;  but  I  have  of  en  obferved, 
'  that  little  things  aiFord  n»  truer  fymptoms  of  the  dif- 
'  poiiiions  of  men,  than  great  ones.' 

^yhat,  but  the  utmoll  impatienee  of  idlenefs,  could 
prompt  men  to  employ  great  pains  and  trouble,  and 
expence  too,  in  making  large  collections  of  butterflies, 
pebbles,  and  fuch  other  wondet-ful  produdions  ;  while 
others  from  the  fame  impatience  have  been  no  lefs 
bufy  in  hunting  after  monllers  of  every  kind,  as  if 
they  were  at  enmity  with  nature,  and  defirous  of  ex- 
pofing  all'her  errors. 

The  Greeks  hav^  a  word  for  this  induftry.  They 
call  it  Kito-f-^fKc^jrf ;  ar.d  oftener  l\o?KvnrpdtryiJ.Q(Tw\u 
Neither  of  which  words!  can  tranilate  without  a  peri- 
phrafis.  By  both  is  nfeant  a  vain  curiofity  and  dili- 
gence in  trifles, 

I  make  no  doubt  that  the  fame  indullry  would  of- 
ten make  a  man  oi  a  moderate  capacity  a  very  com-* 

petent    ^ 
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petent  mailer  of  fome  notable  fcience,  which  hath  made 
him  a  proficient  in  fome  contemptible  art,  or  rather 
knack.  The  dexterbus  j  uggler  might  have  made  a  com- 
plete mechanic. The  fame  Iabour,and  perhaps  thcgcnius, 
which  brings  a  man  to  a  penfeftion  at  tlie  game  of  chefs, 
wpuld  make  a  great  proficiency  in  the  mathematics. 
Many  a  beau  might  have  been  a  fcholar,  if  he  had 
coniblted  books  with  the  fame  attention  with  which 
he  hath  confulted  a  looking-glafs ;  and  many  a  fox- 
hunter  might  to  his  great  honour  have  purfued  the 
enemies  of  his  country  with  lefs  labour  and  with  lefs 
danger  than  he  hath  encountered  in  the  purfdit  of 
foxes.       ^ 

I  am  almoft  inclined  to  think,  that  if  a  complete 
liiftory  could  be  compiled  of  the  eminent  works  oi 
the  }Livo<f'7ryfc},  the  triflers,  it  would  manifeftly  ap- 
pear, .that  more  labour  and  pains,  more  time  (I  had  al- 
moft faid  more  genius),  have  been  employed  in  the 
fervice  of  folly,  than  have  been  employed  by  the  great- 
eft  men  in  inventing  and  perf^fting  the  moft  eradite 
and  confumhiate  works  of  art  or  wifdom. 

I  will  conclude  this  paper  with  a  paifage  from  the 
excellent  and   truly  lebrned  Dr.  Barrow,  which  gives, 
a  very  ferious^  but  juft  turn  to  this  fubjcdt. 
-^*  jlliud  agerey  to  be  impertinently  bufy,  doing  that 

*  which  conduceth  to^no  good  purpofe,  is  in  fome^  re- 

*  fpeft  worle   than   to  do  nothing,  or  to   forbear  all 

*  adion  :  for  it  is  a  pofitive  ahufe  of  our  faculties,  and 

*  trifling  with  God's  gifts ;  it  is  throwing  away  la- 
^  hour  and  care,  things  valuable  in  themfelves ;  it  is 

*  often  running  out  of  the  way,  which  is  worfe  than- 

*  ftanding  ftill  ;  it  i:s  a  debafing  our  reafon,  and  declin- 

*  ing  from  our  manhood  ;  nothing  i>eing  more  foolifti 

*  or  childlih,  than  to  be  follicitpus  and  ferious  about 

*  trifles ;  for  who  are  more  bufy  and  aftive  than'chil- 

*  dren  ?  Who  are  fuller  of  thoughts  and  defigns,-  or 

*  more  eager  in  profecution  of  them  than  they  f  Biit 
'  all  is  about  ridiculous  toys,  the  fhadows  of  bufi- 

*  nefs,  fuggefted  to  them  by  apilh  curiofity.and  imi- 

*  tation.     Of  fuch  induftry  we  may  underftand  that 

*  of  the  preacher,  '*  T-^ie  labour  of  the  foolifti  weari- 
**  eth  every  one  of  them  ;*'  for  that  a  man  foon  will  be 

*-  weary 
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weary  of  that  labour  which  yieldeth  no  profit  or  be- 
neficial return.*     " 


Numb.  33.     SATtiKDAY,  April  23. 
J  Odi  frofanum  <tndgus*  '     HoR^. 

/  hate  profane  rafcals^ 

Sir, 

IN  tkis  very  karn«d  and  enfjghtened^  age,  »  whicft: 
a«thors  art  alnod  as  n4i«Mrous  as  Cookie] lers,  £ 
doubt  not  f)ut  your  correfpondents  fartriih  you  with  a 
f^fficient  quantity  of  w^e  paper.  I  perhaps  «iay  add  to 
the  heap;  for  as  aien  do  not  always  know  the  motiTe 
«f  their  own  actions,  I  may  poffibly  be  induced  by  the 
iamc  foFt  of  vanity  as  other  puny  auth^s  hare  been». 
to  d«ffire  to  be  in  print.  &ttt  I  am  very  well  fatisfied 
with  yoa  for  my  judge ;  and  if  you  ihould  not  thmk 
proper  to  take  any  notice  of  the  hint  I  have  here  ient. 
yoo,  I  ftmll  coaclude  that  I  am  an  impertinent  oorre*- 
^ondent^  but  that  you  are  a  judicious  aad  ifflpeutiai 
critic.  In  my  own  defence,  however,  I  niuft  fay  that 
i  am  never  better  pleafed  than  when  i  fee  extraordinary 
abilities  employed  in  the  fupport  of  His  honour  and 
religion,  who  has  jfb  bouncifulfy  beftowed  them.  It 
is  for  this  reaibn  that  I  wiOi  you  would  take  fome  no- 
tice of  the  character,  or  rather  ftory,  here  fent  you.  In 
my  travels  weftward  laft  fummcr,  I  lay  at  an  inn  in 
Somerietihire,  remarkable  for  its  pleafant  iituatioft 
and  the  obliging  behaviour  of  the  landlord,  who>, 
though  a  downright  ruiHc,  had  an  aukward  fort  of 
politenefs^  arifing  from  his  goodvnature,  that  was  very 
pleaiing,  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expreiiion,  was 
a  fort  of  good-breeding  undreft.  A3  I  intended  to 
make  a  pretty  Idng  journey  the  next  day/  I  rofe  time 
enough  to  behold  that  glorious  luminary  the  fun  iet 
out  on  his  courfe,  which,  by  the  bye,  is  one  of  the 
fineH  figl^ts  the  eye  can  behold  i  and  as  it  is  a  thing. 
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feldom  feen  by  people  of  fafhion,'  unlefs  it  be  at  the 
theatre  at  Covent- Garden,  I  could  not  help  laying 
fome  ftrefs  upon  it  here.  The  kitchen  in  this  inn 
•was  a  very  pleafant  room  ;  I  therefore  called  for  fome 
tea,  fat  me  in  the  ^Vindow  that  I  might'enjoy  the  prof- 
pedl  which  the  country  aiForded,  and  a  more  beauti- 
ful'one  is  not  in  the  power  of  imagination  to  frame. 
This  houfe  was  fituated  on  the  top  of  a  hill ;  and  for 
two  miles  below  it  meadows,  enlivened  with  variety 
of  cattle,  and  adorned  with  a  greater  variety  of  flow- 
ers, firfl  caught  my  fight.  At  the  bottom  of  this  vale 
ran  a  river,  which  feemed  to  promife  coolnefs  and  re- 
frelhment  to  the  thirlly  cattk.  The  eye  \vas  next 
prefenteid  with  fields  of  corn,  that  made  a  kind  of  an 
afcent,  which  was  termin;ated  by  a  wood,  at  the  top 
of  which  appeared  a  verdant  hill,  £tuate  as  it  were  in 
the  clouds,  where  the  fun  was  j aft  arrived,  and,peep- 
iflg  o'er  the  fummit,  which  was  at  ihis  time  covered 
with  dew,  gilded  it  over  with  his  rays,  and  terminated' 
^y  view  in  the  mod  agreeable  manner  in  the  world* 
In  a  word,  fhe  elegant  fimplicity  ofeveryobjc^  round 
me  filled  my  heart  w,kh  Aicfe  gratitude^,  and  fur* 
nifhed  my  mind  with  fuch  pleafmg  meditatioas,.  as 
made  me  thank  Heaven  I  w:as  boru^  But  this  ftatc 
of  joyous  tranquility  was  not  of  long  duratipn :  I  had 
fcarce  begun  my-  breakfaft,  when  my  ears  we;^  fa- 
luted  with  a  genteel  whilUe,  and  the  noife  of  a  pait 
of  flippers  defcending  the  ftair-cafe ;  and  foon  after 
I,  beheld  a  contraft  to  iny  former  profped,  being  a 
very  beauiih  gentleman,  with  a  huge  laced  hat  on  vlh 
big  a6  Piftol's  in  the  play ;  a  wig  fomewhat  dilhevelledy 
and  a  face  which  at  once  gave  you  a  perfe^  idea  of 
fmptinefs,  aflurance,  anc^  intemperance.  His  eyes, 
which  before  we  re,  fcarce  open,  he  iixt  on  me  with  a 
ftare  which  teflificd  furprife,  and  his  coat  v/as  immc4 
diately  thrown  open,  to  difj^lay  a  very  handfome  fe- 
cond-hand  gold-laced  vvaiflcoat.  In  one  hand,  he  had 
a  pair  of  faddle-bag5,  and  in  the  other  a  hanger  of 
mighty  iize,  both  of  which,  with  a  graceful  G— 
<d — mn  you,  he  placed  upon  a  chair.  Then  advanc- 
ing towards  the  landlord,  who  was  ftanding  by  me,, 
he  faid,  '*  By  G — ,  landlord,  vour  wine  is  damnable 

''  ftrongi" 
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*'  ftrong."  *'  I  don't  know,  replied  the  landlord ; 
•*  it  is  generally  reckoned  pretty  good,  for  I  have  it 
"  all  frdm  London."  **  Piay,  who  is  your  wine- 
*'  merchant  ?'?  fays  the  man  of  importance.  **  A 
<•  very  great  man,  fays  the  landlord,  in  his  way  ; 
**  perhaps  you  may  know  him,  fir,  his  name  is  Kirbv." 
*'  Ab,  what  honell  Tom  ;  he  and  I  have  cracked 
''  many  a  bottle  of  claret  together  ;  he  is  (>ne  of  the 
•'  moft  confiderable  merchants  in,  the  city;  the  dog 
**  is  hellilh  poor,  damnable  poor;  for  I  don't  fuppofe 
*'  he  "k  worth  a  farthing  more  than  a  hundred  thou- 
"  fand  pounds  ;  only  a  plumb,  that's  all ;  he  is  to  be 
*'  our  lord-mayor  next  year."  *' I  aik  pardon,  fir,  that 
'*  is  not  the  man,  for  our  Mr,  Kirby'^s  name  is  not. 
*'  Thomas,  but  Richard."  **  Ay,  fays  the  gentlema^,' 
**  that's  his  brother ;  they  arc  partners  together.'* 
*'  J  believe,  fays  the  landlord,  you -are  out,  fir,  for 
'*  that  gentleman  has  no  brother."  '*'D — mn  your  non- 
**  fenfe,  with  you  and  your  outs,  fays  the  beau,  ^sif 
"  I  ihould  not  know  better  than  you  cpuntry  puts  ;. 
"  I  \yho  have  lived  >  in  London  all  my  life-time,'^ 
'*  I  alk  a  thoufand  pardons,  fays  the  landlord ;  I  hope 
*'  no  offence,  fir."  **  Np,  no,  cries  the  other^  we 
"  gentlemen  know  how  to  make  allowance  for  youj: 
",  country- breeding."  Then  ftepging  to  the  kitchen- 
door,  with  an  audible  voice  he  called  the  oftler,  and 
in  a  very  graceful  accent,  faid,  *^  D — mn  your  blood, 
*'  you  cock-ey'd  fon  of  a  bitch,  bring  me  my  boots  ;^ 
•'  did  not  you  hear  me  call  ?"  Then,  turning  to  the 
landlord,  faid,  '*  Faith,  that  Mr.  What-de-c^lum, 
**  the  excifeman,  is  a  damn'd  jolly  fellow."  *'  Yes, 
'*  fir,  fays  the  landlord,  he  is  a  merryifh  fort  of  ^ 
**  man."  '^  But^fays  the gentleman,a^  for  that  fchooj- 
*'  mafler,  he  is  the  queerefl  bitch  I  ever  faw  ;  he 
•*  looks  as  if  he  could  not  fay  boh  to  a  goofe."  "  I 
*'  don't  know,  fir,  fays  the  landlord,  he  is  reckoned 
**  to  be  a  defperate  good  fcollard  about  us,  and  the 
"  gentry  likes  him  vaftly^  for  h^  underllands  the  mea- 
**  furement  of  land  and  timber,  knows  how  tp 
**  make  dials,  and  fuch  things ;  and  for  cyphering, 
*'  few  can  out-db'cn."  *^  Ay,  fays  the  gentleman, 
*'  he  does  look  like  a  cypher  indeed,  for  he  did  not 
**  fpeak  three  words  all  lall  night."     The  oftler  now 
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£  reduced  the  boots,  which  the  gentleman  ^  taking  in' 
is  hand,  and  having  placed  himfelf  in  the  chair,  ad- 
drefied  in  the  following  fpeech.     *'  My  good  friends^ 
•*  Mr.  Boots,  I  tell  you  plainly  that,  if  you  plague  me 
**  fo  damnably  as  you  did  yefterday  morning,  by  G — 
•'  I'll  commit  you  to  the  flames  ;  ftamp  my  vitals,  as 
**  my  Lord  Huntington  fays  in  the  play  :"^  He  then 
looked  full  in  my  face,  and  afked  the  landlord  if  her 
had  ^ver  been  at  Drury-lane  play-houfe  ;.  which  he 
anfwered  in  the  negative.      **  What,  fays    he,   did 
**  yoa   never  hear  talk  of  Mr.  Garrick  and    King 
"  Richard  ?"    '«  No,  fir,"  fays  the  landlord.      '*  By 
*'  G — ,  fays  the  gentleman,  he  is  the  clevereft  fellow 
*'  in  England ;"   he  then  fpouted  a  fpeech  out  of 
King  Richard,  which  begins,  "  Give  mean  hoT£e,'&c. 
"  There,  fays  he,  that,  that  is  juft  like  Mr.  Garrick.'* 
Having  pleafed  himfelf  vaftly  with  this  performance, 
he  fhook  the  landlord  by  the  hand  with  ereat  good- 
humour,  and  faid,.  *'  By  G— ,  you  fc«m  to  Dc  anhondl 
**  fellow,  and  good  blood;:  if  yoa'll  come  and  fee 
*^  me  in  London,  I'll  give  you  your  Ikin  full  of  wine,. 
"  and  treat  you  with  a  play  and  a  whore  evcfy  night 
***  you  ftay.     1*11  fticw  you  how  it  is  to  live,  my  boyr 
**  But  here,  bring  me  fbmc  paper,,  my  girl;  come> 
"  let's  have  one  of  your  love-letters^  to  air  my  boots.'*^ 
Upon  which,  the  landlord  prefented  him  ^th  a  piece 
of  an  old  newfpaper*     **  D— n  you,   fays  the   gent- 
*'  this  is  not  half  enoughs  have  you  never  a  Bible  or 
"  Common-prayer-book  in  the  houfe  I    Half  a  dozen 
**  chapters  of  Genefis,  with  a  few  prayers,  make  an. 
*'  excellent  fire  in  a  pair  of  boots.'*     "  Oh!   Lord' 
*'  forgive  ypu„  fays  the  landlord,  fure  you  would  not 
**  burn  fuch  books  as  thofe."    **  No !  cries  the  fpark,, 
•'  where  was* you  born?  go  into  a   fhop  of  London, 
*'  and  buy  fome  butter,  or  a   quartern  of  tea,  and 
**  then  you'll  fee  what  ufe  is  made  of  thefe  books.'* 
^  Ay,  fays  the  landlord,*  we  have  a  faying  here  in  our 
**  country,  that  'tis  as  fure  as  the  devil  is  in  Lon-^ 
**  don,  and  if  he  was  not  there,  they  could  not  be  (o 
•'  wicked  as  they  be."     Here  a  country  fellow,  who 
had  been  Handing  up  in  one  corner  of  the  kitchen,  eat- 
ing of  cold  bacon   and  beans>  and  who,  I  obferved, 
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trembled  at  every  oath  this  fpark  fwore,  took  his  difk 
and  pot,  and  inarctied  out  of  the  kitchen,  fearing,  as 
I  afterwards  learnt,  that  the  houfe  woliUl  fall  do w a 
about  his  ears,  for  he  was  fure,  he  faid,  **  that  man 
'*  in  the  gold-laced  hat  wa«  the  devil/'  The  young 
fpark,  having  now  difplayed  all  his  wit  and  humour, 
and  exerted  his  4:alcnts  to  the  utmDll,  thought  he  had 
fufficiently  recommended  himfelf  to  my  favour,  and 
convinced  me  he  was  a  gentreman.  He  therefore 
with  an  air  addrelTed -himfelf  to  me,  and  afked  mc, 
which  way  I  was  travelHng  ?  To  which  I  gave  iiim  no 
anfwer.  He  then  exalted  his  voice  ;  but  at  niy^coa-t, 
tinuing  filent,  iie  afked  the  landlord  if  1  was  deaf? 
Upon  which,  the  landlord  told  him  he  did  not'^believc 
the  gentleman  was  dunch,  for  that  he  talked  very  well 
juft  now.  The  man  of  wit  whifpered  in  the  landlord's 
ear,  and  faid,  *  I  fuppofe  he  is  either  a  parfon  or  aYooL* 
He  then  drank  a  dram,  obferving  that  a  man  fhould 
not  cool  too  fail: ;  paid  lix-pence  more  than  his  reckon- 
ing, c^dkd  for  his  horfe,  gave  the  ofiler  a  fhilling,  and 
galloped  oat  of  the  inn,  thoroughly  Satisfied  that  we 
all  agreed  with  him  in  thinking  him  a  clever  fellow^ 
and  a  roan  of  great  importance.  The  landlord  fmil- 
ing,  took  u^.  his  money,  and  faid  he  was  a  comical 
gentleman,  but  that  it  was  a  thoufand  pities  he  fwore 
To  much ;  if  it  was  not  for  that,>  he  was  a  very*~good 
cuftomer,  and  as  generous  as  a  prince,  for  that  the 
night  before,  he  had  treated  every  body  in  the  iioufe* 
I  then  afked  him,  if  he  knew  that  comical  gentleman^ 
as  he  called  hiqi  ?  No,  really,  fir,  faid  the  landlord, 
though  a  gentleman  Was  faying  lall  night,  that  ho 
was  a  fort  of  rider,  or  ridcout,  to  a  linen-draper  at 
London.  This,  Mr.  <^enfor,  I  have  fince  found  to 
be  true  ;  for  having  occafion  to  buy  fome  cloth,  I  went 
laft  week  into  .a  linen*draper^s  ftop,  in  which  I  found 
a  young  fellow,  whofe  decent  behaviour  arfd  plaii^ 
drcfs  fhewed  he  i^'^s  a  tradefihap.  Upon  looking 
full  IB  his  face,  I  thought  I  had  feen  it  before;  nor 
was  it  long  before  I  recolle^ed  where  it  was,  and  that 
this  was  the  fame  beau  I  had  met  with  in  Somerfet* 
ihire.  The  diflerence  in  the  fame  man  in  London 
where  he  was  known,  and  in  the  country  where  he 
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was  a  flranger,  was  beyond  exprelfion  ;  and,,  was 
it  not  impertinent  to  makeobfervattons  to  you,  I  could 
enlarge  upon  this  fort  of  behaviour  ;  for  I  am  firmly 
of  opinion,  that  there  is  neither  fpirit  nor  good  fenfe 
in  oaths,  nor  any  wit  or  humour  in  blafphemy.  But 
as  vulgar  errors  require  an  abler  pen  than  mine  tacor- 
reft^them,  I  Ihall  leave  that  tafk  to  you,  and  am. 
Sir; 


Your  humble  fervant. 


R.  S. 


Numb.  34.*   Tuesday,  April  28. 

Nafio  comceda  ejl,  Juvenal. 

»  *  .  ■ 

We  are  a  nation  of  players, 

IT  is  the  advice  of  Solomon,  to  train  up  a  child  in 
the  way  he  Ihall  go  ;  and  this,  in  the  opinion  of 
Quintilian,  can  never  be  undertaken  too  early.  He 
indeed  begins  his  Inftitution  even  with  the  very 
nurfe.  •  . 

^  The  wife  man  here  very  plainly  fuppofes  a  previous 
determination  in  the  parent  in  what  way  he  intends  his 
child  Ihall  gO  j  fif  without  having  fixed  this  with  cer- 
tainty, it  will  be  impoilible  for  any  man  to  fulfil  the 
precept. 

-  Now  all  the  ways  of  life,  in  which,  in  this  coun- 
try,  men  walk;thcmfelves,  anji  in  which  they  fo  ma- 
iiifeftly  intend  to  train  their  children,  feem  to  me  to 
be  reducible  to  two;  vijsi' the  way  of  fpending  an 
ellate,  and  the  way  of  getting  one,  Thefe  may  in- 
deed, in  this  fenfc,  be  called  the  two  great  high  roads 
in  this^ kingdom.  :      j  - 

.  As  to  the  former,  it  is^tnuch'the  lefs  beaten  and 
freijuented  track,  as  it'  requires  a  certain  viaticum, 
obvious- to  the  reader,  whichis  riot :  in  the  pofTeflioii 
of  every  one;  in  this  way*,  therefore,  the  eldcil  fons 
of  great  families,  'and  heirs  of  great  eftates,  can. only 
be   trained.;     Tiic  methods  of  training  here,  are  no 

more 
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more  than-  twofold,  both  very  eafy  and  appofite  ;  it 
.  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  they  are  both  purfued  with 
very  little  deviation  by  almoft  every  parent.  The 
one,  which  is  univerfally  praftifed  in  the  country, 
contains  very  few  rales,  and  thefe  extremely  fxmple ; 
fuch  as  drinking,  racing,  cock-fighting,  hunting, 
with  other  rural  exercifes.  The  other,  which  is  pro- 
pe'r  to  the  town,  and  indeed  to  the  higher  people^  is 
ibmewhat  more  complex.  This  includes  dancing, 
fencing,  whoring,  gaming,  travelling,  drefling,  French 
donnoSfeurfhip,  and  perhaps  two  or  three  other  lefs 
material  articles. 

But  the  great  and  difficult  point  is  that  of  training 
youth  in  the  other  great  road,  namely,  in  the- way  to 
get  an  eftate.  Here,  as  in  our  journey  over  vaft  and 
wide  pTains,  the  many  difFefrent  tracks  are  apt  to  beget 
incertainty  and  confufion,  and  we^re  often  extremely 
puzzled  which  of  thefe  to  chufe  for  ourfelves,  and 
which  to  recommend  to  our  children. 
'  The  mod  beaten  tracks  in  this  road  arethofe  of  the 
profeflions,  fuch  as  the  church,  the  law,  the  army,  &c. 
In  fome  one  of  thefe,  the  younger  children  of  the  nobi- 
lity and  gentry  have  ufiially  been  trained,  often  with 
very  ill  fuccefs ;  arifingfometimes'from'  a  partial  opi- 
nion of  the  talents  of  the  rhild,  and  more  often  from 
flittering  ourfelves  with  hopes  of  more  intereft  with 
the  great,  than  we  have  really  had. 

To  all  thefe  profeflions,  many  things  may  be  ob- 
jefted,  as  we  fhall  prefently'  fee,  when  we -compare 
them  with  a  path  in  life,  whieh  I  am  about  to  recom- 
mend to  my  reader,  aud  which  we  fliall  find  clear 
from  moft  of  the  objeflions  that  may  be  raifed  again  ft 
any  othfer.      '  "        -  - 

-  Without  farther  preface,  the  way  of  life  which  I 
mean  to  recommend,  is  that  of  the  ftage,  in  which,  I 
ihall  hope,  for  the  future,  to  fee  feveral  of  our  young 
nobility- and  gentry  trained  up,  and  particularly  thofe 
of  the  nWJft  ppomifmg  parts.- 

'  In  the  firft  place;  then,  the  ftage  at  prcfent  promifes 
a  much  better  provilion  than  any  of  the  profeffions : 
for  though 'perhaps  it  is  true  that  th^re  are  in  the 
church,  the  law,  th©^  ftate,  the  army,  &c.  fome  few 
pofts  which  yield  the  poffeflors  greater  profit  than  is 
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to  "be  acquired  on  the  flage ;  yet  thefe  bear  no  propor- 
tion to  the  infinite  numbers  who  are  traincd^in  the  fe- 
deral prpfelHons,  and  who  almoU  literally  Harvc,  The 
income  of  an  adlor  of  any  rank^  is  from  iix  to 
twelve  hundred  a  year  j  whereas,  that  of  two-thirds 
of  the  gentlemen  ojf  the  army  is  confiderably  under 
one  hundred  ;  the  income  of  nine- tenths  of  the  clergy 
is  lefs_than  fifty  pounds  a  year  ;  and  the  profits  in  the 
law,  to  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred,  amount  not  to  a 
fingle  (hilling. 

And  as  for  thofe  few  poUs  of  great  emolument,  upon 
which  we  all  call  our  eyes,  as  the  adventurers  in  a. 
lottery  do  on  the  few  great  prizes,  if  we  impartially 
examine  our  own  abilities,  how  few  of  us  fhall  da^eto 
.  afpire  fo  high  ?  whereas,  on  the  ftage-,  fcarce  any  abi- 
lities are  required,  and  we  fee  men,  whom  nobody 
allows  to  defcrve  the  name  of  adors,  enjoying  ialaries 
of  three,  four,,  and  Hwe  hundred  a  year. 

Again,  if  we  confider  the  great  pains  and  time,  the 
kead-achs,  and  the  heart-achs,  which  lead  up  to  the 
top  of  either  the  army  or  the  law ; 

^i  ftud^t  optAtum  curfu  consingero  metam, 
Multa  tulit,  fecitque  puer  : 

this  confideration  will  fufficiently  difcourage  our  at* 
tempts,  efpecially  when  on  the  other  hand  wp  may  im 
the  ftage  leap  all  at  .on(;e  into  eminence  ;  and-  it  we 
^xpeft  no  more  than  four  or  $ve  hundred  pounds  for 
^  the  firft  year  of  Qur  adting,  our  demands  will  be 
thought  modeft.  , 

And  further,  in  any  of  th^e  profeffions,  all  our.  abili- 
ties will  be  thrown  away,  and  all  our  time  and  labour 
k)ft,  unlefs  we  have  other  ingredkots  to  recommend 
us..  Unlefs  we  have  fome-pawei-ful  friend  or  relation, 
or  ibrue  beautiful  wife  or  fifter,  we  fhall  never  procure 
an  opportunity  of  fhewing  the  world  vi^hat  we  arir; 
whereas  to  the  ftage  no  intereft  is  neceliary  to  intrO- 
di^ce  you.  The^publilhing  the  name  of  a  gentleman 
who  never  afted  before  in  the  play-bills,  will  fill  the 
houfe  as  fiirely  as  if  h^  propofed  to  get  mto  a  boctle» 

auad 
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and  no  manager  is  afhamed  of  putting  yon  at  fir9  into 
any  of  his  principal  parts.  ^ 

And  if  we  view  this  in  the  light  of  ambition,  the 
ftage  will  have  no  Icfs  advantage  over  the  prof^^ffions. 
To  perfonate  a  great  charafter  three  hours  In  the 
twenty- four,  is  a  matter  of  more  confequence  than  it 
is  generally  efteemed.  The  world  itfelf  is  commonly 
called  a  ftage ;  and,  in  the  eye  of  the  greateft  philo- 
ibphers,  the  adlions  in  both  appear  to  be  equally  real, 
and  of  equal  confequence.  Where  then  is  the  mighty 
difference  between  perfonating  a  great  man  on  the 
gr^at  theatre,  or  on  the  lefs  ?  In  both  cafes  we  often 
aflume  that  charader  when  it  doth  not  really  bfelong 
to  us ;  and  a  very  indifferent  player  afts  it  fometimes 
better  than  his  Right  honourable  brother,  and  with 
ten  thoufand  times  the  applaufe. 

It  was  not  therefore  without  reafon  that  our  worthy 
Laureat,  in  the  excellent  apology  for  his  life,  gave 
thanks  to  providence  that  he  did  not  in  his  youth  be-  ^ 
take  himfelf  either  to  the  gown  qr  the  fwora.  Wife, 
indeed,  as  well  as  happy  was  his  choice,  as  many  of 
his  contemporaries,  whofe  ill  flars  led  them  to  the 
way  of  thofe  profeilions,  had  the  queftion  been  put  to 
them  on  their  death-bed,  muft  have  acknowledged. 
How  many  of  thefe  his  contemporaries,  who  have  pro- 
feffed  the  laws  or  religion  of  their  country ;  how  many 
others,  who  have  fought  its  battles,  after  an  obfcure 
and  wretched  life  of  want  and  mifery,  have  bequeathed 
their  families  to  the  ftalls  and  the  Areets  ? 

That  the  reverfe  hath  been  the  fate  of  this  gentle- 
man, I  need  not  mention,  and  am  pleafed  to  think. 
And  yet  in  the  days  of  his  afling,  nothing  like  to  the 
prefent  encouragement  was  given  on  the  Sage.  Mrs. 
Oldfield  herfelf  (as  I  hav^  been  informed)  had  not 
half  the  theatrical  income  of  our  prefent  principal  ac- 
freffes.  To  what  greater  height  it  may  rife,  I  know 
not ;  but  from  the  prefent  flourilhing  condition  of  the 
fiage,  and  from  the  proportionable  decline  of  the 
learned  profeffions,  I  think  it  may  be  prophefied,  that 
it  will  be  as  common  hereafter  to  fay,  that  fuch  a  par- 
ticular ef(ate  was  got  by  the  ftage,  as  it  was  formerly 
to  fee  great  houfes  rife  by  the  law. 

Vox,.  XII.  G  Numb, 
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Numb*  35«     Saturday,  May  2. 

niAifcVi  ^¥^1  i:$  Aujof.         Anac&eon. 
[See  tke  tranilation  afterwards.] 

T  O     - 
Sw  Alexander  Drawcansir,-     - 

Bedlam,  April  i,  1752. 

SLR, 

T  Make  no  queftion  but,  before  yoikhave  read  half 
1  tl^-ougli  ray  letter,  you  will  be  furprifcd  at  its 
Being  dated  as  above ;  and  may  perhaps  agree  with 
the  conclufion  which  I  have  made  long  ago,  that  this 
place  is  fet  apart  by  the  Englifh  for  the  confinenoent 
of  all  thofe  who  have  more  fenfe  than  the  reft  of  their 
countrymeiK 

However  that  be,  Flhall  begin  by  tellings  you  very 
blpntly,  that,  if  you  really  intend  to  bring  about  any 
reformation  in  this  kiagdom,  you  will  certainly  mifs 
your  end,  and  for  this  ample  realbn,  becaufe  you  are 
abfolutely  miflaken  in  the  means. 

Phyficians  affirm,  that  before  anj  vicious  habits 
<an  he  repaired  in  the  natural  conftitution,  it  is  ne- 
cefTary  to  know  and  to  remove  their  caufe.  The  i^me 
holds  true  in, the  political.  Without  this  in  both  itt- 
ilances  we  may  poffibjy  patch  up  aud  palUalje,  b^t 
never  can  effedually  cur^.  i 

Now,  lir,  giv«  me  leave  to  fay,  you  do  not  appear 
to  me  to  have  m  the  leaH  guelfed  at  the  trttefburce  c^ 
all  our  political  evils ;  neither  do  you  feen?.  to  be  ip 
any  likelihood  of  ever  acquiring  even^glimpfc  ofz^y 
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fack  knowledge.  It  is  na  wonder  therefore>  that,  in- 
flead  ofpurfuing  the  true  method  ^f  cure,  yo«  ihoald 
more  than  once,  in  the  coarfe  of  your  locubratiens, 
have  thrown  out  hints  which  would  aftualiy  tend  to 
heighten  the'difeafe. 

Know  then,  fir,  that  it  is  I  alone  i¥ho  have  pene- 
trated to  the  very  bottom  of  all  the  eviK  With  infi- 
nite pains  and  ftudy  I  have  dilcovered  the  certain  caufe 
of  all  that  national  corruption,  luxury,  and  immora- 
lity, which  have  polluted  oar  morals ;  and  of  confe^ 
quence  it  is  I  alone  who  am  capable  of  pre(cribing  the 
cure. 

But  when  I  lay  this  fole  claim  to  fnch  difcovery,  I- 
would  be  underftood  to  have  refpeA  only  to  the  mo- 
derns. To  the  philofophers  among  the'anticnts,  and 
to  fome  of  their  poets,  I  am  Well  apprifed  that  this 
invaluable  fecret  was  well  known,  as  I  could  prove  by 
numberlefs  quotations.  It  occurs  indeed  fo  very  often 
in  their  works,  that  I  am  not  a  little  furprifed  how  it 
came  to  efcape  the  obfervation  of  a  gentleman  who 
feems  to  have  been  fo  converfant  with  tkofe  illuilriouc 
lamps  of  real  knowledge  and  learning. 

Without  further  preface  then,  what  Is  the  triicf 
fountain  of  that  complication  of  political  difeafes 
'which  infefts  this  nation,  but  money?  Money  I  which, 
as  the  Greek  poet  fays  in  my  motto,  ^'  may  he  perifh 
*'  that  firft  invented ;  for  this  it  is  which  deftroys  the 
**  relation  of  brother  and  of  parent,  and  which  intro- 
**  duces  wars  and  every  kind  of  blood- ihed  into  the 
*«  world.'* 

If  this  be  granted,  as  it  furely  muft,  where  is  the 
remedy?  Is  it  not,  to  remove  the  fatal  caufe,  by  extir- 
pating this  poiibnotts  metal,  this  Pandora*s  box,  out  of 
the  nation  ? 

But  though  the  advantages  ariiing  from  this  aboK- 
tion,  are,  in  my  opinion,  extremely  felf-evident ;  yet 
as  they  may  poffibly  not  ftrike  with  equal  force  upon 
the  minds  of  others,  fince  iid  man  hath  in  my  memory 
given  the  leaft  obfcure  hint  of  fuch  a  proje^,  I  fhall 
mention  iome  few  of  the  grcateftj  and,;  to  avoid  a 
common-place  of  thofe  authors  I  have  aboVe  mentioir- 
G  t  ed. 
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ed,  I  ihall  confine  myfelf  to  fuch  inflances  as  particu* 

Hrlf  affed  thit  country.  ^ 

Firll  then,  it  would  eiFe^lually  put  an  cn4  to  all 
that  corruption  which  every  man  almofl  complains  of, 
and  of  which  every  man  almolt  partakes ;  for  by  thcic 
jneans  thofe  contentions  which/have  begun  and  con- 
tinued this  corruption,  and  which  always  will  conti- 
nue it,  will  immediately  fubfide.  The  ilruggle  will 
be  then,  not  who  fhall  ferve  their  country  in  great 
and  difficult  polls  and  employments;  but  who  ihall 
be  excufed  from  ferving  it ;  and  the  people  being  left 
to  themfelves,  will  always  fix  upon  the  moft  capable, 
vrho,  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  our  conititution, 
will  be  compelled  to  enter  into  their  fervice,  '  Thus  a 
certain  meth^  called  eledion,  which  is  of  very  iin- 
gular  ttfe  in  a  nation  of  freedom,  will  be  again  re- 
vived; otherwife  it  may  poilibly  fink  only  to  a  jiame. 

For  though  I  admit  it  poffible,  that  bare  ambition 
may  incite  fome  peribns  to  attempt  employments  for 
which  they  are  utterly  unfit,  yet  the  very  powers  of 
liribery  would  be  thus  taken  ^way,  or  would  be  ren- 
dered fo  public,  that  it  would  then  be  eatily  within 
the  power  of  law  to  fupprefs  it :  for  no  man  could 
diftrioute  a  herd  of  cattle>  or  a  flock  of  Iheep  in 
private. 

Secondly,  this  method  would  efiedlually  put  a  flop 
to  luxury,  or  would  reduce  it  to  that  which  was  the 
luxury  of  our  anceftors,  and  which-  may  more  pro- 
perly be  called  hofpitality. 

Thirdly,  it  would  be  of  the  higheft  advantage  to 
trade,  foi*  it  would  prevent  Our  dealing  any.  longer 
with  thofe  bloodfucking  nations^  who  take  not  our 
own  commodities  in  barter  for^  theirs.  This  kind  of 
traffick,  I  might  perhaps  be  expedled  to  fpeak'  more 
favourably  of,  as  it  fo  plainlv  tends  to  remove  the  evil 
of  which  I  complain,  and  m  procefs  of  time  would 
poilibly  effe£b  that  excellent  purpofe.  But  I  muil  ob- 
. ferve,  that,  however  advantageous  the  end  may  be, 
the'^means  are  not  fo  advifeable ;  nay,  if  we  fufFer  any 
money  to  remain  among  us,  I  think  there  may  be  good 
reafons  ihewed,  why  we  ihould  retain  as  much  as  w€ 
can.    It  is  o^en  indeed  mifchievous  to  do  that  by 

halves. 
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fcalves,  which  ifwould  be  highly  ufcful  to  do  e^edu* 
ally :  for  this  muft  certainly  be  allowed,  that,  while; 
money  is  permitted  to  be  the  reprcfentative ,  ef  all 
things,  as  it  is  atprefent,  none  but  a  nation  of  idiot* 
would  conflantly  put  it  into  the  hands  of  their  ene* 
mies. 

Fourthly,  it  would  reflore  ceSftain  excellent  things, 
fuch  as  piety,  virtue,  honour,  goodnefs,  learning, 
&c.  all  which  are  totally  aboliihed  by  money,  or  fo 
counterfeited  by  it,  that  no  one  can  tell  the  true  from 
the.falfe;  the  word  Rich  indeed  is  at  prefent  conli- 
dered,  to  fignify  them  all  j  but  of  this  enough  may 
be  found  in  the  old  philofophers  and  poets,  whom  I 
have  before  mentionea.    ^ 

Aeain,  how  defirous  would  the  lawyers  be  to  put  a 
fpeedy  end  to  a  fuit,  or  the  phyfical  people  to  a  dif-. 
cafe,  if  once  my  fcheme  fhould  take  place  ?  It  may  be 
faid  indeed,  that  they  would  then  carry  away  men'^ 
goods  and  chattels,  as  they  do  now  from  thofe  who 
nave  no  money ;  but  I  anfwer,  that  this  is  done  in 
order  to  convert  them  into  money ;  for  otherwife,  they 
would  hardly  admit  the  ragged  and  loufy  bed  of  a 
poor  wretch  into  their  houfes* 

.  For  the  fame  reafon  my  fcheme  would  cffeftualfy 
put  an  end  to  all  robberies ;  a  matter  which  feems  fo 
much  to  puzzle  the  legiflature  :  for  though  our  goods 
are  fometimes  ftolen  as  well  as  our  money,  yet  the  for- 
mer are  only  taken  ip  order  to  convert  them  intb  the 
latter.  It  is  not  the  ufe,  but  the  value  of  a  watch, 
fnufF-box,  or 'ring,  that  is  confidered  by  the  robber, 
who  always  thinks  with  Hudibra;), 

*  WJiat  is  the  worth  of  any  thing,    , 
«  But  fo  much  money  as  'twill  bring?* 

I  /hall^add  but  one  particular  more ;  which  is,  that 
my  fcheme  would  moft. certainly  provide  for  the  poor, 
and  that  by  an  infallible  (perhaps  the  only  infallible) 
method,  b/  removing  the  rich.  Where  there  are  no 
.  rich,  there'will  of  confequence  be  found  no  poor :  for 
providence-  hath  in  a  wonderful  manner  provided,  in 
G  3  every 
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every  country,  a  plentiful  fubfiftcnce  for  all  its  inha* 
bitants ;  and  where  none  abound,  none  can  want. 

Having  long  meditated  on  this  excellent  fcheme, 
fo  long  that,  if  you  will  believe  forae  people,  I  have 
cracked  my  brain,  I  was  refolved  to  acquit  myfelf, 
and  to  fhew,  by  way  of  example,  how  fully  I  was  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  my  principles .  I  therefore  con  - 
verted  an  eftate  of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year  into 
money ;  of  this,  I  put  a  competent  fum  in  my  pocket, 
and  took  my  next  heir  with  me  upon  the  Thames, 
where  I  began  to  unload  my  pockets  into  the  water. 
But  I  had  icarce  difcharged  three  handfuls,  before  my 
heir  iei«ed  me,  and,  with  the  affiftajice  of  the  water- 
man, convpyed  me  ba^k  to  fhore.  I  was  for  a  day  fe- 
cured  ir^  an  apartment  of  my  own  houfe ;  and  thence 
the  next  morning,  by  a  confpiracy  among  my  rela- 
tions, brought  hither,  where  I  am  like  to  remain,  tilt 
the  reft  of  mankind  return  to  their  fenfes. 
I  am,   SI  R, 

Your  mofl:  obedient  (ervant, 
MISARGURU5. 


NvMB.  37.     Saturday,  May  9. 

Sd licet  in  vulgus  manent  exempla  regentum, 

Claudian. 

The  creatures  nvill  ^ndea'vour  to  ape  their  betters, 

THERE  are  many'  phrafes  that  cuftom  renders 
familiar  to  our  ears,  which,  when  looked  into, 
and  clofely  examined,  will  appear  extremely  ftrange, 
and  of  which  it  muft  greatly  puzzle  a  very  learned 
etymoloffift  to  account  for  the  original. 

Of  this  fort  is  the  term.  People  of  fajhion  ;  an  ex- 
preffion  of  fuch  verjr  common  ufe,  and  fo  univerfally 
underftood,  that  it  is  entirely  needlefs  to  fet  down  here 
what  -is  meant  by  it :  but  how  it  firft  acquired  its  pre- 
ient  meaning,  and  became  a  title  of  honour  and  dif- 

tinftion. 
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dttBicm,  is  a  point,  I  apptehend,  of  no  fmall  diffi- 
culty to  determitic. 

I  have  on  this  occafiort  confulted  feveral  of  my 
friends,  who  are  well  flcilted  in  etymology.  One  of 
thefe  traces  the  word  Fafhion  through  the  French  lan- 
guage up  to  the  Latin.  He  brings  Jt  from  the  verb 
facto t  which,  among  other  things,  fignifies  to  do. 
Hence  he  fuppofes  people  of  fafhion,  according  to  th^ 
old  derivation  of  lucus  a  non  lucendo,  to  be  fpoken  of 
thofe  who  do  nothing.  But  this  is  too  general,  and 
would  include  all  the  bfeggars  in  the  nation.         - 

Anothercarries  the  original  no  farther  than  the  French 
word^f(7»,  which  is  often  ufed  to  fignifyaffeftation. 
This  likcwife  will  extend  tbo  far,  and  will  compre- 
henti  attorney's  clerks,  apprentices,  milliners,  man- 
tuamakers,  and  an '  infinite  number  of  the  lower 
people. 

A  third  will  bring  Fafhion  from  ^d^tC  This  in  the 
genitive  plural  makes  ^<^(r<&r,  which  rnEngtifh  is  the 
tcry  word.  According  fo  hitn,  by  people  of  falhioh, 
are  meant  people  whde  effenfcfe  confifteth  in  appear- 
ances, and  who,  >^hile  they  ^rtt  t»  be  fbmething, 
are  really  nothing.  / 

But  though  I  krti  well  apt>rfled  that  flittch  miy  be- 
firid  tt>  fupport  this  derivatKXi,  there  it  a  fourth  opi- 
Itioti,  whlcfa,  to  fpeak  in  the  proper  language,  hath 
yet  a  more  frailing  afpe£l.  This  fuppoles  the  word 
Fafhion  to  be  a  corruption  from  Paffcination,  and  that 
thefe  ^ple  were  formerly  believed  by  the  vulgar  to 
be  a  kind  of  conjurers,  and  to  poflfefs  a  f^ecies  of  the 
black  art. 

In  fupport  of  this  opinion,  my  friend  urges  the  uf<f 
which  thefe  people  have  always  made  of  the  word  Cir* 
cle,  and  the  pretence  to  be  enclofed  in  a  certain  cir* 
cle,  like  fo  many  conjurers,  and  by  fuch  means  to 
keep  the  vulgar  at  a  diftance  from  them. 

To  this  purpofe  likewile  he  quotes  the  phrafts,  *  a 

*  polite  circle,  the  circle  of  one's  acquaintance,  people 

*  that  live  within  a  certain  circle,'  and  many  others. 
Prom  all  which  he  infers,  that  in  thofe  dark  and  ig- 
norant ages,  when  conjurers  were  held  in  moreeftima- 
tion  than  they  are  at  prcfent,  the  credulous  vulgar  be- 
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licvcd  thefe  people  to  be  of  the  number,  and  conie- 
quently  called  them  feofle  of/a/cination,  which  hath 
been  fincc  corrupted  mto  people  offajhion. 

However  >vhimfical  this  opinion  may  feem,  or  how- 
ever  far-fetched  the  derivation  may  found  to  thofe 
who  have  not  much  confidered  the  barbarous  cor-" 
ruption  of  language,  I  muft  obferve  in  it's  favour  how . 
dimeult  it  is,  by  any  other  method,  to  account  not  only 
for  that  odd  phrafe,  *  people  of  fafhion ;'  but  like  wife 
for  that  circle  within  which  thofe  people  have  always 
aiFeded  to  live. 

Even  now,  when  conjurers  have  been  long  laughed 
out  of  the  world,  the  pretence  to  the  circle  is  never- 
Chelefs  maintained ;  and  within  the  circle  the  people 
of  fafcination  do  actually  infill  upon  living  at  this  day* 

It  is  moreover  extremely  pleafant  to  obferve  what 
wonderful  care  thefe  people  take  to  preferve  their  cir- 
cle fafe  and  inviolate,  and  with  how  jealous  an  €yt 
they  guard  againft  any  intruiion  of  thofe  whom  they 
are  pUafed  to  call  the  vulgar ;  who  are  on  the  other 
hand  as  vigilant  to  watch,  and  as  a^ive  to  improve,  - 
every  op})ortunity  of  invading  this  circle,  and  break- 
ing into  it. 

Within  the  memory  of  many  now  living,  the  circle 
ofthepebple  of  fafcination  included  the  whole  pariih 
of  Coven t- Garden,  and  great  part  of  St.^Giles's  in 
the  fields  ;  but  here  the  enemy  broke  in,  and  the  cir-  , 
de  was  prefently  contracted  to  Leiccfter- Fields,  a6d 
Golden- Square.  Hence  the  people  of  fafhion  again 
retreated  before  the  foe  to  Hanover-Square  ;  whence 
they  were  once  more  driven  to  Grofvetoor- Square,  aiid 
even  beyond  it,  and  that  with  fuch  precipitation,  that, 
had  the^  not  been  flopped  by  the  walls  pf  Hyde-* 
Park>  it  is  more  than  probable  they  would  by  this  time 
have  arrived  at  Kenfington* 

In  many  other  inflances  we  may  remark  the  fame 
flight  of  thefe  people,  and  the  fame  -purfuit  of  their 
enemies.  They  firfl  contrived  a  certain  vehicle  called 
a  hackney-coach  to  avoid  the  approach  of  the  foe  in 
the  open  flreets.  Hence  they  were  foon  routed,  and 
obliged^  to  take  fheltcr  in  coaches  of  their  own.  Nor  . 
did  this  proted  them  long*    The  enemy  likewife  ia 

great 
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great  numbers  mounted  into  the  fame  armed  vehicles*. 
The  people  of  fafcination  then  betpok  themfelves  to 
chairs ;  m  which  their  exempt  privileges  being  again 
invaded,  I  am  informed  that  feveral  ladies  of  quality 
have  befpoke  a  kind  of  couch  fomewhat  like  the  Lec- 
tica  of  the  Romans ;  in  which  they  are  ne'xt  winter  to 
be  carried  through  the  ftreets  upon  men's  Ihoulders. 

The  reader  will  be  pleaf«d  to  obferve;  that,  beiidc 
the  local  circle  which  I  have  defcribed  above,  there 
is  an  imaginary  or  figurative  one,  which  is  invaded 
by  every  imitation  of  thr  vulgar. 

f'hus  thofe  people  , of  fafcination,  or,  if  they  like 
it  better,  offamion,  who  found  it  convenient  to  re- 
main ftill  in  coaches,  obferving  that  feveral  of  the 
«nejny  had  lately  exhibited  arms  on  their  vehicles,  by 
which  means  thofe  ornapients  became  vulgar  and  com- 
mon, immediately  ordered  their  own  arms  to  be  blot, 
ted  out,  and  a  cypher  fubftituted  in  their  room ;  per- 
haps cunningly  contriving  to  reprefent  themfelves  in- 
ftead  of  their  anceilors. 

Numberlefs  are  the  devices  made  ufe  of  by  the  peo- 
ple of  fafhion  .of  both  fexes,  to  avoid  the  purfuit  of 
the  vulgar,  and  to  preferve  the  purity  of  the  circle. 
Sometimes  the  pernwig  covers  the  whole  beau,  and- 
he  peeps  forth  from  the  midft  like  an  owl  in  an  ivy- 
bufh ;  at  other  times,  his  ears  ftand  up  behind  hair 
a  dozen  hairs,  and^give  you  the  idea  of  a  different 
animal.  Sometimes  a  large  black  bag,  \vith  wings 
ipread  as  broad  as  a  raven's,  adorns  his  back  ;  at, 
other  times,  a  little  lank  iilk  appeals,  like  a  dead 
black- bird,  in  his  neck..  To-day  he  borrows  the  tail 
of  a  rat,  and  to-morrow,  that  of  a  monkey ;  for  hp 
will  transform  himfelf  into  the  likenefs  of  the  vileil 
animal,  to  avoid  the  refemblance  of  his  own  fpecies^ 

Nor  are  the  ladies  lefs  watchful  of  the  enemy's  mo- 
tions, or  lefs  anxious  to  avoid  them.    What  hoods  and 
hats  and  caps  and  coifs  have  fallen  a  facrifice  in  this 
purfuit !  Within  my  memory  the  ladies  of  the  circle 
,  oover<d  their  lovely  necks  with  a  cloak ;  this  being 

•  Rather  coat  of  armi.  ""    . 
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routed  by  the  eaemy,  was  exchanged  for  the  manteel ; 
this  again  was  fucceeded  by  the  pelorine ;  ihe  pele- 
rine by  the  neckatee ;  the  neckatee  by  the  capuchine ; 
which  hath  now  flood  its  ground  a  long  time,  but 
hot  without  various  changes  of  colour,  ihapc,  orna- 
ments, &c. 

And  fiere  I  muft  not  pafs  by  the  many  admirable 
arts  made  ufe  of  by  thefe  ladies,  to  deceive  and  dodge 
their  imitators  ;  when  they  are  hunted  out  in  any  ^- 
vourite  mode,  the  method  is  to  lay  it  by  for  a  time, 
and  then  _to  refume  it  again  all  at  once,  when  the 
enemy  leaft  expedl  it.  Thus  patches  appear  and  dif- 
appear  feveral  times  in  a  feafon.  I  have  myfelf  feen 
the  enemy  in  the  pit,  with  faces  all  over  fpotted  like 
the  leopard,  when  the  circle  in  the  boxes  have,  with 
a  confcious  triumph,  difplayed  their  native  ^labafter, 
without  a  fimple  blemifh,  though  they  had  a  few  even- 
ings before  worn  a  thonfand :  within  a  month  after- 
wards, the  leopards  have  appeared  in  the  boxes,  to  the 
great  mortification  of  the  fair  faces  in  the  pit. 

In  the  fame  manner  the  ruiF,  after  a  long  difconti- 
tiuance^  fome  time  fince  began  to  revive  in  the  circle, 
and  advanced  downwards,  till  it  almoft  met  the  tucker. 
But  no  fooner  did  the  enemy  purfue,  than  it  vaniflied 
all  at  once,  and  the  boxes  became  a  colledion  of  little 
hills  of  fnow,  extremely  delightful  to  the  eyes  of  every 
beholder. 

Of  all  the  articles  of  diftinflion  the  hoop  hath  flood 
the  longeft,  and  with  the  mofl  obflinate  refiflance.  In- 
ftead  of  giving  way,  this,  the  more  it  hath  been  pufh- 
ed,  hath  encreafed  the  more;  till  the  enemy  hath 
been  compelled  to  give  over  the  purfuit  from  mere 
fieceffity ;  it  being  found  impoflible  to  convev  feven 
yards  of  hoop  into  a  hackney-coach,  or  to  fliae  with 
it  behind  a  counter. 

But  as  I  have  mentioned  fome  of  the  arts  of  the  cir- 
cle, it  would  not  be  fair  to  be  iilent  as  ta  thofe  of  the 
enemy,  among  whom  a  certain  citizen's  wife  difHn- 
guiihed  herfelf  very  remarkably,  and  appeared  long 
in  the  very  top  of  the  mode.  It  was  at  lafl  however 
difcovered  that  ihe  ufed  a  very  unfair  praflice,  and 

kept 
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kept  a  private  cwrrfpondcnce  with  one  of  thofe  milli- 
ners who  were  entrufted  with  all  the  fccrets  of  fhe 
circle. 


Numb.  42.     Tubsdav,  May  26. 

■        Me  litindas  ftulii  docuere parentesi  'Mart. 

Mv  father  ivas  a  fool, 
frben  he  fent  me  to  fcbooU 

Mr.  Censor, 

IT  hath  been  a  common  obfervation,  "  That  great 
Scholars  kaow  nothing  of  the  world.'*  The  reafon 
ef  thirls  not,  as  generally  it  is  imagined,  that  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages  have  a  natural  tendency 
to  vitiate  the  human  underftanding ;  but  in  folenm 
truth,  gentlenvea  who  obtain  an  early  acquaintance 
With  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  antients,  are  too 
apt  to  form  their  ideas  of  their  own  times,  on  the  pat. 
terns  of  ages  which  bear  not  the  leaft  refemblance  to 
them.  Hence  they  havejallen  into  the  greateft  errors 
and  abfordities;  and  hence,  I  fuppofe,  was  derived 
the  obfervation  above-mentioned. 

Nomberlefs  are  the  inflances  which  may  be  produced 
of  thefe  errors  of  the  literati :  fo  many  indeed  that  I 
have  often  thought  there  is  no  lefe  difference  between 
thofe  notions  ct  the  world  which  are  drawn  from 
letters,  and  thofe  which  are  drawn  from  men,  than 
there  is  between  the  ideas  of  the  human  complexion, 
which  are  conceived  by  one  in  perfeft  healtli,  and 
one  in  the  >airmHce« 

Let  us  fuppofe  a  man,  pofl^fled  of  this  jaundice  of 
literature,  conveyed  into  the  levees  of  the  great.  What 
AOtion  wilt  he  be  Jikely  to  entertain  of  the  feveral 
perfons  who  compofe  that  illuftrious  afTembly,  from 
their  behaviour?  How  will  he  be  puzzled  when  he 
is  told  that  he  hath  before  hh  eyes  a  number  of  free- 
men ?  How  much  more  will  he  be  amazed  when  he 
hears  that  all  the  fertility  he  there  beholds,  arises  only 
G  k  fron» 
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from  an  eager  defire  of  being  permitted  to  ferve  the 
public. 

Again,  convey  the  fame  gentleman  to  a  hunting 
matcher  a  horfe-race,  or  any  other  meeting  of  pa^i- 
ots:  will  he  not  immediately  conclude  from  all  the 
roaring  and  ranting,  the  hollowing  and  iiuzzaing,  the 
gaming  and  .drinking,  which  he  will  there  obfery/e, 
thatiie  is  aftually  prefent  at  the  orgia  of  Bacchus^  or 
the  celebration  of  fome  fuch  feftivd  ?  How  then  will 
he  be  aftbnifhed  to  find  that  he  is  in  the  company  of 
a  fet  of  honeft  fellows,  who  are  the  guardians  of  li- 
berty, and  are  adlually  getting  drunk  in  the  fervice  of 
their  country. 

Introduce  him  next  to  a  drum  or  a  rout,  and  if  the 
blaze  of  beauty  doth  not  blind  him  to  any  other  con- 
templation, how  greatly  fuperior  will  he  think  the 
Britiih  ladies  to  all  thofe  of  Greece  and  Rome  at 

their  needles  ?- When  he  views^  all  the  exquifite  deco- 
rations of  art  which  fet  oiF  the  perfons  of  his  fair  coun- 
trywomen, how  will  he  defpife  all  the  compliments 
paid  heretofore  to  the  perionages  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  ladies  of  quality,  who  claimed  a  preference 
over  each  other  from  their  fuperior  ikill  in  handling 
their  needles?  But  what  muft  be  his  amazement^ 
when  he  is  aflured  that  not,  one  of  thefe  ladies  ever 
handled  any  fuch  inflrument ;  that  all  the  orna'men**^ 
of  the  beft-dreft  woman  there  are  owing  to  the  handy- 
work  of  others ;  and  that  the  whole  bufinefs  of  the 
lives  of  all  prefent,  is  only  to  tofs  abotit  from  the  one 
to -the  other  certain  pieces  of  painted  paper,  being  a 
paftime  common  to  grown  perfons  and  children ;  with 
this  difference  only^  that  =  the  former  play  for  the 
.  higher  wagers ! 

What  idea  can  we  fuppofe  fuch  a  perfbn  could  con- 
ceive of  the  word  Beau  j  and  if  he  could  have  na 
adequate  notion  of  the  word,  much  lef«  would  he  be 
able  to  obtain  any  fuch  notion  of  the  thing!  ihould  he 
behold  a  little  dapper  effeminate  fpark,  carried 
^ough  the  funihine  in  afoft  machine  by  two  labour- 
ers ;  his  body  drell  in  all  the  tinfel  which  ferves  to 
trick  trp  a  harlot,  and  his  hair  appearing  to  have  been 
decked  by  the  fame  tue-woman  with  Kecs.     Would 

fuch 
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facfc  a  fight  as  this  recall  to  the  blind  of  our  learned 
friend,  any  iniage  of  a  Greek  and  Roman  foldier ;  or, 
could  he  be  eauly  peffuaded,  that  the  infedl  before 
his  eyes  was  a  military  commander ;  in  rank  a  centu- 
rion, or  perhaps  a  tribune? 

In  one  particular,  and  in  one  alone,  it  is  poiHble 
he  might  form  a  tru^  judgment.  The  many  eulogi- 
ums  on  the  chaftity  of  the  ancient  Spartan  and  Roman 
dames >  and  on  the  extr^aordinary  modefty  of  their 
young  fenaales  of  rank,  muft  give  him  a  perfed  idte 
of  our  prefent  ladies  of  fafhion.  z 

With  this  fmgle  exception,  I  think  I  may  aver,  that 
a  fcholar,  when  he  firft  comes  to  this  town  from  the 
univerfity,  comes  among  a  fet  of  people,,  as  entirely 
unknown  to  him,  and  of  whom  he  hath  n^bmore  heard 
or  read,  than  if  he  was  to  be  at  once  tranflated  into 
one  of  the  planets  j  the  world  in  the  town  and  thatih 
the  moon  being  equally  flrange'  to  him,  and  equally 
unintelligible. 

How  wife  therefore  is  the  condud  of  the  prefent 
age,  in  laying'afide  that  foolifh  cuftom  of  feur  anceftors, 
who  ufed  to  throw  away  many  of  the  moft  precious 
years  of  their  fons  lives  by  confining  them  to  fchools 
and  univerfities  ;  where  what  they  learnt,  was-fb  fir 
from  being  of  any  ufe  to  them  upon  their, coming int6 
the  world,  as  it  is  called,  that  it  ferved  only  to  puzzle 
and  miilead  them..  They 'were  indeed  obliged  to  un- 
learn all  that  had  been  taught  them,  before  they  could. 
acquire  that  ufeful  knowledge  mentioned  iii  the  begin* 
ling  of  my  paper. 

Whereas  by  the  prefent  method  of  bringing  you^h 
to  town,  about  the  age  of  fifteei  or  fixteen,  and  en- 
tering them  immediately  in  thofe  feveral  fchook, 
where  the  knowledge  of  the  world  is  taught ;  -fuch  as 
the  play-boufes,  gaming- houfes,  and^  bawdy-hou fes  ^ 
a  young  gentleman  of  any  tolerable  docility  becomes^ 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  a  perfedl  matter  of  all  the 
knowledge  of  the  world  at  home ;  and  it  is  then  a  pro-^ 
per  time  for  him  to  fet  out  on  his  travel's  into  foreign 
par;ts,  and  to  make  himfelf  acquainted  wiih  the  world, 
abroad. — ^This  completes  his  education  ;  and  he  te^ 
turns  at  one-^d  twenty,   a  moil  accompliihed  fine 

gentlemai^; 
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gentleman  ;  having  viiited  all  the  principal  courts  of 
Europe,  and  beconie  yerfed  in  all  their  fafhions,  at  a. 
feafon  of  life  when  our  dull  forefathers  knew  nothing 
of  thofe  foreign  people  but  from  hiftory,  nor  even  of 
their  countries  but  from  geography. 

It  was  my  misfortune  however  to  have  a  father  of 
the  antique  way  of  thinking  j  by  which  mean»  I  loft 
the  beft  part  of  my  youth  in  turning  over  thofe  books^ 
in  which  I  have  faid  there  is  little  ufeful  to  be  learnt. 
I  remember  a  paflage  out  of  Horace,  who  is  the  beft 
of  them,  and  who  feems  to  be  very  particularly  a  fa- 
vourite of  yours.     His  words  are  thefe,   . 

Vita  fumiha  hxems 

Spent  ms  njetat  incbeart  longam. 

.Which  may  be  thus  rendered  after  your  paraphraftical 
manner :  *'  The  ihortnefs  of  life  affords  no  time  for ' 
'*  a  tedious  education,'*  How  many  indeed  of  my 
own  acquaintance,  have  I  known  to  die  of  old  age  at 
twenty- five !  fo  that  by  the  intient  method  of  educate 
ing  our  fons  at  fchools  and  univeriities,  a  great  part 
of  them  will  be  in  danger  -of  going  out  of  the  world 
before  they  know  any  thing  of  it* 

•  Life  (fays  Mr.  Pope)  can  little  mwc  fupply, 
.  *  Than  juft  to  look  2U>out  us  and  to  die.' 

Is  it  not  therefore  the  duty  of  a  father  to  give  his  fbn 
an  opportunity  of  looking  about  him  as  foon  as  he 
tan? 

I  am,  SIR, 

Youi"  moft  humble  fervant, 

T€M  TEtTRUTfi. 


Numb. 
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Numb.  44.    Tuesday,  June  2^ 


-O  hone,  ne  tt 


Fruftrere^  infants  et  tu,  HOR. 

Mj  good  friend,  do  not  deceiih  thy f elf  \  for  with  all  thy 
charity,  thou  alfo  art  aftllyfeUo^w. 

IH  A  V  E  in  a  former  paper  endeavoured  to  flicw 
tha^'a  rich  man  without  charity  is  a  rogue ;  and 
perhaps  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  prove  that 
he  is  alfo  a  fool.  If  a  man,  who  doth  not  know  hi^ 
true  intereH,  may  be  thought  to  deferve  that  appel- 
lation ;  in  what  light  Ihall  we  behold  a  chriflian,  who 
neglefts  the  cultivation  of  a  virtue  which  is  in  fcrip- 
ture  faid  to  nvajb  aivtv^  his  fins,  and  without  which  all 
his  other  good  deeds  cannot  render  him  acceptable  in 
the  fight  of  his  Creator  and  Redeemer. 

Even  in  this  world,  it  is  furely  much  too  narrow  a 
view  to  confine  a  man's  interefl  merely  to  that  which 
loads  his  coffers.  To  purfue  that  which  is  moft  ca- 
pable of  giving  him  happinefs,  is  indeed  the  intcreil 
of  every  man  ;  and  there  are  many  who  find  great 
pleafure  in  emptying  their  purfes  with  this  view,  to 
one  who  hath  no  other  fatisfa^tion  than  in  filling  it. 
Now  what  <:an  give  greater  happinefs  to  a  good  mind, 
than  the  reflexion  on  having  relieved  the  .  mifery ,  or 
contributed  to  the  well-being,  of  his  fellow  creatur^e. 
It  was  a  Boble  fentiment  of  the  worthy  Mr.  Thomas 
Firmin,  *  That  to  relieve  the  poor,  and  provide  work 
'  and  fubfiflence  for  them,    gave  to  him  the  fame 

*  pleafure,  as  magnificent  buildings,  pleafant  walks^ 

*  well -cultivated  orchards  and  gardens,  the  jollity  of 

*  mu£c  and  wine,  or  the  charms  of  love  and  ftudy, 

*  gave  to  others.'  This  is  recorded  in  the  Jife  of  a 
plain  citizen  of  London,  and  it  as  well  deferves  to  be 
quoted,  as  any  one  apophthegm  that  is  to  be  found  in 
all  the  works  of  Flutarci). 

A  chriftian^ 
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A  chriftian^  therefore,  or^  a  good  man  though  na 
chriftian,  who  is  void  of  charity,  is  ignorant  of  his 
own  intereft,  and  may  with  great  propriety  be  called 
a  fiUy  fellow.  Nay,  if  we  will  believe  alL  the  great 
writers  whom  t  cited  in  my  former  paper,  to  which  I 
might  add  Pkto  and  many  more,  a  mere  human  being 
who  places  all  his  happinefs  in  felHfh  coniiderations^ 
without  any  relative  virtues,  any  regard  to  the  good 
of  others,  is  in  plain  truth  a  downright  fool. 

I  have  been  encouraged  to*  treat  the  want  of  chaiw 
rity  with  the  more  freedom,  as  I  am  certain  of  giving 
little  offence  to  any  of  my  readers  by  fo  doing.  Cha- 
rity is  in  faft  the  very  charafleriftic  of  this  nation  it 
this  time— I  believe  we  may  challenge  the  whole  worM 
to  parallel  the  examples  which  we  have  of  4ate  given 
of  this  fenfible,^  this  noble,  this  chriftian  virtue. 

We  cannot  therefore  furely  be  arraigned  of  folly^ 
from  the  want  of  charity  ;.  but  is  our  wifdom  altoge>- 
the?  as  apparent  in  the  manner  of  exerting  it  ?  I  am 
afraid,  the  true  anfwer  here  would  not  be  fo  much  ta 
our  advantagek  Are  our  private  donations  generally 
direfted  by  our  judgment,  to  thofe  who  are  the  prow 
perett  objeds?  Do  not  vanity,  whim,  and  weaknefs, 
too  often  draw  our  purfe-ftrings  ?  Do  we  not  fome- 
times  give  becaufe  it  is  the  fafhion,  and^  fometimea 
becaufe  we  cannot  long  reiift  importunity  ?  May  not 
•our  charity  be  often  termed  extravagance  or  folly  j. 
nay,  is  it  not  often  vicious  and  apparently  tending  to- 
the  encreafe  and  encouragement  of  idle  and  diffolutr 
pcrfons  ? 

Jt  would  be  alihoft  endlefs  to  pretend  to  be  particui- 
lar  on  this  head.  I  ftall  mention  therefore  only  one  im. 
ftance,  namely,  the  giving  our  money  to  common  beg^ 
gars.  This  kind  of  bounty  is  a  crime  againft  the  public. 
It  is  affifting  in  the  continuance  and  promotion^of  a  nu- 
fence.  Our  wife  anceftor^  prohibited  it  by  a  law,, 
which  would  probably  have  remained  in  force  and  ufe 
to  this  day,  had  not  the  legiflatui«  concaved,  that^ 
after  the  fevere  penalties  which  have  been  fince  in- 
flifted  on  beggars,  none  would  have  the  boldnefs  to 
become  fuch  ;  and  that,  after  the  fufficient  legal  pro- 
vifion  which  hath  been  mad«  for  the  poor>  no  perfons 
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wcmM  have  fo  little  regard,  cither  to  common  fenfe 
or  to  the  public,  as  to  relieve  them. 

Bjut,  inftea^  of  ftaying  to  argue  with  fuch  people,  I . 
ihall  haflen  to  the  other  branch  of  charity,  which  is 
of  a  public  nature ;  of  which  there  are  many  fpecies  ia 
this  kingdom. 

The  origin  of  this  kind  of  charity,  was-  no  better 
than  pHeftcraft  and  fuperftition.  When  men  began 
^  to  perceive  the  near  approach  of  that  great  enemy  of 
human  nature,  who  was  to  deprive  them  of  all  their 
ill-gotten  pofleffions,  and  not  only  fo,  but  might,  as 
they  apprehended,  deliver  them  into  the  hands  of  an 
Almighty  juftice,  to  punifti  them  for  all  thofe  knaviih 
arts,  by  which  thefe  pofleffions  were  acquired ;  the 
prieft  ftept  in,  took  advantage  of  the  terrors  of  theii 
confciences,  and  perfuaded  them,  that  by  configning  ^ 
over  a  great  part  (fometimes  the  whole)  of  their  ac- 
quifitions  to  the  ufe  of  the  church,  a  pardon  for  all 
kind  of  villainy  was  fure  to  be  obtained. 

In  this  attemp^,  the  prieft  found  but  little  diffi- 
culty, when  he  had  to  do  with  a  mind  tainted  with  , 
fuperftition,  and  weakened  with  difeafe;  efpecially 
when  he  could  back  all  his  other  arguments  with  one 
truth  at  leaft,  namely — Give  us  that  ^vohicbjou  can  hji 
no  poJJihU  means  keep  art^  longer  jourjelf. 

Thus  the  unwilling  will,  as  "Dr.  Barrow  pleafantlyr 
calls  it,  was  at  laft  ftgned.  The  fruits  of  fraud  and 
rapine  were  trufted  to  the  ufe  of  the  church,  and  the 
g^eateft  rafcals  died  very  good  faints,  and  'their  me- 
mories were  confecratcd  to  honour  and  good  ex- 
ample. 

How  notably  thefe  attempts  fucceedcd,  is  well 
knpwn  to  all  who  are  verfed  in  our  l%w  or  our  hillory. 
So  common  was  it  for  men  to  expiate  their  crimes 
in  this  manner ;  and  to  &niih  all  their  other  robbe- 
ries, by  robbing  their  heirs  ;  that,  had  not  the  legif* 
lature  often  and  ftoutly  interfered  in  c^ulhing  thefe 
fuperftitipus,  or,  (as  they  were  called)  charitable  ufes^ 
they  feem^d  tq  have  bid  fair  for  fwallowing  up  the 
whole  proper ty^of  the  nation. 

In  procefs  of  time,  however,  the  lawyer  came  to 
4he  affiftance  of  the  prieft  (for»  like  tKe  devil,  hb  is 

always 
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always  ready  at  hand  when  called  for)  and  formed  a 
diflindion  between  the  fttperftitioas  and  charitable  afe. 
Henceforwsird^  inftead  of  robbing  their  relations  for 
the  ufe*  of  the  church,  a  method  was  devifed  of  rob- 
bing them  for  the  ufe  of  the  poor.  Hence  poor- 
houfes^  alms-houfes,  colle^es^  and  hofpitals  began  to 
prefent  themfelves  to  the  view  of  all  travellers,  being 
always  fituated  in  the  moft  public  places,  and  bear- 
ing die  name  and  title  of  the  generous  founder  in  vafi 
capital  letters ;  a  kind  of  KTHNlA  E2  AEI,  a  moftU- 
ment  of  his  glory  to  all  generations. 

Thus  we  lee  the  foundation  of  this  kind  of  charity^ 
and  a  very  ftrong  one  it  is,  being  indeed  no  other  than 
fear  and  vanity,  the  two  ftrongeft  padions  which  are 
to  be  found  in  human  nature. 

It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  I  have  omitted  a 
thirds  which  fome  may  imagine  to  be  the  ftrongeft 
tnd  greateft  of  all,  and  this  is  benevolence,  or  the 
love  of  doing  good  ;  but  that  thefo  chariuble  lega- 
cies have  no  fuch  motiire,  appears  to  me  from  the 
.  following  confideratioiis. 

Firft,  if  a  man  was  poffei&d  of  real  benevolettcei 
mnd  had  (as  he  mnft  dien  have)  a  delight  in  doing 
rood,  he  would  no  more  defer  the  enjoyment  of  this 
latisfadion  to  his^eath-bed,  than  the  ambki^tts^  the 
luxurious,  or  the  vain,  would  wait  till  that  period, 
for  the  gratification  of  their  feveral  paffioiis» 

Secondly,  If  the  legacy  be,  as  it  often  is,  the  firft 
duu-itable  donation  of  any  confeqnence,  I  can  never 
allow  it  poffible  to  arife  from  benev^ence :  for  he 
who  hath  no  compaffion  for  the  diftrefTes  of  his  neigh- 
boars  whom  he  hath  feen,  how  ihould  he  have  any 
pity  for  the  wants  of  pofterity  which  he  will  never 
fee? 

Thirdly,  If  the  legacy  be,  as  is  likewife  very  com- 
jnon,  to  the  injury  or  his  family,  or  to  the  difappoint- 
snent  of  his  own  friends  in  want,  this  is  a  certain 
proof,  that  his  motive  is  not  benevolence :  for  he 
who  loves  not  his  own  friends  and  relations^  moil 
certainly  loves  no  other  perfon* 

Laftly,  if  a  man  hath  lived  any  time  in  the  world, 
Jie  muft  have  obferved  fuch  horrid  and  notorioQs 

abufes 
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abafes  of  all  public  charities,  that  he  muft  be  convinc- 
ed (with  a  very  few  exceptions)  that  he  will  do  no 
manner  of  good  by  contributing  to  them.  Some,  in- 
deed, are  lo  very  wretchedly  contrived  in  their  infti- 
tution,  that  they  feem  not  to  have  had  the  public  uti- 
lity in  their  view ;  but  to  have  been  mere  jobs 
€iB  jHitio.  Such  are  all  hofpitals  whatever,  where  it 
is  a  matter  of  favour  to^get  a  patient  admitted,  and 
where  the  forms  of  admimon  are  fo  troublcfome  and 
tedious,  that  the  properefl  objects  (thofe  I  mean,  who 
arc  moft  wretched  and  friendlefs)  may  as  well  afpire 
at  a  place  at  court,  as  at  a  place  in  the  hofpital. 

From  what  I  have  here  advanced,  I  know  I  have 
rendered  myfelf  liable  to  be  reprefented  by  malice  and 
ignorance  as  an  enemy  to  all  public  charity ;  I  hope 
to  obviate  this  opinion  elFedually  in  a  future  paper, 
in  which  I  (haU  endeavour  to  point  out  who  are 
really  the  objedls  of  our  benevolence,  as  well  as  to 
propofs  fome  expedients  by  which  the  obflrudions 
which  attend  fome  of  our  beft- calculated  charities  of 
the  public  kind  may  be  removed.  I  cannot,  however, 
conclude  this,  witiiout  paying  a  compliment  to  the 
prefent  age  for  two  glorious  benefaaions,  I  mean 
that  to  the  ufe  of  the  Foundling  infant^^and  that  for 
the  accommodation  of  Poor  women  in  their  lying-in. 


NtJMB.  47.    SATtntBAT,  June  13. 

heu  pUhes  fceUrata  !  SiL.  It  Air* 


—————  O  ye  tvicked  rafcallicm  ! 

IT  may  feem  ftran^e  that  none  6f  our  political 
writers,  in  their  Teamed  treatifes  on  the  Englilh 
coniUtUtion,  fhould  take  notice  of  any  more  than 
three  eftates,  namely.  King,  Lords,  and  Commons, 
all  entirely  pafling  by  in  mence  that  very  large  and 
powerful  body  which  form  the  fourth  eftate  in  this 
community,  and  have  been  long  dignified  and  diflin- 
guilhed  by  the  name  of  the  mob,^ 

And 
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And  this  vfiU  fecm  ftill  the  more  flrangc,  when  we 
coniider  that  many  of  the  great  writers  abovemen- 
tioned  have  moft  inconteftably  belonged  to  this  very 
body. 

To  fay  precifely  at  what  time  this  fourth  ftate  began 
firft  to  figure  in  this  common\\?ealth,  or  when  the 
footfteps  of  that  power  which  it  enjoys  at  this  day 
were  firft  laid,  muft  appear  to  be  a  matter  of  the 
higheft  difficulty,  perhaps  utterly  impoilible,  from  that 
deplorable  filence  which  I  havejuft  mentioned.  Cer» 
tain  however  it  is,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Norman 
conqueft,  and  long  afterwards,  the  condition  of  this 
eftate  wai  very  low  and  mean,  thofe  who  compofed  it 
bein^  in  general  called  Villains ;  a  word  which  did 
not  then  bear  any  very  honourable  idea,  though  not 
fo  bad  a  one  perhaps  as  it  hath  fince  acquired. 

The  part  which  this  fourth  eftate  feem  antiently 
to  have  claimed,  was  to  watch  over  and  control  the 
other  three.  This,  indeed,  they  have  fcldom  aiTerted 
in  plain  words,  which  is  poffibly  the  principal  reafon 
why  our  hiiftorians  have  never  explicitly  affigned  them 
their  fhare  of  power  in  the  conftitution,  though  this 
eftate  have  fo  often  exercifed  it,  and  (6  clearly  af- 
ftrted  their  right  to  it  by  force  of  arms  y  to  wit,  by 
fifts,  ftaves,  knives,  clubs,  fcythes,  and  other  fuck 
oFenfive  weapons. 

The  firft  inftance  which  I  remember  of  this  was  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  I,  when  they  efpoufed  the  caufe 
of  religion,  of  which  they  have  been  always  llout 
defenders,  and  deftroyed  a  great  number  of  Jews. 

In  the  fame  reign  we  have  another  example  in  Wil- 
Kam^  Fitz-Oft>ome,  ali^s  Longbeard,  a  ftout  aflertor^ 
'  of  the  rights  of  the  fourth  eftate.  Thefe  rights  he 
defended  in  the  city  of  London,  at  the  head  of  a 
large  party,  and  by  force  of  the  arms  abovemention- 
ed  ;  but  was  over-powered,  and  loft  his  life  by  means 
of  a  wooden  machine  called  the  galtows,  which  hath 
been  very  fatal  to  the  chief  champions  of  this  eftate  j 
as  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  to  one*  Conftan- 
tine,  who  having,  at  the  head  of  a  London  mob, 
pulled  down  the  houfe  of  the  high-fteward  of  Weft- 

minfter,  . 
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tBATi&er,  and  committed  fome  other  little  diforders  of 
the  like  kind,  maintained  to  the  chief  jafticiary's  face, 
**  that  he  had  done  nothing  puniihable  by  law/  i.  e* 
'  contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  fourth  eftate.*  He 
ihared  howe/er  the  fame  fate  with  Mr.  Fitz-Olborne. 

We  find  in  this  reign  of  Henry  III,  the  power  of 
the  fourth  eftate  grown  to  a  very  great  heighth  in- 
deed ;  fbr  whim  a  treaty  was  on  root  between  that 
king  and  his  barons,  the  mob  of  London  thought 
proper  not  only  to  infult  the  queen  with  all  manner  of 
foul  language,  but  likewife  to  throw  ftones  and  dirt  at 
her.  Of  which  affertion  of  their  privilege,  we  hear 
of  no  other  confequence  than  that  thq  king  was  highly 
difpleaied ;  and  indeed  it  feems  to  be  allowed  by  moll 
writers,  that  the  mob  in  this  indance  went  a  little 
too  far. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  II,  there  is  another  faft  up- 
on record,  of  a  ,more  bloody  kind  ;  though  perhaps 
not  more  indecent :  for  the  bifhop  of  Exeter  being  a 
iittle  too  bufy  in  endeavouring  to  preferve  the  city 
of  London  for  the  king  his  mailer,  the  mob  were 
pleafed  to  cut  his  head  off. 

1  omit  many  leffer  inftances,  to  come  to  that  glori-  - 
ous  aflertion  of  the  privileges  of  the  mob  under  the 
great  and  mighty  Wat  Tyler,  when  they  not  only 
laid  their  claim  to  a  (hare  in  the  government,  but  in 
truth  to  exclude  all  the  other  eftates  ;  for  this  purpofe, 
one  John  Staw,  or  Straw,  or  Ball,  a  great  orator, 
who  was  letoutofMaidftone  gaol  by  the  mob,  in  his 
harangues  told  them,  that  as  all  men  were  fons  of 
Adam,  there  ought  to  bt  no  diftindion ;  and  that 
it  was  their  duty  to  reduce  all  men  to  perfe^  equality. 
This  they  immediately  fet  about ;  and  to  do  it  in  the 
moft  effeftual  manner,  they  cut  off  the  heads  of  all 
.  the  nobility,  gentry,  clergy,  &c.  who  fell  into  their 
hands. 

With  thefe  defigns  they  encamped  in  a  large  body 
«t  Blackheath,  whence  they  fent  a  mcffage  to  king 
Richard  II.  to  come  and  talk  with  them,  in  order  to 
fettle  the  government ;  and  when  this  was  not  com- 
plied with,  they  marched  to  London,  and  the  gates 
beiiig  opened  by  their  friends,  entered  the  city>  burnt 

and 
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and  plundered  the  duke  of  Lanca^r's  palace>  th%t 
of  the  archbifhop,  and  many  other  great  houfes,  and 
put  to  death  all  of  the  other  three  ellates  with  whom 
they  met^  among  whom  were  the  archbifhbp  of  Can- 
terbury and  the  lord  treafurer. 

The  unhappy  end  of  this  noble,  en terprifc  15  fo 
well  known,  that  it  need  not  be  mentioned*  The  lead- 
er being  taken  off  by  the  gallantry  of  the  lord  mayor, 
the  whole  army,  like  a  body  when  the  head  is  fevered, 
fell  inftantly  to  the  ground  ;  whence  many  were  aftet- 
wards  lifted  to  that  fatal  machine^  which  is  above 
taken  notice  of. 

I  (hall  pafs  bv  the  exploits  of  Cade  and  Ket,  and 
others.  I  think  I  have  clearly  demonftrated,  that 
theiLe  is  fuch  a  fourth  eiUte  as  the  mob,  a^uaUy 
exifting  in  our  conilitution  ;  which,  though,  perhaps^ 
£or  very  politic  reafons,  diey  keep  themfelves  gene- 
rally like  the  army  of  Mr,  Bayes,  in  difguife,  have 
often  iflued  from  their  ludcking  pliaces,  and  very  ftoutly 
maintained  their  power  aad  their  privikges  in  this 
.  community. 
^  Nor  hath  this  ellate,  or  their  claims^  been  uo- 
known  to  the  other  three? ;  on  the  contrary,  we  £nd 
in  our  ilatute  books,  numberleis  attempts  to  pre- 
vent their  growing  power,  and  to  reib^m'tkem  at 
leail  within  fome  bounds ;  witaefe  the  many  laws 
made  againft  ribauds,  roberdfmen,  drawlaixrhes, 
wailers,  rogues,  vagrants,  vagaoonds  ;  by  all  which, 
and  many  other  names,  this  fourth  eftate  hath  been 
from  time  to  time  dignified  and  difibingui/hed. 

Under  all  thefe  appellatiotts  they  are  frequently 
named  in  our  law  books  ;  but  I  do  not  perfeftly  re- 
member to  have  feen  them  rauentioned  under  the 
term  of  the  fourth  eftate  in  all  my  reading ;  nor  do  I 
recoUcdl  that  any  legiflative  or  judicial  power  is  ex- 
prefly  allowed  to  belong  to  them.  And  yet  certain  it 
is,  that  they  have  ffom  time  immemorial  been  u fed  to 
exercife  a  judicial  capacity  in  certain  inftanccs  where- 
in the  ordinary  court*  have  been  deficient  for  want  of 
evidence  ;  this  beitig  ne  let  or  hiniierasce  to  the  ad- 
miniflration  of  jufUce  before  the  gBntJesieu  who- com- 
pefe  this  f(Hu:(iLe^lP>  ^i^o&Q».|uro^eed.ttaj|ulgm«iit 

without 
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wlthoot  any  evidence  at  all.  Nor  mufl:  I  omit  the 
laudable  expedition  which  is  ufed  on  fuch  occaiions, 
their  proceedings  being  entirely  &ee  from  all  thofe 
delays,  which  are  (6  moch  complained  of  in  other 
courts.  I  have  indeed  known  a  pick-pocket  arrefted, 
tried,  convifted,  and  ducked  almoft  to  death',  in  lefs 
time  than  would  have  been  confumed  ki  reading  his 
indidlment  at  the  Old-Baily.  Thefe  delays  they  avoid 
chiefly  by  hearing  only  one  iide  of  the  queition,  con- 
cluding, as  judge  Gripus  did  of  old,  that  the  con^ 
irary  method  ferves  only  to  introduce  uncert^nty  and 
confuiion.  , 

I  do  not  4iowever  pretend  to  affirm  any  thing  of  the 
legal  original  of  this  jurifdidion.  I  know  the  learned 
are  greatly  divided  in  their  opinions  concerning  this 
matter,  or  rather  perhaps  in  their  inclinatooiw  ;  fome  ^ 
being  unwilling,  to  allow  any  p«wer  at  all  to  thk 
eftate,  and  others  as  ftoutly  contending,  that  it  would  be 
for  the  public  good  to-  deliver  the  fword  of  juftice 
entirely  into  their  hands. 

So  prevalent  hath  this  latter  opinion  grown  to  be  of 
modem  days,  that  the  fourth  eftate  hath  been  permitted 
to  encroach  in  a  moil  prodigious  manner.  What 
thefe  encroachments  have  been,  and  the  particular 
caufes  which  have  contributed  to  them,  fhall  be  the 
fttbjeA  of  my  next  Saturday's  paper. 


Numb.  48.     Tuesday,  June  16. 

''Cl  fjiiyUp  reSv  ^i&v 
Nuy  ia*f'Av€LiJ^eiA.         Menandir. 

O  t^ou  greatefi  of  all  thi  deities. 
Modern  Impudence, 

THERE  is  a  ceriaip  qnafity,  which,  Uiough 
univ^al  confent  hath  not  enrolled  it  amonc^ 
the  cardinal  virtues,  is  often  found  fufficieat,  of  itfell, 
not  only  to  carry  its  poffeffor  thr6i]fgh  t)ie  world,  but 
even  to  carry  him  10  tlie  top  of  it.  It  is  aJmoit  per- 
haps ao«^ei£ffiivy,tfliin£Mnni»y.J:^ad^  that  the. qua- 
lity 
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4ity  I  mean,  is  impudence ;  fo  dear  is  tkis  to  one  fe- 
male at  leaft,  that  it  effe^ually  recommends  a  man  to 
fortune  without  the  a&ftance  of  aijy  other  qualifica- 
tion.    She  feems  indeed  to  think,  with  the  poet;  that> 

*  — He  who  hath  but  impudence, 

*  To  all  things  hath  a  fair  pretence,' 

and  accordingly  provides  that  thofe  who  want  mo- 
defty,  fhall  want  nothing  elfe. 

What  are  the  particular  ingredients  of  which  this 
quality  is  comp^fed,  or  what  temper  of  mind  is  beft 
fitted  to  produce  it,  is  perhaps  difficult  to  afcertain  ; 
fo  far  I  think  experience  may  convince  us,  that,  like 
fome  vegetables,  it  will  flourifh  beft  in  the  moll  bar- 
ren foil.  To  fay  truth,  I  am  almoft  inclined  to  an  opi- 
nion, that  it.  neve^  arrives  at  any  great  dejree  of  per- 
fedion  unlefs  in  a  mind  totally  unincumbered  with  any 
■virtue,  or  with,  any  great  or  good  quality  whatever. 
It  would  indeed  feem  that  nature  had  agreed  with  for- 
tune in  fetting  a  high  value  on  imptidence,  and  had 
accordingly  decreed  that  thofe  of  her  children,  who 
had  received  this  rich  gift  at  h6r  hands,  were  amply 
provided  for  without  any  further  portion. 

And  furely  it  is  not  without  reafon,  that  I  call  this 
the  gift  of  nature ;  indeed^  genius  itfelf  is  not  more  fo. 
We  may  here  apply  a  phrale  which  the  French  ufe  on 
an  occasion  not  lo  proper  to  be  mentioned,  and  affirm, 
'  That  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  every  man  to  be.  im- 
*  pudent  who  would  be  fo.*  A  man,  bom  without 
any  genius,  may  as  reafonably  hope  to  become  fuch 
a  poet  a^  Homer,  or  fuch  a'critic  as  Longinus  ;  as  one, 
born  without  impudence  can  pretend,  without  any 
merit,  tp  afpire  to  thefe  chara£iers. 

Though  nature  however  muft  give  the  feeds,  art 
may  cultivate  them.  To  improve  or  to  deprefs  their 
growth,  is  greatly  within  the  power  of  education.  To 
lay  down  the  proper  precept  for  this  purpofe,  would 
require  a  large  treatife,  and  fuch  I  may  poffibly  pub- 
li(h  hereafter.  In  the  mean  time  it  fhall  fuffice  to  men- 
tion dttly  two  rules,  which  may  Be  partly  colle£ted 
from  what  I  have  above  afferted^  and  which  are  of  uni- 
5  vcrfal 
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Vferifal  ufe.  This  is  with  the  utmoft  care  to  fupprefs 
and  eradicate  every  feed  or  principle  of  what  is  any 
^ife  praifeworthy  out  of  the  mind;  and  fecondly,  to 
preferve  this  in  the  pureft  ftate  of  ignorance,  than 
which  nothing  more  contributes  to  the  higheil  per- 
tfeflion  and  confuihmation  of  impudence  ;  the  more  a 
man  knows,  the  more  inclined  is  he  to  be  modeft ;  it  is 
itideed  within  the  province  only  of  the  highefl  human 
knowledge  to  furvey  its  own  narrow  compafs. 

It  may,  I  think,  be  predicated  in  favour  of  impu- 
dence, that  it  is  the  quality,  •  which,  of  all  others^  we 
are  capa1)le  of  carrying  to  the  greateft  height;  fg  far, 
indeed,  that,  did  not  the  ilrongeft  force  of  evidence 
convince  us,  of  the  truth  of  feme  examples,  we  ^Tould 
be  apt  to  doubt  the  poflibility  of  their  exiftence,.  What, 
but  tlie  concurrent  teftimony  of  hiflonans,  and  the 
indubitable  veracity  of  recoi-ds,  could  impel  us  to  be- 
lieve, that  there  have  been  men  in  the  world  of  fuch 
aftonifhing  impudence,  as,  in  op^oiition  to  the  cer* 
tain  knowledge  of  many.thoufands,  to  take  upon  them- 
f&lves  to  perfonate  kings  and  princes  as  well  in  their 
life-time,  as  after  their  death?  and  yet  our  own,,  as 
well  as  foreign  annals,  afford  us  fuch  inilances. 

But  the  greateft  hero  in  impudence,  whom,  per- 
haps, the  world  ever  produced,  appeared  in  France 
at  the  end  of  the  laft  century.  His  naine  was  Peter 
Mege,  and  he  was  a  common  foldier  in  the  marines. 
This  fellow  had  the  afliftance  only  of  one  who  had  been 
•a.  footman  to  a  certain  man  of  quality,  called  Scipion 
le  Brun  de  Caftelane,  Seigneur  de  Caille  &  de'Rou- 
gon,  a  nobleoian  who  had  fled  from  France  to  Switzer- 
land, to  avoid  a  religious  perfecution.  With  this  con- 
federate alone,  Peter  Mege  had  the  amazing  impu- 
dence'to  perfonate  the  young  Seigneur  de  Caille,  who 
Was  at  that  time  dead ;  and  this  in  the  life- time  of  the 
father,  in  defiance  of  all  his  noble  relations  then  in 
poffeffion  of  his  forfeited  eftate,  upon  the  fpot  where 
the  young  gentleman  had  lived  to  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  ;  and  all  this  without  the  leaft  refemblance  of  fea- 
tures, ihape,  or  ftature  ;  without  being  acquainted 
with  any  part  of  the  hiftory  of  him  whom  he  was  to  re- 
prefent,  or  being  able  to  give  the  leaft  account  of  any 
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of  his  family  j  indeed,  without  being  able  to  write 
and  read. 

But  how  much  more  will  the  reader  be  furprifed  to 
hear,  that  this  moil  impudent  of  all  attempts  fuc-  - 
crcedcd  fo  far  as*  to  obtain  a  fentence  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Proveiice  in  favour  of  the  fbldier  ?  And  this 
f^iccefs  would  have  been  final,  had  not  the  canton  of  \ 
Berne  interpofed,  and  obtained  an  appeal  to  the  par- 
liament of  Paris,  where  at  laft  the  impollor  was  de- 
fi^ated. 

.  To  account  for  all  this,  and  to  afluage  his  reader's 
aftonifhment,  the  very  ingenious  author  of  the  trial, 
when  he  informs  us  that  this  impoftor  was  confron- 
ted with  twenty  witnefles,  who  fwore  to  the  identity 
of  Peter  Mege,  and  as  many  more  who  had  been  fel- 
low-ftudents  with  the  young  nobleman,  and  who,  on 
their  oaths,  declared  that  this  Peter  was  not  the  per- 
fon,  goes  on  thus :  '*  But  what  was  moft  flrange, 
*'  was  the  fteady  countenance  of  the  foldier,  which 
^'  never  once  betrayed  him,  nor  gave  the  leaft  fymp- 
*.*  tom  of  any  doubt  of  hh  fuccefs.'  It  is  in  vain  to 
*'  form  a  projed  of  ufurping  the  name  of  another, 
'*  to  lay  your  plan  ever  lo  regularly  and  fyftemati- 
*'  cally,  if  you  do  not  provide  yourfelf  with  a  flock 
"  of  impudence  to  fupport  every  attack  to  which  you 
'^  may  be  expofed.  In  fuch  an  attempt,  the  fore- 
"  head  muft  be  furnilhed  as  well  without  as  within ; 
**  more  indeed  v/lU  depend  on  the  outfide :  for  it  is 
**  the  fteadinefs  of  the  front,  hardinefs,  or  downright 
*'  audacity,  which  impofe  on  mankind  the  moft,  and 
*'  make  amends  for  all  defeds  in  the  underitanding. 
**  The  foldier  had  made  many  blunders;  but  his  in- 
**  vincible  aflurance  repaired  all,  and  brought  over 
•*  even  his  enemies  to  his  fide."  And,  to  fay  truth, 
J  know  fcarce  any  ihing  to  which  fuch  a  degree  of  af- 
fu ranee  is  not  equal. 

This  attempt,  indeed,  of  perfonating 'ai;;^<7  you  are 
not,  feems  to  be  attended  with  too  great  difficulties ; 
and  to  fucceed  in  it,  is  perhaps  beyond  the  power  of 
impudence;  we  are  not  therefore  to  wonder,  that  all 
the  heroes  in  this  way  have  been  unfuccefsful.  In 
fad,  we  ought  to  fix  our  whole  attention  on  the  un- 
daunted 
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daunted  impudence  of  engaging  in  fuch  a  defign,  and 
not  to  fufFer  the  defeat  to  lefTen  our  admiration  ;  but 
to  fay  of  fuch  a  hero,  with  Ovid, 


-  Si  noH  tenuit,  magnis  tamen  exciiit  aujts^ 


But,  if  in  perfonating  the  ixiho^  impudence  is  found 
unequal  to  the  tafk ;  in  perfonating  ^bat  we  are  not, 
it  is  almoft  fure  to  come  off  triumphant.  Here  I  be- 
lieve the  undertaker  feldom  fails,  but  through  his  own 
fault  ;■  that  is,  by  not  being  impudent  enough. 

My  Lord  Bacon  advifes  a  modeft  man  to  (belter  his 
vices  under  thofe  virtues  to  which  they  are  the  neareft 
allied.  The  avaricious  main,  he  would  have  to  affedl; 
frugality ;  the  extravagant,  liberality  ;  and  fo  of  the 
reft.  Now  the  reverfe  of  this  (hould  be  the  rule  of  our 
impudent  man.— : — If  you  area  blockhead,  my  friend, 
be  fure  to  commence  writer;  and  if  intirely  illiterate, 
be  fiwe  to  pretend  to  learning.  If  you  are  a  coward, 
be  a  bully,  and  always  talk  of  feats  of  bravery;  if 
again  you  are  a  beggar^  boaft  of  yoUr  riches.  la 
fliort,.  whatever  vice  or  defedl  you  have,  fet  up  for  its 
oppoiite  virtue  or  endowment.  Arid  if  you  are  pof- 
feiTed  of  every  ill  quality,  you  may  aflert  your  title  to 
every  good  one. 

The  laft  fpecies  of  impudence  which  I  fhall  men- 
tion, is  to  aflert  openly  and  bojdly  what  you  really 
are,  let  this  be  ever  fo  bad.  Own  your  vices,  and  be 
proud  of  them;  and  in  time  perhaps  yoa  may  laugh 
virtue  out  of  countenance,  and  bring  your  vices  into 
falhion.  This  however  is  a  little  unfafe  to  attempt, 
unlefs  you  are  very  fure  of  yourfelf,  ^and  of  the  degree 
of  impudence  which  you  poffefs.  A  modeft  woman 
may  be  a  w  ^-  e ;  but  to  behave  with  indecency  in 
pablic;  indeed,  to  throw  off  all  >that  would  recom- 
mend a- woman  to  a  vicious  man  of  fenfe  and  tafte ;  to 
ihew,  as  De  Roty  fays  of  a  court  lady,  not  the  Jeaft 
lenfe  of  virtue  in  the  praftice  of  every  vice ;  this  re- 
quires the  higheft  degree  of  impudence;  that  degree 
indeed,  which  is  inconfiftent  with  every  great  and 
good  quality  whatever. 

H  2  NuK 
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Numb.  49.     Saturday,  Jane  20, 

^Odi  profanum  'vulgus^  HoR« 

/  hate  the  moB, 

IN  a  former  paper,  I  have  .endeavoured  to  trace  the 
rife  and  progrefs  of  the  power  of  the  fourth  eflate 
in  this  conftitution.  I  fhall  now  examine  that  fhare 
of  power  which  they  adually  enjoy  at  this  day,  and 
then  proceed  to  coniider  the  feveral  means  "by  which 
they  have  attained  it. 

Firfl,  though  this  eftate  have  not  as  yet  claimed  that 
right  which  was  infilled  on  by  the  people  or  mob  in 
old'Rome,  of  giving  a  negative  voice  in  the  enafting 
laws,  they  have  clearly  exercifed  this  power  in  coh- 
'  trolling  their  execution.  .Of  this  it  is  eafy  to  give 
many  mftances,  particularly  in  the  cafe  of  the  gin-aft 
fome  years  ago ;  and,  in  thofe  of  feveral  turnpikes 
which  have  been  erefted  againft  the  good-will  and 
pleafure  of  the  mob,  and  have  by  them  been  demo- 
liihed. 

In  oppoiing  the  execution  of  fuch  laws,  they  do 
not  always  rely  on  force  ;  but  have  frequent  recourfe 
to  the  moft  refined  policy  :  for  fometimes,  without 
openly  exprefHng  their  difapprobation,  they  take  the 
mofteffeftual  means  to  prevent  the  carrying  a  law  into 
execution ;  thofe  are  oy  difcountfenancing  all  thofe 
who  endeavour  to  profecute  the  offences  committed 
againU  it.  -  , 

They  well  know,  that  the  courts  of  juttice  cannot 
proceed  without  informations  ;  if  they  can  ftifle  thefe," 
the  law  of  courfe  becomes  dead  and  ufclefs.  The  in- 
formers therefore,  in  fuch  cafes,  they  declare  to  be  irf- 
famous,  and  guilty  of  the  crime  /^s?/^  mobilitatis.  Of 
this  whoever  is  fufpeded  (which  is  with  them  a  fyno- 
nymous  term  with  convifted)  is  immediately  punifhed 
by  bufFetting,  kicking,  floning,  ducking,  bemud- 
ding, ScQ.  in  fhort,  by  all  thofe  means  of  putting  (fome- 
times quite,  fometimes  almofl)  to  death,  which  are 
called  by  that  general  phrafe  of  Mobbing. 

;  S  It 
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It  may  perhaps  be  faid  that  the  mob  do,  even  at 
diis  day,  ^  connive  at  the  execution  of  fome  laws> 
which  they  can  by  ho  means  be  fuppofed  to  approve. 

Such  arc  the  laws  agaiitft  robbery,  burglary,  and 
theft.  This  is,  I  confefs,.  true;  and  I  have  often 
wondered  that  it  is  fo.  I'he  reafon  perhaps  is,  the 
great  love  which  the  mob  have  for  a  holiday,  and  the 
great  pleafare  they  take  in  feeing  men  hanged  ;  fo 
great,  that,  while  they  arc  enjoying  it,  they  are  all 
apt  to  forget,  that  this  is  hereafter,  in  4II  probability, 
te  be  their  own  fate. 

In  all  thefe  matters  however,  the  power  of  thi 
cftate  is  rather  felt  than  feen.  It  feems  indeed  to  be 
like  that  power  of  the  crown  in  France,  which  Cardi- 
nal de  Retz  compares  to  thofe  religious  myfteries  that 
are  performed  in  iht /oji^um/an^orum;  smd  which, 
though  it  be  often  exercifed,  is  never  exprefly 
claimed. 

In  other  inHances,.  the  fourth  eftate  is  milch  more 
explicit  in  their  pretenfions,  and  much  more  conilant 
in  afTerting  and  maintaining  them;  of  which  I  ihall' 
mention  fome  of  the  principal. 

¥ir£ty  they  aflert  an  exclufive  right  to  the  river  of 
Thames.  It  is  true,  the  other  eftates  do  fometimes 
venture  themfclves  upon  the  river ;  but  this  is  only 
upon  fufferance ;  for  which  they  pay  whatever  that 
branch  of  the  fourth  eftate  called  watermen  are  pleafed 
to  exadl  of  them.  Nor  are  the  mob  contented  with  all 
thqfe  exaftions.  They  grumble  whenever  they  meet 
any'perfons  in  a  boat,  whofe  drefs  declares  them  to 
be  of  a  different  order  froift  themfelvea.  Sometimes 
they  carry  their  refentment  fo  far,  as  to  endeavour  to 
run  againft  the  boat,  and  overfet  it ;  but  if  they  are 
too  good-natured  to  attempt  this,  they  never  fail  to 
attack  the  paflcngers  with  all  kind  of  fcurrilous,  abu- 
iive,  .and  indecent  terms,  which  indeed  they  claim  as 
their  own,  and  call  mob  language. 

The  fecond  exdufij^e  right  which  they  infift  on,  is 
to  tho/e  parts  of  the  ftreets,  that  are  fct  apart  for  the 
foot-paflengers.  In '  aflerting  this  privilege,  they  are 
extremely  rigorous ;  infomvich,  that  none  of  the  other 
Qidexs  can  walk  through  the  ilreets  by  day  without  be- 
H  3t  '  ing 
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ing-infulted,'nor  by  night  without  being  knocked 
down.  And  the  better  to  fecare  thefe  footpaths  to 
thcmfelves,  they  take  efFedual  care  to  keep  the  faid 
paths  always  well  blocked  up  with  chairs^  wheel-bar- 
rows, and  every  ©ther  kind  of  obftru£tion ;  in  order 
to  break  the  legs  of  all  thofe  whp  Ihall  prefuine  to  en* 
Croach  upon  their  privileges  by  walking  the  ttreets. 

Here  it  was  hoped  their  pretenlions  would  have  flop- 
ped ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  fet  any  bounds  to  ambition  ; 
for,  having  fufficiewtly  ettablifhed  this  rigKt,  they  now 
begin  to  aiiert  their  right  to  the  whole  llreet,  and  to 
have  lately  made  fuch  a  difpoiition  with  their  waggons, 
carts,  and  drays,  that  no  coach  can  pafs  along  with- 
out the  utmoft  difficulty  and  danger.  With  this  view 
we  every  day  fee  them  driving  fide  by  fide,  and  fome- 
>imes  in  the  broader  ftreets  three  a-breaft;  again,  we 
fee  them  leaving  a  cart  or  waggoft  in  theiniddle  of  th€ 
flreet,  and  often  fet  a-crofs  it,  while  the  driver  re^ 
pairs  to  a  neighbouring  ale-houfe,  from  the  window  of 
which  he  diverts  himfelf,  while  he  is  drinking,  with 
the  mifchief  or  inconvenience  which  his  vehicle  occji-* 
fions. 

The  fame  pretenfions  which  they  make  to  the  pof- 
feflion  of  the  dree  t5,  they  make  likewife  W  the  pofeclt. 
fion  of  the  high-ways.  I  doubt  not,  1  fhall  be  told 
they  claim  only  an  equal  right :  for  I  knew  it  is  very 
nfual  whem  a  carter  or  dray- man  h  civilly  deirred  to 
make  a  little  room,  by  moving  out  of  the  middle  of 
the  road  either  to  the  right  or  kft,  to  hear  the  foU 
lowing  anAver :  '*  D— n  your  eyes,  who  arc  you  ? 
*'  Is  not  the  Toad,  and  be  d — ^n^d  to  you,  as  free  fof 
**  me  as  you?"  Hence  it  will,  I  foppofe,  be  in- 
ferred that  they  do  not  abfolutely  exclude  the  other 
cflates  from  the  ufe  of  the  common  highways.  Bat 
ijotwithftandjng  this  generous  eonceffion  in  words,  I 
.  do  aver  the  praAice  is  different,  aiftd  that^a  gentlematt 
ipiay  go  a  voyage  at  fea  with  little  more  hazard  thani 
he  can  travel  ten  miles  from  the  fltetropolis. 

I  fhall  mention  only  one  claim  more,  and  that  d 
very  new  and  a  very  extraordinary  one.  It  is  thd 
right  of  excluding  all  -women  of  fafhion  out  of  St- 
James's-Park  (m  a  Sunday  evening.    This  tkey  have 

lately 
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lately  aflerted  with  great  vehemence,  and  have  inflid- 
ed  the  panifhment  of  mobbing  on  feveral  ladies,  who 
had  tranfgrefTed  withoat  defign,  not  having  been  ap- 
prifed  of  the  good  pleafure  of  the  mob  in  this  point. 
And  this  I  the  rather  publifh  to  prevent  any  fuch  tranf- 
greflions  for  the  future,  fince  it  hath  already  appeared 
that  no  degree  of  either  dignity  or  beauty  can  fecure 
the  oiFender*. 

Many  things  have  contributed  to  raife  this  fourth 
cftate  to  that  exorbitant  degree  of  power  which  they 
fit  prefent  enjoy,  and  which  feems  to  thieaten  to  Ihake 
the  balance  of  our  conftitution.  I  (hall  name  only 
three,  as  thefe  appear  to  me  to  have  had  much  the 
greateft  ijiare  in  bringing  it  about. 

The  firft  is  that  a£l  of  parliament,  which  was  made 
at  the  latter  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  which 
I  cannot  help  coniidering  as  a  kind  of  com-promife 
between  the  other  three  eftates  and  this.  By  this  aft 
it  was  ftipulated,  that  the  fourth  eftate  Ihould  annually 
receive'  out  of  the  poffeffions  of  the  others,  a  certain 
large*  proportion  yearly,  upon  an  implied  condition 
(for  no  fuch  was  expreft)  that  they  Ihould  iijfFer  the 
other  eftates  to  enjoy  the  reft  of  their  property  without 
lofs  or  moleftation. 

This  law  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  minds  of  the  mo- 
bility. They  found  themfelves  no  longer  obliged  t^ 
depend  on  the  charity  of  their  neighbours,  nor  on 
their  own  induftry  for  a  maintenance.  They  now 
looked  on  themfelves  as  joint  proprietors  in  the  land, 
and  celebrated  their  independency  in  fongs  of  tri- 
umph ;  witnefs  the  old  ballad  which  was  in  all  their 
mcuths, 

•  Hang  forrow,  caft  away  care  ; 

*  The  pariih  is  bound  to  find  us,  &c.' 

A  fecond  caufe  of  their  prefent  elevation  has  been 
the  private  quarrels  between  particular  members  of 
the  other  eftates,  who,  on  fuch  occafions,  have  done 
all  they  could  on  both  fides  to  raife  the  power  of  the 

*  A  lady  of  great  quality,  and  admirable  beautyi  was  mobbed  in 
the  Park  at  this  time. 

H  4  lUob^, 
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mob,  ift  order  to  avail  themfelves  of  if^  ^nd  tx>  esa^ 
ploy  it  again  ft  their  enemies. 

The  third  and  the  laft  which  I  (halLmention,  is  the- 
Jtliftaken  idea  which  fome  particular  perfons  have  Al- 
ways entertained  of  the  word  Liberty ;  but  this  will 
open  too  copious  a  fubjed,  and  fhall  be  therefore  treats 
ed  in  a  future  paper,.  ^ 

But  before  I  difmifs  this,  I  muft  obferve  thkt  there 
are  two  forts  of  perfonis  of  whom  this  fourth  eftatc  do 
yet  ftand  in-  fome  awe,  and  whom  confequentlythey 
have  in  great  abhorrence;  thefe  are  a  juftice  of  peace, 
and  a  foWier.  To  thefe  two  it  is  entirely  owing  that 
they  have  not  long  fincc  rooted  all  the  other  orders 
04lt  of  the  commonwealth. 


'  Numb.  51.     Saturday,  June  27. 

,  Ha  tihi  erunt  artes.  Ylrc*. 

The/e  muft  Be  your  goUin  rules* 

OF  all  the  manufadlures,  there  is  none  at  prefene 
in  a  more  fiourifhing  condition,  or  which  hath 
received  more  confiderabic  improvements  of  late  yeari> 
than  the  manufafture  of  paper.  To  fuch  perfeilion  is 
this  brought  at  prefent,  that  it  almpft  promifes  to, ri- 
val the  great  ilaple  commodity  of  this  kingdom^ 

The  two  principal  branches  of  this  manufadure  are 
carried  on  by  painting  and  printing.  To  what  a  cjc- 
gree  of  excellence  the  artifts  are  arrived  in  the  for- 
mer, I  need  not  mention.  Our  painted  paper  is  ftarce 
dilHnguifhable  from  the  finefl  filk  ;  and  there  is  fcarce 
a  modeni.  houfe,  which  hath  not  one  or  more  rooms 
lined  with  this  furniture. 

But  however  valuable  this  branch  may  be,  it  is  by 
no  means  equal  to  that  which  is  carried  on  by  print- 
ing. Of  fuch  confequence  indeed  to  the-  public  may 
this  part  of  the  paper  manufedure  be  made,  that  I 
doubt  not  but  that,  with  proper  care,  it  would  be  ca- 
pable of  finding  an  ample  proviiion  fpr  the  poor.     To 

which. 
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which  purpofe  it  fecms  better  adapted  than  any  other* 
for  a  reafon  which  I  ihall  prefently  affien. 

Of  printing  likew^fe,  there  are  two Tcinds ;  that  of 
the  rolling,  and  that  of  the  letter  prefs,— or  perhaps 
I  ihall  be  better  underftood  by  moll  of  my  readers,  by 
the  term^s  Prints  and  Books. 

The  former   (though  of  infinitely  the  lefs  confe^ 

Snence)  hath  been  of  late  much  improved ;  and 
lough  it  doth  notconfume  a  great  quantity  of  paper, 
doth  however  employ  a  great  number  of  hands.  This 
was  fortnerly  an  inconficferable  bufinefs,  and  very  few 
got  their  bread  by  it ;  but  fome  ingenious  perfons  have 
of  late  fo  greatly  extended  it,  that  there  are  at  pre« 
&nt  almoft  as  many  print- (hops  as  there  are  bakers  in 
this  metropolis. 

7his  improvement  hath  been  owing  to  a  deep  pene- 
tration  into  human  nature,  by  Which  it  hath  been 
difcovered,  that  there  are  two  fights,  which  the  eene^ 
rality  of  mankind  do  hunger  after  with  little  lels  avi- 
dity than  after  their  daily  bread.  The  one  is  to  be- 
hold certain  parts  whlph  are  feverally  common  to  one 
half  of  the  fpecies  exhibited  to  view,  in  the  moft  ami- 
able and  inviting  manner ;  the  other  is  to  fee  certain 
faces,  which  belong  to  individuals,  expofed  in  a  ridi- 
culous and  contemptible  light.  By  feeding  both 
which  appetites,  the  print-makers  have  very  plenti- 
fully £ca  themfelves. 

I  come  now  to  the  fecond  branch  of  printing,  name- 
ly, to  that  which  is  performed  at  the  letter -prefs,  and 
which  coniifts  of  books,  pamphlets,  papers,  &c. .  The 
fiourifhing  Hate  of  this  manufacture  needs  no' kind  of 
proof.  It  is  indeed  certain,  that  more  paper  is  now 
confumed  this  wiy  in  a  week^  than  was  formerly  the 
confumption  of  a  year. 

,To  this  notable  encreafe,  nothing  perhaps  hath 
more  contributed,  than  the  new  invention  of  writing 
without  the  qualifications  of  any  genius  or  learning. 
The  firfl  printers,  poilibly  mifled  by  an  old  precept 
in  one  Horace,  feem  to  have  imagined,  that  both 
thofe  ingredients  were  necefTary  in  the  writer ;  and 
accordingly  we  find  they  employed  themfelves  on  fuch 
famples  only,  as  were  produced  by  men,  in  whom ^e- 
H  5  nius- 
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nius  and  learning  concurred  :  but  modem  times  have 
difcpvered,  that  the  trade  is  very  well  to  be  carried  on 
without  either ;  and  this  by  introducing,  feveral  new 
kind  of  wares,  the  man  ufa6lure  of  which,  is  extremely 
eafy,  as  well  as  extremely  lucrative.  The  principal  of 
thefe  are  blafphemy,  treafon,  bawdry  and  fcandal. 
For  in  the  maldng  up  of  all  thefe,  the  qualifications 
above-mentioned,  together  with  that  modefty  which 
is  ipfeparable  from  them,  would  be_  rather  an  incum- 
brance than  of  any  real  ufe. 

No  fooner  were  thefe  new-fa(hioned  wares  brought 
to  market',  than  the  paper  merchants,  commonly  xal- 
Icd  bookfellers,  found  fo  immenfe  a  demand  for 
them,  that  their  bufinefs  was  to  find  hands  fufficient 
to  fupply  the  wants  of  the  public.  In  this,  however, 
they  had  no  great  difficulty,  as  the  work  was  fo  ex- 
tremely eafy,  that  no  talents  whatever  (except  that  of^ 
being  able  to  write)  not  even  the  capacity  of  fpelling, 
were  requilite. 

The  methods  however  which  have  been  ufed  by  the 
paper- merchants  to  make  thefe  new-faftiioned  wares 
univerfally  known,  are  very  ingenious  and  worthy  our 
notice. 

The  firft  of  thefe  methods  was  for  the  merchant  him- 
felf  to  mount  in  the  moft  public  part  of  the  town  into 
a  wooden  machine  called  the  pillory,  .where  he  flood 
for  the  fpaee  of  an  hour  proclaiming  his  goods  to  all 
that  pall  that  way.  This  was  pra&fed  with  much 
fuccefs  by  the  late  Mr.  Curl,  .Mr.  Mill,  and  others, 
who  never  failed  of  felling  feveral  large-bales  of  goods 
in  this  manner. 

Notwithflairding,  however,  the  profits  arifing  from 
this  method  of  publication,  it  was  not  without  objec- 
tions ;  for  feveral  wanton  perfons  among  the  mob' 
were  ufcd  on  fuch  occafions  to  divert  themfelves  by 
^pelting  the  mercliant  while  he  flood  expofed  on  the 
fuhlijhing-jlooly  with  rotten  eggs  and  other  mifchie- 
vous  implements,  by  which  means,  he  often  came  off 
much  bedawbed,  and  fometimes  not  Without  bodily 
Kurt. 

Some  of  the  more  cunning  therefore  among  the 
merchants  began  to  decline  this  prai^ice  themfelves, 

and 
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and  employed  their  underftrappers,  that  is  to  fay,, 
their  writers  for  foch  purpofes ;  For  it  was  conceived 
a  piece  of  blafphemy,  bawdry,  &c.  would  be  as  well 
fold  by  exhibiting  the  author  as  by  exhibiting  the 
book  feller. 

Of  this  probably  they  received  the  firft  hint  from 
the  cafe  of  one  Mr.  Richard  Savage;  an  author  whofe 
mantifaiflures  had  long  lain  uncalled  for  in  the  ware- 
houfe,  till  he  happened  very  fortunately  fw  his  book- 
ieller  to  be  found  guilty  of  a  capital  crime  at  the  Old- 
Bailey.  The  merchant  inftantly  took  the  hint,  and^ 
the  very  next  day  advertifed  the  works  of  Mr,"  Savage, 
ijow  under  fcntence  of  death  for  murder.  This  device- 
fucceeded,  and  immediately  (to  ufe  their  phrafe)  car- 
ried oiFthe  whole  impreffion. 

Encouraged  by  this  fuccefs,  the  merchant,  not- 
doubting  the  execution  of  his  author,  bad  very  high 
for  his  dying  fpeech,  which  was  accordingly  penned 
and  delivered.  Savage,  however,  was,  contrary  to. 
all  expectation,  pardoned,  and  would  have  returned 
the  moneys  but  the  merchant  inlifted  on  his  bargain,, 
and  publifhed  the  dying  fpeech  which  Mr.  Savage 
ihould  have  niade  at  Tyburn,  of  which,  it  is  proba- 
ble, as  many  were  fold  as  there  were  people  in  town 
who  could  read. 

The  gallows  being  found  to  be  a  great  friend  to  the* 
prefs,  the  merchants  for  the  future  made  it  their 
chief  care  to  provide  thcmfelves  with  fuch  writers,  as* 
were  moft  likely  to  call  in  this  affiftance ;  in  other 
words,  who  were  in  the  faireft  way  of  being  hanged  ; 
and  though  they  have  not  always  fucceeded  to  their 
wiih,  yet,  whoever  is  well  read  in  the  productions  of 
the  laft  twenty  years,  will  be  more  inclined  perhaps 
to  blame  the  law,  than  the  fagacity  of  the  book- 
fellers  .^ 

The  whipping- poll  hath  been  likewife-of  eminent 
wfe  to  the  fame  purpofes ;  and  though  perhaps  this 
may  raife  lefs  curioiity  than  the  gallows,  in  one  in- 
fiance  at  leaftit  hath  vifibly  the  advantage:  for  an 
author,  though  he  may  deferve  it  often,  can  be  hang- 
ed but  once,  but  he  may  be  whipped  feveral  times,, 
indeed  iix  times  by  one  fentence,  of  which,  we  have* 
K6  lately 
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lately  feen  an  inftance  in  the  perfon  of  Stroud,  who  h> 
a  ftrong  proof  6f  the  great  profits  which  the  paper- 
merchants  derive  from  the  whipping  one  of  their  ma- 
nufa6lurers. 

Mr.  Stroud,  in  imitation  of  feveral  eminent  per-L 
fons,  thought  proper  topublifh  aii  apology  for  his  life. 
The  public,  however,  wer^  lefs  kind  to  him,  than, 
they  had  been  to  other  great  apolpgifts,  and  treated 
his  performance  with  contempt.  But  no  fooner  was 
He  tied  to  the  cartas  tail,  than  the  work  began,  to  fell 
in  great  numbers ;  and  this  fale  revived^ with  every 
'monthly  whipping;  fo  that  if  he  had  been  whipped^ 
as  fome  imagined  he  was  to  have  been,  oncq  a  month 
during  life,  the  merchant  poffibly  might^  have  fold  as 
many  bales  of  his  works  as  have  been  fold  of  thofe  of 
Swift  himfelf. 

I  fhall  conclude  with  hoping,  thsct,  as  the  merchants, 
fcem  at  prefent  to  have  their  eye  chiefly  on  the  whip, 
ping-poft  for  the  advancement  of  their  manufadlures,. 
it  is  to  be  hoped  courts  of  juftice  will  do  all  that  in 
them  lies,  to  encourage  a  trade  of  fuch  wonderful  be-. 
nefit  to  the  kingdom,  and  which  feems  more  likely 
than  any  other  to  provide  a  maintenance  for  our  poor;      ' 
as  no  qualification  is  required  to  the  production  of  . 
thefe  wares,  be  fides  that  of  being  able  to  vnrite,  notj 
any  tools  or  flock  to  fet  up  a  manufacturer,  befides  a 
pen  and  ink,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  papery  fo  that, 
an  author  may  indeed  be  equipped  at  Sk  cheaper  r^te- 
than  ft  blacker  of  ihoes. 
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NxrwB;53.    Sa'Tv^^day,  July4v 

^4/  Jignum  tanto  Jhret  hie  fromtjfor  hiatu  f  tib  R  • 

What  twill  tbi$  ga/coon  Se  ahk  to  perfbrm  afttr  tMs  fufff* 

To  the  CCHSOlC  of  G&BAT-^KITAIN. 

SIR, 

YOUR  prcdeceflbrs  in  the  cenforfiup  were  ufikl 
to  celdbrate  the  feveral  extraordiniry  perfonaget. 
who  appeared  in  their  time.  As  I  doubt  not  to  find 
in  yourfeif  the  faine  good  difpoTition,  I  here  fend  yoti 
^n  advertifement  printed  in  the  Daily  Advertife^of 
Monday,  laft ,  the  author  of  which  muft,.  I  think,  be 
efteemed  the  moii  extraordinary  peribn  whom  any  ag^ 
hath  produced. 

*  U  N  Fran9ori,    homme   d'e  lettres,  eft  arrivfc^ 
/  de  Paris  a  tondres,  pour  y  enfeigner  le  Fran9ois,. 

*  la  Fable,  la  Poefie,  la  Blafon,  la  Fhilofophie  F^an- 
'  9oife,  le  Latin,  fans  exiger  aucune  etude  de  fon  dif- 
^  ciple ;  Petude  etaiu  un  obHacle  a  fa  methode.-  S'il 
'  y  a  des  temperamens  tro^  foibles  pour  les  contrain- 
'  dre,  des  caraderes  trop  vifs  pour  les  fixer,  des  per- 

*  fonnes  trop  agees  pour  s'appliquer  a  Petude,  h  qu'ils 

*  veuillent  apprendre  quelqu*une  de  ccs  fciences  fur 

*  une  methode  {1  fimple,  plus  courte,  &  plus  iblide 

*  que  tout  ce  qui  a  precede  ;  they  are  defired  to  en- 
'  quire  at  Mr.  Bezan9on's  SnufF-ihop,  in  Little-Earl- 

*  Street,  the  Black-JBoy,  by  the  Seven  Dials.' 

As  it  is  pofllble  that  feme  of  your  readers  may  not 
have  yet  converfed  with  this  furprifing  mafter,  I  fhall,^ 
for  his  and  their  fakes^  endeavour  to  render  it  ill. 
Englifli. 

Thus  then  it  runs  : 

'  A  French  man,  a  man  of  learning,  is  arrived  at 
^  London  from  Paris,  in  order  to  teach  the  French. 

*' language. 
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«  language.  Fables,  Poetry,  Heraldry,  French  Phik^ 

*  fiPh»  ^"^^  *^^  Latin  tongue  ;  without  exacting  anjr 
«  ftudy  from  his  fcholars,  dlftudy  being  an  obfiacle  to 

<  his  methods    If  there  be  any  conftitutions  too  wealc 

*  to  bear  contradiction,  any  charaftefs  too  lively  -to 
'  be  capable  of  attention,  any  peribns  -Coo  far  advan* 

<  ced  in  life  to  a|)ply  themfehres  to  ftudy,  and  who 

*  are  willing  to  learn  any  of  the  above  fciences,   by  a. 

*  fimple  method,  and  one  ihorter  as  well  as  mere  fo- 
«  lid  than  any  Which  hath  been  hitherto  pradifed,  they 

*  are  defired  to  enquire,'  &c.  as  above. 

I  muft  confefs  myfelf  fo  ignorant,  that^  till  I  read 
this,  wonderful  performance,  I  did  not  know  there  was 
a  philofophy  which  was  peculiar  to  France,  and  that' 
went  under  the  name  of  French  philofophy  !  Perhaps 
this  is  whjt  is  meant  by  the  French  Marque  in  St.  Evre- 
mont,  when  he  fays,  *  Premierem^nt,  j'aime  la  Guerre^ 
«  apres  la  Guerre  madame  de  ,    apreS  madame 

*  de la  religion,  apres  la  religion  U philo/ophie^^ 

«  Voila  ce  que  j'aime,  Morbleu  1*  *  My  firftpaflioa 
«  is  the  ijjar,  my  fecond  is  madame  de  ^— ^— ^  my- 

*  third  is  religion,  and  my  fourth  paffion  isphilo/ophy^^ 

*  Now  I  have  told  you  what  my  paffion s  are,  d— *«n 

*  me  !*  In  which  paftaee  it  feems  pretty  plain  that  la. 
philofophie  is  no  other  than  what  the  French  likewife 
call 7^  danfe  ;  and  then  it  will  be  plain  that  the  artiH 
abovementioned  is  no  other  than  a  dancing- mafter,  to 
whofe  method  of  teaching  I  do  readily  agree  that  ftudy 
is  often  a  very  deplorable  obftacle. 

But  this  will  by  no  means  folve  all  the  difficulties  r. 
for  though  dancing  will  poffibly  make  a  man  a  great 
adept  in  the  French  philofophy,  how  he  will  be  able 
to  dance  into  any  Englifh  fcience,  or  into  the  Latia 
tongue,  is  fomewhat  hard  to  conceive.  Perhaps,  hy 
French  philofophy,  the  author  means  what  is  alfo 
called  Vindufirie,  ou  Part  de  'voler  hien  les  poches,  which 
I  muft  beg  to  be  excufed  from  tranflating  into  our 
coarfer  language ;  in  barbarous  French,  it  may  Jje*^ 
called  The  art  of  peka  de  poka.  But  if^this  be  his 
meaning,  I  fancy  he  will  be  greatly  deceived  in  his 
views ;  fince  I  believe  it  is  impoffible  to  find  more  able 
jnafters   than  fome  of  his  countrymen  have  already 
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ihewtt  thcmfelves  here  in  that  art.  Nor  do  I  believe, 
tkat  ftiidy  or  intenfe  application  can  be  an  enemy  to 
this  art,  fince  I  know  feveral  of  the  Englilh  >vho  hav^ 

Elodded  on  all  their  lives  on  this  very  fcience,  and 
ave  at  laft,  by  mere  dint  of  ftudy,  become  very  great 
proficients  in  it. 

To  fay  the  truth,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  by 
a  la  Philofopbit  Franpi/e^  is  meant  no  other  than  la 
bonne  affuranve ;  that  affurance,  which  the  French  alone 
call  good,  and  which,  it  is  very  probable,  they  alone 
may  call  philofophy. 

And  this  I  the  rather  conclude  to  be  the  under- 
taker's meaning,  as  it  is  certain,  that,  to  the  making 
any  conliderable  progrefs  in  ^this  French  philofophy, 
ftudy  is  of  all  things  the  greatefl  obftacle,  t  have  in- 
deed obferved  in  a  late  paper,  that  no  man  of  learning 
was  ever  a  proficient  in  this  art.  I  muft  farther  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  difciples  which  our  mailer  feems  to 
have  principally  chofen,  fuch,  I  mean,  as  can  bear  no 
contradittion,  fuch  as  are  incapable  of  any  attention, 
anrf  fuch  aged  perfonf  who  are  willing,  all  at  once, 
without  any  labour,  to  leap,  as  it  were,  into  fciencc, 
are  all  excellently  adapted  to  receive  the  ftrongeft  and 
moft  immediate  impreffions  ©f  this  philofophy* 

Nor  can  I  help  obferving,  which  is  a  further  con- 
firmation of  my  opinion,  how  nobly  our  artift  hath 
contrived  to  tonvince  the  world  of  his  fitnefs  for  the 
tafk  he  hath  nndttrtaken.  I  defy  the  ingenuity  of  mait 
to  invent  a  better  method  of  conveying  to  the  public,, 
in  fo  few  lines,  an  idea  of  a  capacity  for  any  under- 
taking whatever,  than  this  aftonilhing  Frenchman 
hath  made  iife  of  to  fhew  this  nation  how  well  quali- 
fied he  is  to  teach  them  the  French  philofophy,  or 
the  good  affurance.  I  will  not  venture  to  prophefy 
what  fuccefs  may  attend  fo  new  and  fo  extraordinary  a 
propofal.  This,  however,  I  cannot  avoid  remarking,. 
that  it  feem*  to  indicate  what  opinion  of  the  under- 
ftandings  of  the  good  people  of  this  ifland  at  prefent 
prevails  among  ihe  French  philofophers  abroad.  I 
am  well  convinced,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
perfuade  the  gteateft  adept  in  the  good  aflurance 
which  this  kingdom  ever  produced,  to  expefl  any  fuc- 
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ccfs  from  fuch  a  propofal  even  among' tke  Hpttetitots^. 
if  he  could  make  himfcif  enough,  undcrftood  to.pab- 
lifh  hi&  fcheme  among  them. 

fzm,  Sir^ 
Tour  moft  humble  fervant, 

Antigallicus*^ 


Numb.. 54..    Saturday,  July  lu^ 

■■         His  jwventus  orUi.parentiFus: 

Infecit  aquor/anguine  Punico,  HoR*^ 

Such  tvere  the  heroes  of  that  glarious  reign 
That  humble  J  to.  the  duft  the  fride  o/^faii^. 

Mr.  Censor, 

YOU  have  formerly  enter taiiie4  the  public,  by 
reprefenting  to  them  the  opinions  which  pofte- 
Tity  will  be  fuppofed  to  concrive  of s^the  prefent  age ; 
you  will  poflibly  furnilh  no  lefs  amufement  to  your' 
ijeaders,  by  calling  your  eyes  backwards  into  our  an- 
nals, as  the  manners  of  their  anceilors  will,  I  appre- 
hend, appear  no  lefs  llrange  to  the  prefent  age, 
than  the  hiftory  of  thefe  our  times#  can  be  thought 
hereafter. 

After  this  fhort  introdu£lion>  I  (hall  prefent  you 
with  a  curious  dialogue,  which  feems  to  have  been 
written  towards  the  end  of  t^le  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  modernize  the  lan- 
guage, without  doing  the  leaft  violence  to  the  fenti- 
ments  of  the  original. 

J  Dialogue  letween  Mr.  Englilh,  Madam  Englifli,  Mifs 
Biddy  Englifh,  and,  Miftre/s  Plumtree,  the  Miftrefs 
of  the  houjk^  ^ 

'Mrs.  PJum^  I  hope,  your  ladyfliip  is  very  well  .this, 
morning,  after  the  fatigue  of  your  journey. 

Mad, 
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Mad.  Eng*  Indeed^  MiHrefs  Plumtree,  I  never  wa$ 
more  fatigued  in  my  life.  Four  days  together,  upon 
a  hard-trotting  horfe,  are  enpugh  to  tire  anyone  ;  be- 
fides,  my  pillion  was  horridly  uneafy^  and  I  rode  be- 
hind the  foot-boy,  who  was  hardly  able  to  fupport  my 
leaning  againfl  mm  ;  bt^t  here^s  Biddy  not  in  the  lealb 
the  worfe  for  her  journey.  ^ 

Mi/s  Biddy ^  Upon  my  word,  mamma,  I  never  waa 
in  better  ipirits  in  my  life.  My  ride  hath  given  me 
an  appetite;  I  have  eat  above^half  a  pound  of  beef- 
fteaks  this  morning  for  breakfaft. 

Mrs,  Eng,  I  could  have  ^jstnt  through  any  thing  at 
your  age,  my  dear,  though  I  was  never  many  miles 
from  home  before  I  was  married.  The  young  ladies 
h^ve  more  liberty  ia  thefe  days,  than  they  had  for* 
merly.  Indeed,  it  was  entirely  owing  to  your  father's 
goodnefs  th^t  you  came  to  London  now. 

Mrs.  Plum^  O  madam,  I  am  fure  your  ladyihio 
would  not  have  left  Mi£s  in  the  country.  It  would 
have  been  barbarous  not  to  have  let  Iter  fee  the 
Tower,  and  the  Abby,  and  Bedlam^  and  two  or  three 
pl^ys* 

Mrs,  Eng\  Fie,  Mrs.  Plumtree  X  with,  what  arc  you 
filling  the  child's  head  ?  one  play  ihe  is  to  fee,  and 
no  more.  l*he  terms  are  all  fettled.  One  play>  one 
new  gown,  and  one  ruff.  But  now  I  mention  thefe 
things,  pray,  Mrs.  Plumtree,  what  is  become  of  the 
mantua-maker  I  employed  laft  parliament^  when  I  was 
here  ? 

Mrs,  Pliim,  Alas,  poor  won^an,  ihe  Ts  dead  y  but  I 
can  recommend  your  ladyihip  to  another,  one  of  the 
bed  in  all  London ;  fhe  makes  gowns  for  the  ^ady: 
Mayorefs  herfelf. 

Mrs,  Eng,  I  fhall  be  obliged  to  you,  good  Mrs. 
Plumtree,  to  fend  for  her  to-day,  for  I  have  three  Vi-i. 
fits  to  make  in  London,  and  I  fhall  like  to  do  it  in  my. 
I^ew  cloaths.— O,  Sir  John,  are.  you  come  at  laft  i 
Dinner  hath  flayed  for  you  till,  I  fuppofe,  it  is  fpoiled. 
.  It  is  almoft  two.o'clock. 

Mr,  Eng,  The  houfc  is  but  jufc  up,  my  diear.  W© 
ISite  very  late  to-day..  I.  afl'ure  you,  I  was  invited  very 
much  to  dine  with  one  of  our  knights  of.  the  fhire  at 
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his  lodgings  ;  lie  had  a  haunch  of  venifon,  a  fat  goofe, 
and  tin  apple-pye  for  dinner,— and  all  this  1  left  for 
your  company. 

Mrs.  Eng,  Well,  Sir  John,  I  do  not  blame  you  ;  but 
parliament  hours  are  very  dreadful  things. 

Mr,  Eng,  We  muft  fuffer  fom^  inconveniencies  for 
the  good  of  our  country,  and  we  are  employed  upon  a 
fcheme  now  that  is  of  the  utmoll  confequence  to  the 
nation.  We  are  going  to  make  fuch  a  provifion  for 
the  poor,  that  there  will  never  be  another  beggar  in 
the  kingdom  *. 

Mrs,  Flum,  I  am  heartily  glad  of  that ;  and  I  am 
fure  it  is  high  time,  for  it  was  no  longer  ago  than  laft 
fummer  that  I  faw  two  poor  wretches,  in  one  day,  ac« 
tually  begging  in  the  open  ftreet. 

sMr,  Eng,  Well,  dame,  and  how  doth  my  good 
friend  mailer  Pluihtree  hold  it  ?  We  (hall  have  anocher 
game  at  Ian  try  loo. 

Mrs,  Plum,  Indeed,  Sir  John,  you  are  too  hard  for 
my  huiband.  You  won  above  ten  fhillings  of  him 
lalt  parliament,    , 

Mrs,  Eng,  Your  family  is  not  hurt  by  it ;  for  1  be^ 
lieve  you  are  as  much  in  my  debt  on  the  fame  account; 
but  I  beg  you  will  not  encourage  this  girl  to'  play ! 
for  fhe  is  too  much  inclined  to  idlenefs. 

Mi/s  Biddy,  Nay,  mamma,  I  am  fure  I  never  defire 
to  play  but  in  the  Chriilmas  holidays. 

Mrs,  Plum,  O,  madam,  mifs  will  have  fomething 
elfe  to  think  on.  Here  is  a  young  fquire  that  lodges- 
in  our  neighbourhood  ;  a  fine  hardy  young  fpark* 
There  are  but  few,  they  tell  me,  that  can  either  run 
or  wreftle  with  him,  and  heir  to  a  noble  eftate  he  is. 

(At  thofe  ijoords  Mifs  Biddy  blujhed  extremely,) 

Mr,  Eng,  Well,  let  him  look  to  it.  Biddy  won't 
turn  her  back  to  him.  But,  my  dear,  I  have  a  ihew 
for  you.  The  queen  goes  to  the  parliament-hou/e  to- 
morrow ;  and  there  will  be  all  the  fine  lords  and  la- 

*By  this  paffage,  it  is  fuppofed  this  dialogue  happened  in  the 
forty-third  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  famous  ftatutc  was 
mado  for  providing  for  the  poor  \  aiid  wkicb  is  the  corner  ftone  of 
all  our  excellent  poor-Uwi, 
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dies  of  the  court.     I  have  liired  a  balcony,  and  my 
little  Biddy  ihall  go  too.' 

Mrs.  Eng,  You  fee,  Biddy,  how  good  your  papa  is  ; 
and  now,  1  hope,  you  will  be  fatisiicd,  and  not  defirc 
to  go  out  any  more,  except  to  one  play  and  to  church, 
whilft  you  flay  in  London.  I  am  iure  he  is  fo  liberal, 
he  will  be  forced  to  fend  up  for  the  other  twenty 
pound. 

Mr,  Eng.  Never  mind  that,  my  dear !  your  pru- 
dence in  the  country  will  foon  make  it  up.  But  now 
I  talk  of  court  ladies,  I  have  a  piece  of  news  for  you. 
Indeed,  I  can  hardly  believe  it  myfelf,  and  yet  1  was 
told  it  by  a  very  great  perfon. 

Mrs.  Eng.  What  can  it  be,  my  dear^  that  you  in- 
troduce with  all  this  preface  ? 

Mrs.  P/uM,  1  hope  there  are  no  more  SpanifU  arma- 
das cpming. 

Mr.  Eng.  No,  no,  nothing  of  that  kind — In  Ihort, 
it  is  fo  llrange  a  things  I  fcarce  know  how  to  mention 
if. — But  can  you  think  it  ?  they  fay  there  is  a  court 
lady  that  hath  made  a  cuckold  of  her  hufband— A 
woman  of  very  great  quatlity,  I  affure  you. 

Mrs.  Eng.  This  is  ftrange  news,  indeed,  and  impof- 
iible  to  be  true. 

Mr.  Mftg.  Hardly  impo&ble,  my  dear ;  futh  thinga 
have  been  in  nature. 

Mrs.  Eng.  And  what  is  become  of  the  lady,  pray  ? 

Mr.  Eng.  Why  fhe  is  at  court  dill. 

Mrs.  Eng.  Then  it  is  impoflible  to  be  true  ;  for  if  I 
coaM  believe  there  was  one  fuch  woman  of  qu^ity,  I 
am  well  convinced  there  are  no  other  that  would  own 
her. 

Mr.  Eng.  I  only  tell  you  what  I  hear — But  come, 
dsne  Plumtree,  is  not  your  dinner  ready  ? — Upon  my 
word,  I  have  been  half  llarved.  My  conflituents  fhall 
find  out  fome  other  to  ferve  them  in  the  next  parlia- 
ment. It  is  a  hard  duty,  Mrs.  Plumtree,  and  a  very 
fcxpcnfrfc  one  too.  I  never  come  up  myfelf  under 
twenty  {k>and  ;  and  if  my  wife  comes  with  me,  the 
expence  is  almoft  double. 

Mrs.  Plum.  Well,  Sir**-but  you  know  all  men  muft 
ferve  their  country. 

Mr.  Eng* 
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Mr,  Eng.'Yti,  madam,  and  if  all  would,  the  bur- 
then would  be  lefs  fevere ;  but  I  have  difcovered  a 
mofl  wicked  cort»uption  in  the  borough  I  feirve  for— 
There  are  three  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  who 
have  as  good  eftates  as  I  have,  and  yet,  becaufe  they 
entertain  the  mayor  and  aldermen  with  more  ilrong  , 
drink  than  I  do,  they  have  never  once  attempted  to 
chufe  thcnu  The  fiioment  there  is  but  a  diArourfe  of 
an  eleftion,  to  toping  they  go.^ — So  that  they  are  fure 
of  always  efcaprng,  and  I  am  likely  to  ferve  my  coan>. 
try  as  long  as  I  livev 

Mri,  Fluffiy  It  is  very  hard,  I  muft  confefj,  fquixc^ 
bu)t  then:  you  will  confider  you  have  all  the  honour.— 
However,  ^t,  dinner  is  upon  the  table  at  prefent. 

Mr.  Eng.  Lead  on  then,  my  dame,  and  I  will  fh^w 
you  what  a  ftomach  I  have  got  in  the  fervice  of  my 
country^ 


Numb.  55.     Saturday,  July  18'. 

■'■'■       Jwvat  inUgros  accederefonUs^ 

Atque  haurire.  Lucilbtiu-*.. 

'         It  is  plea/ant  to  baudh' 
An  untouched Jubje£l. 

IT  Hkth  been  obferved,  that  cHara6lers  of  humour 
dQ  abound  more  in  this  our  ifland,  than  in  any 
other  country ;  and  this  hath  been  oommonly  fuppofed 
to  arife  from  that  puFC^  and  perfect  ftate  of  liberty 
which  we  enjoy  in  a  degree  greatly  ijupecior  to  every 
foreign  nation. 

This  opinion,  I  know,  hath  great  fanftion;  and  yet 
lam  inclined  to  fafped  the  truUi  pf  it,  unlefs  we  will 
extend  the  meaning  of  the  word  Liberty  farther  than  I 
think  it  hath  been  yet  carried,  and  will  include  in  it. 
not  only  an  exemption  from  all  refbraintof  municipal 
laws,  but  likewife  from  all  reftraint  of  thofe  rules,  of 
bchaviQur.  which  are.  exprefTed  in  the  general  tenmof 
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f^ood.i>reedlng.  Laws  which,  though  not  written, 
are  perhaps  better  underftood ;  and,  though  eflablifhed 
by  ifo  coercive  power,  much  better  obeyed  within  the 
circle  where  they  are  received,  than  any  of  thofe  law« 
which  are  jccorded  in  books,  or  enforced  by  public 
authority. 

A  perfeft  freedom  from  thefe  laws,  if  I  am  not 
greatly  miflaken,  is  abfolutely  noQeiTary  to  form  the 
true  charaAer  of  humour  ;  a  charader  which  is  there- 
lore  not  to  be  met  with  among  thofe  people  who  con- 
dud  themfelves  by  the  rules  of  good-breeding. 

For,  indeed,  good-breeding  is  little  more  than 
the  art  of  rooting  out  all  thofe  feeds  of  humour  which 
nature  had  originally  implanted  in  our  minds. 

To  jnake  this  evident,  it  feems  nece^ary  only  to 
explain  the  terms^  a  matter  in  which  I  do  not  fee  the 
great  difficulty  which  hath  appeared  to  other  writers. 
Some  of  thefe  have  fpoken  of  the  word'humour,  as  if 
k  contained  in  it  fome  myftery  impolTible  to  be  re- 
vealed, and  no  one,  as  I  know  of,  hath  undertaken 
to  fhew  us  exprefly  what  it  is,  though  1  fcarce  doubt 
but  it  was  amply  done  by  Ariftotle  in  his  treatife  on 
comedy,  which  is  unhappily  loft. 

But  what  is  more  furprifing,  is,  that  we  £nd  it 
pretty  well  explained  in  authors  who  at  the  fame  time 
tell  us,  they  know  not  what  it  is.  Mr,  Congreve,  in 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Dennis,  hath  thefe  words  ^  *'  We  can- 
•*  not  certainly  tell  what  wit  is,  or  what  humour  is  ;** 
a»d  within  a  few  lines  afterwards  he  fays,  *'  There-  is 
*'  great  difference  between  a  comedy  wherein  there 
**  are  many  things  humonrou fly,  as  they  call  it,  which 
"  is  pleafantly,  ^ken  ;  and  one  where  there  are  feve- 
*'  ral  charafters  of  humour,  diftinguiihed  by  the  par- 
**  tic ular  and- different  humours  appropriated  to  the 
**  feveral  perfons  reprefented,  and  which  naturally 
*'  arife  from  the  different  conftitutions,  complexions, 
*'  and  difpoiitions  of  men."  And  again,  ^'Itake  hu- 
**  mour  to  be  a  fingular  and  unavoidable  manner  of 
**  faying  or  doing  any  thing  peculiar  and  natural  to 
*'  one  man  only ;  by  which  his  fpeech  and  adions  are 
''*  diflinguifhed  from  thofe  of  other  men.  Our  hu- 
"  mour  hath  rclatipn  to  us,  and  to   what  proceeds  ■ 
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<*  from  us,  as  the  accidents  have  to  a  fubftaijce  :  it  is 
*'  a  colour,  tafte,  and  fmell,  diffufed  through  all  ; 
*'  though  our  aftions  are  ever  fa  many,  and  different 
*'  in  form,  they  are  all  fplinters  of  the  fame  wood,  and 
**  have  naturally  one  complexion,"  &c. 

If  my  reader  hath  any  doubt  whether  this  is  a  juft 
defcription  of  humour,  let  him  compare  it  with  thofe 
examples  of  humorous  charaders,  which  the  greateft 
matters  have  given  us,  and  which  have  been  univer- 
fally  acknowledged  as  fuch,  and  he  will  be  perhaps 
convinced. 

Ben  Johnfon,  after  complabing  of  the  abufeofthe 
word,  proceeds  thus : 

Why  humour  (as  'tis  ens)  we  thus  define  it. 
To  be  a  quality  of  air,  or  water. 
And  in  itfelf  holds  thefe  two  properties, 
Moifture  and  fluxure  ;  as  for  demon flration. 
Pour  water  on  this  floor,  'twill  wet  and  ran  ; 
Likewife  the  air  forc'd  thrd'  a  horn  or  trumpet 
Flows  inftantly  away,  and  leaves  behind 
A  kind  of  dew  ;  and  hence  we  do  conclude. 
That  whatfoe'er  hath  fluxure  and  humidity. 
As  wanting  power  to  contain  itfelf. 
Is  humour.     So  in  every  human  body. 
The  choler,  melancholy,  phlegm,  and  blood. 
By  reafon  that  they  flow  continually 
In  fome  one  part,  and  are  not  continent. 
Receive  the  name  of  humours.'     "  Now  thus  far 
It  may,  by  metaphor,  apply  itfelf 
Unto  the  general  difpofitien  : 
As  when  fome  one  peculiar  quality 
Doth  fo  poflTefs  a  man,  that  it  doth  draw 
All  his  efTefls,  his  fpirits,  and  his  powers. 
In  their  confluxions  all  to  run  one  way," 
nis  may  be  truly  /aid  to  be  a  humour. 
But  that  a  rook,  by  wearing  a  py'd  feather. 
The  cable  hatband,  or  the  three-  piPd  rufF, 
A  yard  of  (hoe- tie,  or  the  Swi tier's  knot 
On  his  French  garters,  fliould  aflipft  a  humour ! 
OT  it  is  more  than  moft  ridiculous.' 

This 
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•  This  paflage  is  in  the  firft  aft  of  Every  Man  out  of 
his  Humour ;  ^.nd  I  qijeftioii  hot  but  to  fome  readers, 
the  author  will  appear  to  *have  been  out  of  his  wits 
when  he  wrote  it ;  but  others,  I  am  politive,  will  dif- 
cern  much  excellent  ore  fhining  among  the  rubbifh. 
In  truth,  his  fentiment,  when  let  loofc  fropi  that  ftiff 
boddice  in  which  it  is  laced,  will  amount  to  tnis,  th^t, 
as  the  term  Humour  contains  in  it  the  ideas  of  moiilure 
and  fluxure,  it  was  applied  to  certain  moifl  and  flux 
habits  of  the  body,  and  afterwards  metaphorically  to 
peculiar  qualities  of  the  mind,  which,  when  they  are 
extremely  prevalent,  do,  like  the  predominant  hu- 
mours of  the  body,  flow  all  to  one  part ;  and  as  the 
latter  are  known  to  abforb  and  drain  off  all  the  cor- 
poreal juices  and  flrength  to  themfelves,  fo  the  former 
are  no  lefe  certain  of  engaging  the  affedlions,  fpirits, 
and  powers  of  the  mind,  and  of  enlilling  them  as  it 
were  into  their  own  fervice,  and  under  their  own  ab- 
folute  command. 

Here  then  wq  have  another  pretty  adequate  notion 
of  humour,  which  is  indeed  nothing  more  than  a 
violent  bent  or  difpofition  of  the  mind  to  fome  parti- 
cular point.  To  enumerate  indeed  thefe  federal  dif- 
pofitions  would  "be,  as  Mr.  Congreve  obferves,  as 
endlefs  as  to  fum  up  the  feveral  opinions  of  men  ;  nay, 
as  he  well  fays,  the  quot  homines y  tot  fentenii^,  may  be 
more  properly  interpreted  of  their  humours,  than 
their  opinions. 

Hitherto  there  is  no  mention  of  the  ridiculous,  the 
idea  of  which,  though  not  eflential  to  humour,  is  al- 
ways included  in  our  notions  of  it.  The  ridiculous  is 
annexed  to  it  thefe  two  ways,  either  by  the* manner  or 
the  degree  in  which  it  is  exerted. 

By  either  of  thefe,  the  very  beft  aiid  worthiefl  dif- 
polition  of  the  human  mind  may  become  ridiculous, 
Excefs,  fays  Horace,  even  in  the  purfuit  of  virtue, 
will  lead  a  wife  and  good  man  into  folly  and  vice — So* 
will  it  fubjeclhim  to  ridicule  ;  for  into  this,  fays  ,the 
judicious  Abbe  Bellegarde,  a  man  may  tumble  head- 
long  with  an  excellent  underHanding,  and.  with  the 
moft  laudable  qualities.      Piety,  patriotiim,  loyalty, 

parental 
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Earetttal  dffeAion,  &c*  have  all  afforded  charaAers  of 
umour  for  tKe  ftage. 

By  the  mdnner  of  exerting  it'felflikewife  a -humour 
1>ecoines  ridiculous.  By  this  means  chiefly  the  tragic 
humour  differs  from  the  comic  ;  it  is  the  fame  ambition 
which  raifes  our  horror  in  Ma<;beth,  and  our  laughter 
at  the  drunken  failors  in  the  Temped  ;  the  fame  ava- 
rice which  caufos  the  dreadful  incidents  in  the  Fatal 
Curiofity  of  Lillo,  and  in  the  Mifcr  of  Moliere  %  the  • 
fame  jealoufy  which  forms  an  Othello,  or  a  Sufpicious 
Ruiband.  No  paflion  or  humour  of  the  mind  is  abfo- 
lutely  either  tragic  or  comic  in  itfelf.  Nero  had  the 
art  of  making  vanity  the  objed  of  horror  ;  and  Do- 
mitian,  in  one  inftance,  at  leafl,  made  cruelty  ridi- 
culous. 

As  thefe  tragic  modes  however  never  enter  Into  our 
notion  of  humour,  I  will  venture  to  make  a  fmall  ad- 
dition to  the  fentiments  of  the  two  great  matters  I  have 
mentioned,  by  which  I  apprehend  my  defcription  of 
humour  will  pretty^ well  coincide  with  the  general 
opinion.  By  humour  then,*  I  fuppofe,  is  generally 
intended  a  violent  impulfe  of  the  mind,  determining 
it  to  fome  one  peculiar  point,  by  which  a  man  be- 
comes ridiculoufly  dillinguifhed  from  all  other  men. 

ir  there  be  any  truth  in  what  I  have  now  faid,  no- 
thing camnore  clearly  follow  than  the  manifeft  repug- 
nancy between  humour  and  good-breeding.  The 
latter  being  the  art  of  conducing  yourfelf  by  certain 
common  and  general  rules,  by  which  means,  if  they 
were  univerfally  obferved,  the  whole  world  would  ap- 
pear (as  all  courtiers  actually  do)  to  be,  in  their  ex-' 
ternal  behaviour  at  lead,  but  one '  and  the  fame 
perfon. 

I  have  ^ot  room  at  prefent,  if  I  were  able,  to  enu- 
merate the  rules  of  good-breeding  :  I  fhall  only  men- 
tion one,  which  is  a  fummary  of  them  all.  This  is 
the  moft  golden  of  all  rules,  no  lefs  than  that  $f  doing 
to  all  men  as  you  nAjould  they  JhouldM  unto  you. 

In  the  deviation  frojm  this  law,  as  I. hope  tp  evince 
in  my  next,  all  that  we  call  humour  principally  con- 
fiils.  I  fhfcU  at  the  fame  time,  I  think,  be  ablc^to 
ihew,  that  it  is  to  this  deviatio,n  We  owe  the  general 

'  charadler 
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ch»a&ier  mentioned  iatise  l>egtnmng  af  this  paper, 
as  well  as  to  affi^  the  reafons  why  we  of  this  nation 
have  been  capable  of  attra£iia|[  to  ourfel^s  fuch  me  ^ 
rit  in  prderenbeto  oUieri.  ^ 


Numb.  5611     Sa-turbay,  July  25. 

Hotfonie  deri'vatm.  Hoiiv 

Theje  art  the/ources^ 

AT  the  conclufton  of  my  laft  papery  I  afferted  that 
the  fttfnmary  of- good-breeding  was  no  other 
t^ian  that  comp^^dienfivo  and  exalted  rnie^  which  the 
greateft.  authority  hath  told  us- is  the  fum.  total  of  all 
religion  and  all  morality, 

H^re,  however,  my  readers  will  be  plealed  to  ob- 
ferve  that  the.  fabj eft  matter  of  good  breeding  l>eng 
only  what  is^  called  behaviour,  it  is  this  only  to  whic.i 
w«  are  to  apply  it  on  the  prefent  occafion;  Perhaps 
therefore  we  fhall  be  better  undcrftood,  if  we  vary 
the  word,  and  read  it  thus  :  Behcn/^  unto  all  men,  as 
jou  ivduU  they  fi$ttld  behave  unto  you . 

This  will  raoft>  certainly  oblige  ur  to  treat  all  man- 
kind with  the  utmoft  civility  and  refpe(5t>  there  Ijeing 
nothing  which*  we defrre  mOre  than  to  be  treated  fo  by 
thofli.  This  will  raoft  effcftually  reftrain  the  indiiK 
gence  of  all  thofe  violent  and  inordinate  defires, 
which,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  (hew,  are  the  true 
feeds  of  i»umour  in  the  human  mind  :  the  growth  of 
which  good-breeduig  will  be  fure  to  obftrud  ;  or  will 
at  leaft^  fo  over-top  aiid  ihadow,  that  they  fhall  not 
^  a{>pear.  The  ambitious,  the  covetous,  th^  proud; 
the  vain,  the  angry,  the  debauchee,  the  glutton,  are 
all  loft  in  the  chara^er  of  the  well-bred  man  ;  or,  if 
nature  ihould  now  and  then  venture  to  peep  forth;  iKe 
withdraws  in  an  inftant,  and  doth  not  Ihcw  enough  of, 
herfelf  to  become-ridiculous. 

Now  humour  arifes  from  the  very  opp:>rite  behj^vi- 
o»r)  ffoni^  throwing  the  reins  on  the  neck  of  our  fa- 

VoL,  XII.  I  vourite 
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vourite  paffion,  and  giving  it  a  full  fcope  aud  in^yl- 
gcnce.  The  ingenious  Abbe,  whom  I  quoted,  in  my 
Jormer  paper,  paints  this  admirably  in  the  characters 
of  ill-breeding,  which  he  mentions  as -the  very  firft 
fcene  of  the  ridiculous.     *  Ill-breeding  (rimpoliteiTe) 

*  fays  he,  is  not  a  fingle  diefeft,  it  is  the  refult  of  ma- 
«  ny.     It  is  fometimes  a  grofs  ignorance  of  dccprum, 

*  or  a  ftupid  indolence,  which  prevents  us  from  giv-  * 

*  ing  to  others  what  is  due  to  them.     It  is  a  peevifh 

*  malignity,  which  inclines  us  to  oppofe  the  inclina- 

*  tions  of  thofc^  with  whom  we  converfe.     It  is  the 

*  confequence  of  a  foolifh  vanity,  which  hath  no  com- 

*  plaifance  for  any  other  perfon  :  the  effedl  of  a  proud 
'  and  whimiical  humour,  which  foars  above  all  the 
f  rules  of  civility  ;  or,  laflly,  it  is  produced  by  a  iue- 
*'  lancholy  turn  of  mind,  which  pam  pers  i  tfelf^f«//rtf«- 

*  H/e  du  Rrtgcut)  with  a  rude  and  difobliging  beha- 

*  viour.' 

Having  thus  fhewn,  I  think,  very  clearly,  that 
gooS- breeding  is,  and  muft  be,  the  very  bane  of  the 
ridiculous,  that  is  to  fay,  of  all  humorous  characters ; 
it  will  perhaps  be  no  difficult  taflc  to  difcover  why  this 
character  hath  beeh  in  a  lingular  manner  attributed 
-    to  this  nation. 

For  this  I  fhall'  affign  two  reafons  only ;  as  theft 
fttm  to  me  abundantly  fatisfaCtory,  and  adequate  to 
the  purpofe. 

The  firil  is  that  method  fo  general  in  this  kingdom 
of  giving  no  education  to  the  youth  of  bothfexes ;  I 
by  general  only,  for  it  is  not  without  fome  few  ex- 
ceptions. 

Much  the  greater  part  of  our  lads  of  fafhion  return 
from  fchool  at  fifteen  or  lixtecn,  very  little  wifer^  and 
not  at  all  the  better,  for  having  been  fent  thither.  Part 
©f  thefe  return  to  the  place  from  whence  they  came, 
their  fathers  country  feats  5.  where  racing^,  cock-fight^ 
ing,  hunting,  and  other  rural  fports,  with  fmoaking, 
drinking,  land  party,  become  their  purfyit,  and  form 
the  whole  bufinefs  and  amufement  of  their  future  lives. 
The  other  part  efcape  to  town,  in  the  diver  lion  s,,faT 
Ihions,  follies,  and  vices  of  which  they  are  immediately 
initiated.  In  this  academy  fome  finiih  their  fiudies^ 
'  while 
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^A^f.iTe  others  by  their  wifer  parents  are  fent  abroad,  to 
add  the  kfiowledge  of  the  diverfions,  falhions,.  follies, 
and  vices-of  all  Europe,  to  that  of  thofe  of  their  own 
cbuntry. 

Pence  then  we  are  to  derive  two^great  general  cha- 
racters of  humour,  which  are  the  clown  and  the  cox- 
con;ib,  and  both  of  thefe  will  be  almofl  infinitely  di-  * 
veriified  according  to  the  different  palFions  and  natu- 
ral difpofitions  of  each  individual ;  and  according  to 
their  different  walks  in  life.  Gfeat  will  be  ^he  differ- 
ence,  fqr  inftance,  whether  the  country  gentleman 
be  a  whig  or  a  tory':  whether  he  prefers  women,  drink, 
or  dogs ;  fo  will  it  be  whether  the  town  fpark  be  al- 
lotted to  ferve  his  country  as  a  politician,  a  courtier, 
a  foldier,  a  f^ilor,  or  poffibly  a  cliurchman  (for  by 
draughts  from  this  acaaemy,  all  thefe  offices  are  fvip- 
plied) ;  or,  laftly,  whethe.r  his  ambition  fhall  be  con- 
tented  with  no  other  appellation  than  merely  that  of 
a  beau. 

Some  of  our  lads,  however,  are  deftined  to  a  further 
progrefs  in  learning ;  thefe  are  not  only  con^ned  long* 
er  to  the  labours  of  a  fchciol,  but  are  fent  thence  to  the 
univerli  ty.  Here,  if  they  pleafe,  Ihey  may  read  on  ; 
and  if  they  pleafe,  they  may  (as  mojft  of  them  do)  let 
i^  alone,  and  betakejhemfelves,.  as  their  fancy  leadsf 
to  the  imitation  of  their  ^Ider  brothers  either  in  town ' 
or  country. 

This  is  a  matter  which  I  ihall  handle  very  tenderly, 
as  r  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  an  univerlity  education 
is  much  the  beft  we  have ;  for  here  at  leaft  there  is 
fome  reftraint  laid  on  the  inclinations  of  our  youth. 
The  fportfmati,  the  gamefter,  and  the  fot,  cannot 
give  fuch  a  loofe  to  their  extravagance,  as  if  they  were 
at  honlc  and  under  no  manner  of  government ;  nor 
can  opt  fpark,  who  is  difpofed  t©  the  town  plcafures, 
find  either  eaming-houfes  or  play-houfes,  nor  half  the 
taverns  or  oawdy-houfes  which  are  teady  to  receive 
him  in  Covent- Garden. 

So  far  however,  I  hope,  I  may  fay  without  offence, 

'  tliat.  among  all  the  fchqols  at  the  univerlities,  there  is 

nonp  where  the  icience  of  good-breedin_g  is  taught; 

no  leftures  like  the  excellent  lefTons  on  the  ridiculous, 

I  2  which 
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which  I  have  quoted  above,  md  which  I  domoitear^ 
nelUy  recommend  to  all  my  young  readers.  Hence 
the  learned  profefiions  produce  fuch  excellent>-cha/ac- 
ters  of  Rumour;  and  the  rudenefs  of  phyiicians,  law* 
yers,  and  parfons,  however  dignified  or  diftinguilhed, 
affords  fuch  pleafant  ftpries  to  divert  private  compa* 
nies,  and  fometimes  the  public. 

I  come  now  to  the  beautiful  part  of  the  creation, 
^ho,  in  the  fenfc  I  here  ufe  the  word,  I  am  a£ured 
can  hardly  (for  the  moft  part)  be  faid  to  have  any 
education.  , 

As  to  the  counterpart  of  my  country  fqaire,  the 
country  gentlewoman,  I  apprehend,  that,  except  in 
the  article  of  the  dancing- mailer,  and  perhaps  in  that ' 
of  being  barely  able  to  read  and  write,  there  i$  very 
little  difference  between  the  education  of  many  a, 
fquire's  daughter,  and  that  of  his  dairy^maid,  who  is 
moft  likely  ner  principal  companion  ;  nay,  the,  little. ' 
difference  which  there  is,  I  am  afraid,  is  not  in  the  fa- 
vour of  the  former ;  who,  by^being  conSantly  flattered 
with  her  beauty  and  her  wealth,  is  made  the  vaineft 
and  moft  felf- conceited  thing  aliv^;  .at  the.  fame  time 
that  fuch  care  is  taken  to  inftil  into  her  the  principles 
of  bafhfulnefs  and  timidity,  that  Ike  becomef  aihamed^ 
and  afraid  of  Ihe  knows  not  what. 

If  by  any  chance  this  poor  creature  drop?  after- 
wards, as  it  were,  into  the  world,  how  abfurd  mnft  be. 
her  behaviour  !  If  a  man  looks  at  her,  ihe  is  confound- 
cd  ;  and  if  he  fpeaks-to  her,  fhe  is  frightened  out  of 
her  wits.  She  a6ls,  in.  ihort,  a?  if  fhe"  thought  the^ 
whole  fex  was  engaged  in  a  confplracy.to  poflels  them- 
fcjves  of  h^r  perfoh  and  fortune. 

This  poor  girl,  it  is  true,  however  fhe  may  appear. 
t9  her  own  fex,  efpecially.  if  fhe  is  handfojnae,  is  ral 
ther  an  objeft  of  compailion  than  of  juft  ridiculpj 
but  whatjhall  we  fay  wh^n  time  or  naarriage.havc- 
carried  olf  all  this  bafhfulnefs  and  fear,  and  wji^n  ig* 
Borance,  aukwardnefs,  and  ruft^:ity,  are  embflliihei, 
with  the  fa^ne  degi^e,  though  perhaps,  npf  the-fegie 
kind',x)f  afFedation,  wliichare  to  be.  foui^  in  a  CQoi^t*. 
Here  fure  is  a  plentiful  foiu^c^  of  all  that  various  Hftr 
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ffkmrfwUch  we  find  in  die  chavafter  of  a  count)7  gen^ 
tlm^tnan. 

All  this,  1  apprehend,  will  be  readily  allowed ;  but 
tt>niciTy^good=6rccdhTg  to  die  town  hidy,  Tttay  be  tffe 
iftore  dangerous  attempt.  Here,  befides  the  profef- 
fors  of  reading,  writing,  ahd  dancings  the  French  and 
Italian  maft&rs,  the  mafic  -  mafter,  and  of  modern 
times,  the  whift- mailer,  all  concur  in  forming  this 
chara^er.  The  manners-mafter  alone,  I  am  afraid,  is 
omitted^  And  wkat  is  the  confoqu^ncc  ?  hot  only 
balhfulnefs  and  fear  are  entirely  fubdued,  but  modefty 
and  dif<Uftftion  ilfe  taken  off  dt  the  fatrae  time.  So  far 
from  ruifnihg  ti'wiy  fhhn,  (he  mn«  after,  thfe  men  ; 
and  inflead  of  blueing  when  a  modeft  man  looks  at 
*d^,  'flr  'fpedks  to  hen,  file  can  "bear,  *withoat  any  ftich 
emotion,  to  ftare  on  impoddnt  ftllow  in  thefkce,  knd 
-fom^xiia^i  to  utter  what,  if  he  be  not  Very  ttalMid^rft 
indeed,  may  put  him  to  diie  bl0fh.*^Hen<te  all  thofe 
tt^eeable  ingredients  which  formtUe  humoirj^of  a  ^atnv* 
j>ant  womaii  of —the  town. 
'  I  cannot  quit  this  pSirt  of  my  fabjeft,  in  which  I 
iMLve  been  obli|^ed  to  deal  a  little  more  freely  than  i 
km  ittcHned  with  the  lovelieil  |>art  of  the  'eteatioo, 
%(^idiont  prefervingirty  own  xihtfraAcr  of  g^bd-brded« 
iag,  by  (ayine  that  this  loft  txctk,  is  by  i««ch'thfe 
vi^rsre^  and.  that  every  individual  among  tnyfe- 
ofole  readers  dither  is  already,  of  may  be  wh^n  fhe 
^leafes,  an  example  of  a  cc^trary  Ix^aviolir. 

The  fecond  general  realbn  why  humbiiV  '{6  much 
mbounds  in  this  nation,  feems  to  me  tb  arife  from  the 
great  number  of  people,  who  are  daily  raifed  by  trade 
to  the  rank  of  gentry,  ^ithcMt  hbVin^  had  ktty  e^ftca- 
don  at  all;  of,  to  ufe  no  improper  'phrkfe,  withotift 
having  ferved  an  apprcnticeflnp  to  this  callkig.  But 
i  have  dwelt  fo  long  on  the  other  branch,  that  I  "have 
no  room  at^refentto  animadvert  on  this  ;  nor  is  h 
indeed  neceilary  I  fliould,  fince  mcSl  readers,  with  thfe^ 
•hints  I  hai^e  already  giyen  them,  ^ill  eafily  Tuggeft  to 
-themiehres  a  great  ntimber  of  humorous  charafter^,. 
with  which  the  public  'kaVe  been  furniihed  this  iv&y. 
$  fhall  conclude  by  wi/hmg,  that  this  excellfeh't  fource 
.of  kumo^rr  may  ftill  continue  to  flow  among  us,  fmcf*, 
I  I  thou'' 
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thoagh  it  may  make  us  a  little  laughed  at^  it  wiU  be 
fure  to  make  us  the  envy  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe^ 


Numb.  59^     Saturday,  AuguH  15.  • 

/  , 

■         Illachrymahiles- 
Urgentur^  ignetique  longa 
Node,  car£nt^ma*vateJhcro.  HoK.* 

Without  a  tear  they  fall,  ^without  a  name,^ 
Vnlefs  fome /acred  iard  records  their  famem       , 

THERE  is  a  certain  afFe^on  of  the  mind,  for 
which,  though  it  be  common  enough  in  the 
people  of  this  country,  we  have  not,  I  think,  any 
adequate  term  in  our  language.  The  Greeks,  though 
they  likewife.  want  a  name  for  the  abftradl,  called  a 
man  fo  afFefted^rriFP^ON,  a  word  which  I  fhall  not 
attempt  to  tranflate  otherwife  than  by  a  paraphrafe  1 
I  underiland  by  it  a  man  fo  intoxicated  wuh.  nis  own 
great  qualities,  that  he  defpifes  and  overlooks  all 
other  men.  In  this  fenie,  the  participle  paflive  of 
the  verb  yVtf^poKiA*  is  ufed  in  Thucydidei,  i^Vp  rftr 
tii^ptty4vrta»  v'rtp^povHiuLtv©' »  The  fentiment  is  in  the 
4aouthof  Alcibiades,  and  it  is  a  very  fine  one.     '  Ac 

*  no  man,'  fays  he,  /  will  even  fpeak  to  us  when  we  arc 

♦  unfortunate,  fo  muft  they  bear  in  their  turn  to  be 

*  defpifed  by  us  when  we  are  intoxicated  with  our 

•  fttcccfles.* 

Tfiis  difdainful  temper,  notwithftanding  its  haugh- 
ty-afpe£l,  proceeds,  if  I  am  not  much  miflaken,  from 
no  higher  principle  than  rank  timidity.  We  endea«» 
Vour  tq  elevate  ourfelves,  and  *  to  deprefs  others,  left 
they  ihottld  be  brought  into  fome  competition  with 
ourfelves.  We  are  not  fufiiciently  aifured  of  our  own 
footing  in  the  afcent  to  greatnefs,  and  are  afraid  of 
fufFering  any  to  come  too  near  us,  left  they^fiiould 
'puU  us  down,  and  advance  into  our  place.  -  •  • 

Of  this  pitiful  temper  of  mind,  there  are  no  per. 
fons  fo  fufceptible  as  the  brethren  of  the  quill*     N^^ 
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only  fach  autkors  a»  have  been  ^  little  Angular  iik 
their  opinions  concerning  trheir  x)\vfl  merit,  and  in. 
whom  It  feems  more  excu fable  to  bear  a  jealous  eye 
towards  others  j\  but  even  thofewho  have  far  outftrip-^ 
ped  their  fellow  courfers  in  the  race  of  glory,  ftretch 
their  fcornful  eyes  behind  them,  to  exprefs  their  dif- 
dain  of  the  poor  wretches  who  are  limping  and  crawl- 
ing on  at  howeyer  great  a  diftaiice. 

Many  are  the  methods  by  which  this  paflion  is  ex- 
erted. I  fhall  mention  only-  one,  as  it  ^s  much  the 
mod  cdmmoh,  and  perhaps  the  moft  invidious.  This 
is  a  contemptuous  fiience  ;  a  treatment  not  much  un- 
like to  that  which  the  Buccaneers  formerly  ufed  to 
treat  their  conquered  enemies,-  when  they  funk,  or  as 
they  phrafed  it,  hid  them  in  the  fea. 

How  many  names  d£  great  writers  may  we  fuppofe 
to  have  been  funk  by  this  bafe  difpoiition  !  Homer,  as 
I  remember,  hath  not  perpetuated  tlie  memory  of  a 
iimple  writer,  unlefs  that  of  Therfites,  who  was,  I 
make  no  doubt,  from  the  chara^^er  given  of  him  in 
the  Iliad,  an  author  of  nofmall  eftimaticn.  And  yet 
there  were  probably  as  many  of  the  function  in  thofe 
days,  as  there  are  in  this ;  nay.  Homer  himfelf,  in  his  - 
Odyflbyj  mentions  the  great  honours  which  poets  then 
received  in  the  courts  of  all  princes,  whence  we  may 
▼ery.  reafonably  conclude  that  they  fwarmed  in  thofe 
courts,  and  yet  the  names  of  three  only  of  his  con- 
temporaries have  triumphed  over  the  injuries  of  time, 
and  the  malice  of  their  brethren,  fo  as  to  reach  our 
age. 

•  The  learned  Voflius,  who  feems  to  have  cmployc^d 
no  little  pains  in  the  matter,  hath  not  been  able  to 
preferve  to  us  many  more  than  two  hundred  down  to 
the  death  of  Cleopatra,  and  yet  we  are  •affored,  that 
the  famous  Alexandrian  library  contained  no  lefs  than 
fix  hundred  thoufand  volumes,  of  which,  as  the  hu- 
mour of  thofe  ages  ran,  we  may  conceive  a  fixth  part 
at  leAft  to  haveconfifted  of  poetry. 

Among  the  Latins  how  many  gjeat  names  may  we 

fuppofe  to  have  been  hid  by  the  affecled  taciturnity  of 

Virgil,    who   appears    to  have  mentioned  only  thofe 

waiters  of  quality  to  whom  he  made  his  court !  Of  his 

I  4  frier  ^ 
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Iriend  Hoiace,  he  had  not  the  gratitude  -to^lfe^y. 
notice ;  much  lets  to  repay  thole  praifes  whidfe  iiis 
latter  poet  had  fo  liberally  beftov^ed  on  him.       "'    \    - 

Horace  again,    though  fo  full  of  compUmChiCs  to 
Virgil,  of  poor  Ovid  is  altogether  as  craeily  and  Invi-  ' 
dioufly  £lent. 

Ovid,  who  was,  I  am  confident,  one  of  the  beft-na- 
tured  of  human  kind,  was  of^all  men  nu}ft  .profufe  4n 
ttie  praiffe  of  his  contemporaries ;  and  yet  even  he 
hath  been  guilty  of  finking.  Numberlefs  were  the 
poets  in  his  time,  whofe  names  are  no  where  to  be . 
ibund  in  his  works  ;  Qay,  he  hath  played  the  Bucca* 
iieer  with  two,  one  of  \vllom  as  celebrated  by  Horace, 
^nd  both  of  them  by  Virgil.  The  learned  reader  well 
knows  I  meat!  the  illuilrious  names  of  Bavins  .and 
Maev^ius  ;  whofe  merits  were  fo  prevalent  with  Virgil, 
that  though  they  were  both  his  bitter  revihrs,  he 
could  not  refrain  from  tranfinitting  them  to  poilerity* 
I  wifh  he  had  dealt  as  generoufly  by  all  his_'cenf4irers,^ 
arid  I  make  no  doubt  but  we  Hiould  hive  been  fur- 
nilhcd  with  fome  hundreds  of  names,  qtue  nunc  f  remit 

MOX. 

Among  our  own  -writers,  s  too  many  .ka\%  been 
guilty  of  this  vice.  Had  JDiydcn  communicated  aH 
thoie  Avho  drew  their  pens  ^ainft  -him,  he  .wOiUld 
!bave  preferved  as  many  names  Erom  obUvioa  as  a  laad 
tax  ad  ',  but  he  was,  I  am  afraid.  So  iatoxicated  •witb 
liis  own  merit,  that  he  overlooked  and  defpifed^l  the 
great  fatyri^  who  conftantly  abufed,  I  had  slmoSt 
isiid  libelled,  his  works,  unlefs  they  were  fome  otlier 
way  eminent  bcfidesixy  their  writings,  fuch  as  Shad- 
vrell,  who  was  poet  laureate  and  Buckingham,  "who 
was  a  duke. 

Of  all  tlie  xhief  furourites  and  prime  miaiilers  of  the 
mufes,  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Pope  was  moft  free 
from  this  fcornful-  filencel  He  employed  a  whole 
work  for  the  purpoie  of  recording  fuch  writers  4is  no 
one  without  his  pains,  except  he  had  lived  at  the^kn^e 
time  and  in  the  fame  ftreet,  would  ever  have  heard  of. 

He  niay  indeed  be  faid  to  have  raked  many  oat  of 
the  kennels  to  immoctality,  which,  thoi;^h  in  lbme« 
what  a  Ainking  conditioQj  is  to  an  ambitious  mind 

preferable, 
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preferable  tp^  utter  obft^rity  and  oblivion ;  many,  X 
pjrcfume,  having,  with  the  wretch  who  burnt  the 
Temple  of  .Ephefus,  Aich  a  love  for  fa^nr,  that  they 
arc  wiUiijig  even  to  creep  into  Jier  comtnon  fhorc. 

In  humble  imitation  of  this  great  man^  in  die  only 
inftance  of  which  I  am  capable  of  imitating  him,  I  in- 
tend fhortly  to  attempt  a  work  of  the  fame  kind,  in 
profe  I  Aiean^  and  to  endeavour  to  do  juftice  to  a  great 
p  umber  of  my  contemporaries ^  yyhof^  names,  for  far 
the  greater  part,  are  much  lefs  known  than  they  de- 
ferVe  to  be.     And  that  I  rtlay  be  the  better  enabled  to 
execute  this  generous  purpofe,  I  have  employed  feve- 
ral  proper  perfons  to  find  out  thefc  authors.     To  this 
end,  I  have  ordered  my  bookfeller  to  fend  me  in  the 
names  of  all  thbfe  apprentices  ind  journeymen  of 
bookfellers  and  printers  who  at  prefent  entertain  and 
inilrudl  the  town,  with  their  produ6lions.     I  have  be- 
lides  a  very  able  and  indnferious  perfon  who  hath  pro-  ' 
jnifed  me  a  complete  lift  of  all  the  hands  now  confined 
in  the  feveral  Bridewells  in  and  about  this  city,  wh/chu 
carry  on  the  trade  of  writiYig,  in  any  of  the  branches 
of  religion,  morality,  and  government ;  in  all  which 
every  day  produces  us  fome  curious  eflay,  treatife,  re^^ 
marks,  &c.  from  thofe  quarters.. 

I  fhall  cbnclnde  this  paper  with  fome  very  fine  lines 
from  the  third  boolj  of  the  Dunciad,  which  gave  in- 
deed the  firft  hint  to  my  charitable  defi'gn  ;  for  what  a 
melancholy  confide'ration  is  it,  that  all  thefe  armies 
there  fpoken  of  fhould  perilh  in  the  jaws  of  utter  dark- 
nefs,  and  that  the  names  of  fu(h,worthies  fhould  be  as 
ihort- lived  as  their  works  ! — The  verfes  are  part  off 
the  fpeech:  of  Settle  to  his  fon  Gibber : 

^  And  fee,  my  fon  !.  the  hour  is  on  its  way^ 

•  Xb*t  lifts  oar  goddefs  to  imperial  fway, 

♦  _This  favorite  ifle  long  fever'd  from  her  reign,.. 
«  Dove-like  (he  gathers  to  her  wings  again. 

*  Now  look  thro*  ftte  !    behold  the  fcene  (he  draws !? 

*  What  aids,  what  armies  to  aflert  her  caufe  I 
•^  See  all  her  progeny,  illoltrious  fight  1 

A>  Behold,  and  couiu  them  as  they  rife  id  light. 
.  I  5,  <  Ais. 
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*  As  BerecyntHia,  while  her  offspring  vye  ,     : 

*  In  homage  to  the  mother  of  the  fky^ 

'  Surveys  around  her,  in  the  blcil  abode,  ^ 
<  An  hundred  fons,  and  every  fon  a  God : 

*  Not  with  Icfs  glory  mighty  DyUnefs  crownM, 

*  Shall  take  thro'  Grub-ltreet  her  triumphant  round ; 
«  And  her  Parnaffus  glancing  o'er  at  pnce^ 

^  Behold  an  hundred  fons^  and  each  a  dunce/ 


Numb.  6o.     Sat/urday,   Augnft  22. 

£e  mt  the  trumpeter  of  jour  o^wn  prmfe* 

A  French  author,  a  great  favourite  o^  mine,  ai>4 
whom' I  have  often  quoted  in  my  lucubrations, 
obferveS)  'x  that  it  is  very  common  for  men  ttxtalk  of 

*  themfelves,  of  their  children  and  their  family,. and 

*  always  in  the  terms  of  commendation.     But,  fay« 

*  he,  if  thofe  who  accuftom  therofelyes  to  fuch  nar^- 
^  ratives,  could  conceive  how  trouhlefome  and  tire^ 

*  fome  they  are  to  the  reft  of  the  world,  they  would 
'  poiEbly  learn  to  contain  themfelves  a  little  better, 
'  and  to  ihew  more  complaifance  to  the  patience  df 
<  their  hearers.  Itismorcover  matter  of  great  afloni(h*» 
'  ment  to  me,  that  m^n  who  are  perpetually  praifing 

*  themfelves,  fcarcc  ever  mention  thename  of  another  ' 

*  perfon  but  in  order  to  abufe  it.     Perhaps  they  in- 

*  tend  to  avail  thjemfelves  of  the  contrail,  and  to'  re- 
*'  commend  their  own  condu6i  to  general  approbation^ 
«  by  the  cenfure  of  their  neighbours.' 

The  motive  to  the  former  ,of  thefe  vices  19  clearly 
vanity  ;  which,  as  the  ingenious  Dodor  Young  fays, 

'  Makes  dear  felf  on  well-bred  tongues  prevail^ 
*  And  1  -the  little  hero  of  each  tde.' 

The.  motive  to  the  latter  is  malice;  and,  to  fay  a 
plain  truth,  I  firmly  believe  there  is  00  bofom  where  , 

vanity 
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vanity  is  to  be  fonnd  m  any  great  degive,  which  is 
not  at  the  fame  time  pretty^  coniiderably  tainted  with 
malice.  Praife  is.  a  miftrefs.  In  the  purfuit  6f  which 
f  very  vain  man  muit  have  many  rivals,  and  what  tem- 
per of  mind  men  preferve  to  a  rivai,  need  not  'to  be 
here  repeated.  t 

To  both  thefe  ImpnlfeG  of  mind,  there  is  no  maa] 
I  am  afraid,  fb  liable  as  the  \^ritcr.  Fame  is  feme- 
times  his  only  purfuit ;  but  this  is  always  blended  with 
his  other  views,  even  in  the  mod  mercenary,  and  for 
this  iimpk  reafba,  that  it .  leads  direftly  to  pudding* 
He  muft  at  leafi  refped  fame,  as  the  Cit  in  the  play  dotb 
his  reputation,  becaufe  the  lofs  of  it  may  tend  to  the 
lofs  of  money*  B  ut  in  fad,  his  views  are  commonly  more 
noble ;  vanity,  not  avarice,  is  the  paiCon  he  would 
feed ;  and  there  is  fcarce  an  inhabitant  of  ParnafTus^ 
even  among  the  poor  of  that  parish,  who  will  not  be 
more  plcjafed  with  one  who  commends  his  works,  than 
with  one  ^  who  gives  him  a  dinner ;  which  being  the 
cafe,  it  follows  of  courfe  that  they  muH  be  all  rivals  . 
for  the  aforefaid-miilrefs,  and  may  confequcntly  be  all 
fufpeded  of  bearing  malice  to  each  other. 

Again,  there  is  no  writer  who  can  fo  eafily  indulge 
bQjh  thefe  inclinations,  as  the  writer  of  Mifcellane» 
ous  Effays.  It  required  the  genius  of  Cicero  or  Boling- 
broke,  to. introduce  their  own  praifes  into  every  poli- 
tical oration  of  pamphlet  |  or  the  wit  of  Lucian,  ojy 
South,  to  drag  the  philofophers  and  diflenters„  into 
almoft  every  fubjedl.  But  fuch  effayift  having  a  full 
liberty  to  write  not  only  what,  but  on  what  he  pleafes, 
may  fill  up  every  page  with  his  own  commendations^ 
and  with  the  abufe  of  all  other  writers.  ' 

When  I  meditate  on  thefe  matters,  I  can  fcarce  re- 
frain from  taking  fome  praife  to  myfelf  v  I  am  eveji 
vain  enpugh  to  think  the  public  have  fome  Jittle  obli- 
gation to  me,  for  that  iilence  which  I  have  hitherto 
fo  inviolably  maintained  with  regard  to  my  own  per- 
fedions ;  and  perhaps  the  more  candid  among_  my 
readers  would  allow  fome  applaufetO;  this  forbearance, 
if  they  k-new  ^hat  a  facrifice  I  make  of  my  own  in- 
cUaations^  by  tnus  confulting  thtir  eaiie  and  pleafure ;. 
I6>  -  for 
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§0T  furdy  nethbg  can  eanal^dir^itislMiott^wkicli  jn«|S 
feels  in  writing  encominms  im  kimiidfy  unlefs  it  Am 
Ae  difguft  which  every  other  peribn  is  as  fare  to  con-t 
ccive  at  reading  them. 

In  this  mood  of  thinking  Hkewife,  I  am  ^pt  to  chali 
Jenge  to  myfcif  fome  degree  of  merit,  towards  my 
contemporary  writers,  eipecially  thofe.who  write  in 
jny  own  way.  As  thcfc  gentlemen  are,  I  doubt  not; 
well  aflured  of  that" immoderate  envy  which  I  mnft 
bear  to  their  great  genius  and  learning,  they  wxH 
certainty  acknowledge  that  to  confine  all  this  to  my- 
ielf,  to  ikiother  thefe  feorching  Aames  wit^iin  ray  owtt 
fcreaft,  without  fuffering  even  a  ipark  to  efcape,  ieem^ 
Z  little  to  dcfcrve  their  commendation. 

But  to  deal  ingenuoufly  on  this  occafion,  I  muft  ac* 
knowledge  there  are  fome  prudential  as  well  as  gene- 
rous motives  to  this  filence.  Two  confiderations  may 
perhaps  be  fufpeded  of  having  fome  little  weight,  in 
oiffuading  a  man,  even  for  his  own  fake,  from  exhibit- 
ihg  his  o\yn  praife.  Firft,  that  he  will  be  fure  of  be- 
ing very  little  read,  and  in  the  next  place  of  being 
much  leFs  believed.  The  fear  of  this  latter  fate  may 
IJkewife  have  fome  fhare  in  prevailing  on  a  man  to 
ItiRt  his  envy>  notwithflanding  all  the  pleafure  which  is 
10  be  found  in  giving  it  vent.  However  fweet  it  was 
to  thofe  great  men,  whofe  names  are, recorded  in  the 
preface  to  the  Dunciad,  and  in  the  Dunciad  itfelf,  to 
abufe  the  charafters  of  Pope  and  Swift,' and  to  af- 
fer^,  as  they  did,  that  the  one  wanted  humour,  and 
•the  other  was  no  poet ;  I  much  doubt  whether  they 
-would  not  have  bought  their  pleafure  too  dear,  at  the 
price  of  public  fcorn,  even  though  the  former  had 
treated  them  with  the  fame  filent  contempt  with  which 
-they  were  treated  by  the  latter.  For  this  reafon,  I 
Ihall  carefully  avoid  any  fatire  againft  the  Popes  and 
Swifts  of  the  prefent  age.  Though  envy  of  thefe  great 
xx^en  Ihould  boil  in  my  own  bofom,  I  will  never  luiFcj? 
it  to  boil  over  fo  as  to  run  abroad  into  the  public. 

To  fupprefs  two  fuch  powerful  paffions  as  vanity 
and  envy,  is  by  no  means  an  eafy  tafk.  It  requires 
indeed  little  Icfs  rcfolution  than  what  animated  the 
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Spartim  y^botk^  ^^riib  coRoenled.  a  fodt  Vinder  his  garu 
ment,  and  ratlda  thanite  would  produce  him  openly, 
fnffeml  this  vermiA  to  ytaw  his  very  bowds.  To  fay 
'  trttth,  I  am  afraid  1  flioald  not  havei^een*  able  to  per- 
ftvere  h  long,  had  I  not  contrived  a  certain  cnnning 
method  of  dncharpng  rayfelf  itt  private  ;  arid  which, 
ss  it  is  a  mt>ft  cmious  fecret^  I  fhall  now  commtmicate 
for  the  life  of  otho^,:  who,  if  they  puffiie  the  fame* 
fiiethod,  wHi,  I  dembt  not,  meet  with  the  fame  fuc* 
ceis. 

I  will  give  it  by  way  of  fcceipt ;  and  can  trtrfy  fay„ 
it  hath  every  quality,  with  which  remedies  are  nfually 
recommended  ;  be^  extremely  cheap,  cafy,  fafe>. 
luid  practicable. 

*  A  Receipt  to  prevCtii  the  illeffeftsof  a  raging  vanity 

<  in  an  author. 

f  When  the  fit  is^t  the  higheft,  take  of  pen,  ink^ 

*  and  paper,  q»  f.     Make  a  panegyric  on  yourfelf ;. 
'.ftaiFit  well  with  all  the  cardinal  virtues ;    feafon  to 

*  your  tafte  with  wit,  humour,  and  learning.     Yoa 

*  may  like  wife  add,  as  you  fee  occafion,  birth,  po* 
^  litenefs,  and  fuch  like. 

«  In  the  choice  of  your  ingredients,  be  fure  to  have 
'  a  particular  regard  to  your  fore  part.     If  your  ears 

*  are  fore  with  any  frelb  pulling,  or  your  b^ ch  with 

'  any  frefh  kicking,  infufe  a  double  portion  of  cour- 

*  age.     If  you  have  lately  betrayed  your  ignorance  {(y 

*  grofly  as  to  make  Ovid  guilty  of  two  falfe  quantities 

*  in  one  line,  dalh  plentifully  with  learning. 

*  If  you    are   publicly  fcnawn  to  be  an  infamous 

*  liar,  feafon  very  high  with  honour ;  if  you  arc  no- 

*  torioully  fprung  from  the  dun^hiU,  take  of  anceflors. 

*  from  the  Englifli  hiftory  at  the  leaft  half  a  dozeg, 

*  Etjic  de  ceteris, 

'  When  you  have  writ  your  panegyric,  you  may^ 

*  read  it  as  often  as  you  pleafe  ;  out  take  care  that  no- 

*  body  hears  you,  an^  then  be   fure  to— burn  your 
'  panegyriii. 

*  This  laft  operation,  I  own,  will  caufe  fome  pain  % 

*  but  when  it  is  confidered,  that;  if  you  do  not  burn  it 

*  yourfelf, 
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'  yourfelf,  other  people  will;    nay,  perhaps,   will 

*  treat  it  yet  worfe,  and  bring  it  to  a  much  more  djLf* 

*  honourable  and  ilinking  end,  a  wife  man  will  foon 
'  force  himi'eif  to  the  relation  of  putting  his  paa«- 

*  gyric  beyond  the  reach  of  mdlice. 

*  As  to  the  cure  of  envy,  1  need  not  give  the  re- 
^  *  ceipt  for  it  at  lei^th.     I,t  is  fufficient  to  direA  the 

'  choice  of  the  very  cpntrary  ingredients ;  that  is  to 

*  fay,  inHead  of  aU  the  good^  make  ufe  of  all  the 

<  bad  qualities  both  of  the  head  and  heart. 

*  And  here  likewife  you  are  to  examine  your  own 

*  fore  part ;  if  any  man  hath  ridiculed  you  with  wit 
'  and  Jtiumeur,  take  of  blockhead,  dunce,  and  fool, 

<  of  each  three  penfuils.     If  another  hath  kicked  and 

*  cuffed  you  iultiiy,  be  fure  to  becoward  him  well, 

*  and  if  the  afi'ault  was  in  public,  before   the   eyes 

*  of  many  gentlemen,  the  word  coward  can  never  be  too 

<  often  repeated. 

*  But  with  regard  to  this  laft,  great  caution  muft 
«  be  had  ;  firll,  that  the  perfon  fo  to  be  becowarded  be 

,  •-  firft  under  a  profecution  at  law  for  the  ailault,  and 
«  fecondly,    that   he    be    then  out  of  the  kingdom. 

*  Thefe  precautions  are  however  ufelefs,  if  you  ap- 

*  ply  your  fatire,  as  you  are  above  advifed  to 'apply 

<  your  panegyric,  1  mean  to  the  flames;   otherwife 
«  they  will  be  abundantly  neceiTary,   to  prevent  your 

«  ears  from  being  pulled,  till  they  refemble  thole  of  - 

*  the  afs  lately  cxpofed  at  the  Bedford  Cotfee-houfe.' 

I  ihall  conclude  this  paper  with  two  quotations; 
the  firll  is  from  the  mouth  of  Socrates.    '  Never  fpeak 

*  of  yourfelf :  for  he  who  commends  himfelf  is  vain; 

*  and  he  who  abufes  himfelf  is  abfurd.'     The  other  is 
,from  the  witty  Dr,  South.     ^  He   advifes  an  abufive 

*  writer  to  be,  of  all   others,  muft  cifcumfped  as  to 

*  his  own  anions,  feeing  he  is  fo  fure  of  meeting  with 

*  no  quarter.*  A  man  muft,  indeed,  be  molt  furi- 
oufly  mad,  who  fits  up  for  a  falirift,  when  it  is  fcarce 
pollible  for  him  to  difcharge  a  fingle  vice  at  any  o- 
thcr,  that  will  not  recoil  on  himielf.  In  a  word, ^ 
wich  my  friend  Horace  melius  non  tangere  clamo.  A 
hint,  which  thofe  *of  my  contemporary  writers,  who 
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limlferflaiidLitin,  will, , for  the  future;  I  hope,  ob- 
feire.     .. 


Numb.  61.     Saturday,  Auguft  29. 

Do  not  deffife  your  inferiors, 

THERE  is  hot  in  human  nature  a  mor^  odious 
difpofition,  than  a  pronenefs  to  contempt.  Nor 
is  there  any  which  more  certainjy  denotes  a  bad  mind": 
for  in  a  good,  and  a  benign  temper,,  there  can  be  no 
room  for  this  fenfation.  That  which  conftitutes  an 
objeft  of  contempt  to  the  malevolent^  becomes  the 
obje6l  of  other  paffions  to  a  worthy  ani  good-natured 
man  :  for  in  fuch  a  perfon,  wickednefs  and  vice  mud 
raife  hatred  and  abhorrence,  and  weaknefs  and  folly 
will  be  fure  to  excite  compaHTon  ;  fo  that  he  will  find 
no  objed  of  his  contempt,  in  all  the  aftions  of  men.  ' 
,  And  however  deteftable  this  quality,  which  is  a 
mixture  of  pride  and  ill-nature,  ma/  appear  when 
confidered  in  the  ferious  fchool  of  Heraclitus,  it  will 
prefent  no  Icfs  abfurd  and  ridiculous  an  idea  to  the 
laughing  fedl  of  Democritus,  efpecially  as  we  may 
obferve,  that  the  meaneft  and  bafeft  of  all  human  te- 
ings  are  generally  the  moft  forward  to  defpife  others. 
So  that  the  moft  contemptible  are  generally  the  moft 
contemptuous. 

I  have  often  wifhed  that  fome  of  thofe  curious  per- 
fons  who  have  employed  rheir  time  in  enquiring  into 
the  nature  and  aftions  of  feveral  infects,  fuch  as 
bee^  and^nts,  had  taken  fome  pains  to  examine  whe- 
ther they  are  not  apt  to  exprefs  any  contemptuous 
beihaviour  one  towards  another  ;  the  plain  fymptoms 
o^  which  might  poifiWy  be  difcovered  by  the^help  of 
microfcbpes.  It  is  fcarce  conceivable  that  the  queen 
bee,  amongft  the  hundred  gallants  which  (he  keeps 
for  her  own  recreation,  fhould  not  have  fo^e  efpeciaj 
iiaivourites  \  and  it  is  fall  as  likely*  that  thefe  favourites 

will  , 
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will  fo  carry  themfelves  towards  dieir  biipthrem  ai  (9- 
difplay  fufHcient  marks  of  their  contempt  to  the  ^f^ 
of  an  accurate  difcoyerer  in  the  manners  of  the  rep« 
tile  world.  For  my  own  part^>  I  have  remarked 
many  inftances  of  contempt  amongft  amimals,  whick 
1  have  ferther  obferved  to  increale  in  [proportion  to 
the  dccreafe  of  fuch  fpecies,  in  the  rank  and  or- 
der  of  the  animal  creation.  Mr»  Ellis  inform^  me  that 
he  never  could  di  (cover  any  the  leaft  indication  of 
contempt  in  the  lions  under  his  care ;  the  horfe>  1 
am  forry  to  fay  it^  gives  us  fome,  the  afs  many  more> 
the  turkey-cock  more  ftill^  and  the  toad  is  fuppofed 
to  burft  itfelf  frequently  with  the  violence  of  tliis  paf^ 
fion.  To  purfue  it  gradually  downwards  would  be 
too  tedious.  It  may  be  reafonably  fuppo€sd  to  arrive- 
at  a  prodigious  height  befose  it  defcends  to  the'loufe.. 
With  what  a  degree  of  contempt  may  we  conceive 
that  a  fubflantial  free -holder^  of  this  kind,  who  ifr 
well  eftabliihed  in  the  head  of  a  beggar,  wench,,  con- 
iiders  a  poor  vagabond  loufe,  who  hath  ftrayed  int© 
the  head  of  a  woman  of  quality ;  where  it  is  im 
hourly  danger  p£  being  ariefted  by  the  mercilefs  haiids> 
©f  her  woman ! 

This  may  perhaps  feem  to  fome  a  very  ridicaloaf^ 
image,  and  as  ridiculous  as  I  apprehend  to  a  being 
©f  a  fuperior  order  will  appear  a  cohtemptuoua^ 
man  ;  one  ftuifed  up  with  fome  trifling,  perhaps  fan<» 
cied.fuperiority,  and  looking  round  him  with>  difdain^ 
on  thofe  who  are  perhaps  lo  nearly  his  equals,  that 
to  fuch  a  being  as  I  have  juft  mentioned,  the  difference 
may  be  as  inconiiderable  and  imperceptibTe  between 
the  defpifer  and  the  de/pifed,  as  the  difference  be«- 
tween  two  of  the  meaneft  in  feds  may  feem  to  us. 

And  as  a  very  good  mind,  as  I  have  before  obfervedy 
will  give  no  entertainment  to  any  fuch  affedion  ;  fb 
neither  will  a  fenfibte  mind,  J  am  pei^uaded,  Uni^ 
much  opportunity  to  exert  it.  If  men  would  jnakt^ 
but  a  moderate  ufe  of  that  felf-examination,  which 
philofophers  and  divines  have  recotfimended  to  theni^ 
U  would  tend  greatly  to  the  cure  of  this  difpoiittoii 
^heir  contempt  would  then,  perhaps,  as  their  charity 
i£  {aid  to  db^  begin  at  home.     T<?  ^y  tr^th,  amaa: 

hath 
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hatk  this  better  chance 'of  defpifins;  himftlf,  th^nhe 
hadi  of  defpifisg -Others,  as  he  is  likely  to  know  him- 
ielf  beft,  ' 

Bat  I  am  Aiding  into  a  more  ferious  vein  than  I  in- 
tendcfd.     In  the  jiefidue  of  this  paper,  therefore,  I  wiU 
confine  myfelf  to  one  particular  confideration  only  ;  > 
one  which  will  give  as  ridiculous  an  idea  of  contempt,     , 
and  afford  as  ftfong  diiTuafives  agaioft  it,  as  any  other 
which  at  prefent  fuggefts  itfelf. 

The  tonfideration  I  mean  is,  that  contempt  is, 
generally  at  Icaft^,  mutual,  and  that  there  is  fcarcc 
jmy  one  man  who  defoifes  another  without  being  at 
*hc  fame  time  defpiieci  by  him,  of  which  I  Ihall  en- 
deavour to  produce  fome  few'inftances. 

A«  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  SquanderfleW, 
at  the  head  of  a  Taft  retinue,  paffes  by  Mr.  Mofel5 
fittckr^m,  <dtizen  and  taylor,  in  hrs  chaifb  and  one^ 

*  See  there  !*  fays  my  lord,  with  an  air  of  the  higheft 
cotttempt,  *  ihftt  raical  Buckram,  with  his  fat  wife, 

*  I  fuppofe  he  is  going  to  his  country  houfe,  for  fuck 

*  fellows  muft  have  their  country  houie,  as  well  as  their 

*  vehicle.  Thefe  are  the  rafcals  that  compQain  of  wan^ 

*  of  trade.'  Bodkram,  on  the  other  fide,  is  nofoonw 
x^t/6¥ewed  from  the  fear  of  being  vvm  owr,  befbre^hc 
ceCild  get  out  of  the  way,  than  taming  to  his  wife^ 
•he  cries,  *  Yery  fine,  faith !  an  honeft  citizen  is  to  be 

*  r4ia  over  by  fiich  fcllbwB  as  thefe,  who  drive  abotrt 
'  -their  coaches  and  Hx  with  other  peopte*8  monev. 
f  SeQ>  my  dear,  what  an  eqaxpage  he  hath,  and  yet  he 

*  cannot  find  ntoney  to  pay  an  hoheit  <tradefman.  He 
'  is  ab&re  fifteen  hunrdred  pounds  deep  in  my  bodks ; 

*  how  1  defpife  fuch  lords  P      ' 

Lady  Fanny  Rantun,  from  the  fJde-box,  calling  her 
eyes  on  an  honeft  pawnbroker's  wife  below  her,  bids 
Lady  Betty  her  companion  take  notice  of  that  crea- 
tine in  the  pit ;  *  Did  you  ever  fee.  Lady  Betty,'  fays 
fce^  ^  fech  a  iftrahgc  wretch  ?  how  the  ankward  mon- 

*  fteris  dreflbdl*  The  good  woman  at  the  fame  timfe 
Airveykig  Lady  Fanny,  and  offended,  perhaps,  at  ft 
fcornful  Tmile  which  fhe  fees  in  her  countenance,-** 
Wkifpers  her  friend.—*  Obferve  Lady  Fanny  Rantun.     ' 

*  As  great  airs  m  that  fine  lady  gives  herfelf>  my  huf- 

•  .  *  band 
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*  band  hath  all  her  jewels  under  lock  and  key  ;  what 
'  a  contemptible  thing  is  poor  qaality  V  ,   ' 

Is  there  on  earth"  a  greater  objeft  of  contempt  than 
a  poor  fcholar  to  a  ^l^ndid  beau  ;  unlefs  perhaps  the 
fplendid  beau  to  the  poor  ftholar  !  the  philofopherand 
the  world,  the  man  of  bufinefs  and  the  man  of  plea* 
fure,  the  beauty  and  the  wit,  the  hypocrite  and  the 
profligate,  the  covetous  and  fquanderer,  are  all  alike 
mftances  of  this  reciprocal  contempt. 

Take  the  fame  obfervations  into  the  loWeft  life,  and 
we  ihall  find  the  fame  pronenefs  to  defpife  each  o* 
ther.  The  common  foldier,  who  hires  himfelf  out  to 
be  Ihot  at  for  five-pence  a  day  ;  who  is  the  only  flave 
in  a  free  country,  and  is  liable  to  be  fcnt  to  any  part 
of  the  woHd  without  his  confent,  and  whilft  at  "home 
fubjcft  to  the  fevereft  punifhments,  for  offences  which 
are  not  to  be  found  in  our  law  books ;  yet  this  noble 
perfonage  looks  with  a  contemptuous  air  dh  all  his' 
brethren  of  that  order  in  the  commonwealth,  whether 
of  mechanics  or  hufbandmen,"  from  whence  'he  was 
himfelf  taken.  On  the  other  hand,  however  adorned 
with  his  brickdufl- coloured  cloth,  and  bedaubed  with 
^orfted  lace  of  a  pefnny  a  yard,  th^  very  gentleman 
foldier  ir~as  much  defpiied  in  his  turn,  by  the  vrhlfi- 
ling  carter,  who  comforts  himfelf,  that  he  is  a  free 
Englifhman,  and  will  live  with  no  mafter  any  longer 
than  he  likes  him;  nay,  and  though  he  never  was 
worth  twenty  (hillings  in  his  life,  is  ready  to  anfwer  a 
captain,  if  he  offends  him, — **  D'-^n  you,  fir,  who  are 
**  you  ?  is  it  not  We  that  pays  you  ? " 

This  contemptuous  difpofition  is  in  reality  the  fure  ' 
attendant  on  a^ean  and  bad  mind  in  every  ftation  ; 
on  the  contra/y,  a  great  and  good  man  will  be  free 
from  it,  whether  he  be  placed  at  the  top  or  bottom  of 
life;  I  was  therefore  not'  a  little  pleafed  with  a  re- 
buke given  by  a  blackihoe  boy,  to  another,  who  had 
cxprefled  his  contempt  "of  one  of  the  modern  town- 
fmartsl  *  Why  Ihould  yoa  defpjfe  him.  Jack  ?*  faid 
the  honeft  lad ;  *  we  are  all  what  the  Lord  pjeafed  to 
«  make  us,*  / 
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I  will  conchide  this  paper  with  a  ftory  which  a  gen- 
tleman of  honour  averred  to  me  to  be  truth.  I^is 
coach  being  ftopt  in  Piccadilly  by  two  or  three  carts^ 
which>  according  to  cuftom,  were  placed  direAly 
acrofs  the'way  ;  he  obferved  a  very  dirty  fellow,  who 
appeared  to  belong  to  a  nwid  cart,  give  another  fel- 
low feve^al  lafhes  with  his  Whip,  and  at  the  fame  time 
heard  bim  repeat  more  tban  once—"  D — n  you,  I 
•*  will  teach  you  manners  to  your  betters.*'  My  faend 
coold  not  eafily  from  thefe  words  divine  what  might 
poffibly  be  the  ftation  of  the  unhappy  fufferer,  till 
at  length,-  to  the  great  fatisfadion  of  his  curiofity,  Jie 
difcovered  that  he  was  the  drivcrof  a  duft-cart  ar^wn 
by  aires. 
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GRAND      JURY,     ^c. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Grand  Jury, 

TH  E  R  £  is  no  part  in  all  the  excellent  frame  of 
oilr  conftitution,  which  an  Enelifliman  can,  I 
think,  contemplate  with  fuch  delight  and^  admira- 
tion ;  nothing,  which  mufifill  him  with  fuch  grati- 
tude to  our  earlieft  anceilors,  as  that  branch  of  Britiih 
liberty, .  from  which,  gentlemen, 'you  derive  your  au^ 
thority  of  afTembling  here  oh  this  day. 

The  inlHtution  of  juries,  gentlemen,  is  a  privilege 
ipdiich  diftinguiihes  the  liberty  of  Engliihmen  from 
thofe  of  all  other  nations ;  for  as  we  find  no  traces  of 
this  in  the  antiquities  of  the  Jews,  or  Greeks,  or  Ro- 
mans ;  fo  it  is  an  advantage,  which  is  at  prefent  fole- 
]y  confined  to  this  country ;  not  {o  much,  I  appre-  ' 
hend,  from  the  reafons  affigned  by  Fortefqne,  in  his 
book  ifs  LauMhus,  cmp,  29.  namely,  **  becaufe  there 
««  arc  more  huibandmen,  and  fewer  freeholders,  in 
**  other  countries  ;**  as  becaufe  other  countries  have 
Icfs  of  freedom  than  this ;  and  being  for  the  moft  part 
fnbje£ked  to  the  abfolute  wills  of  their  governors,  hold 
tkeir  lives,  liberties,  and  properties,  at  the  difcretion 
of  thofe  governors,  and  not  under  the  proteftion  of 
certain  iawe.    In  fuch  countries,  it  would  be  abfurd  to 

look 
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look  for  any   (hare  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the 

people. 

And  if  juries  in  general  be  fo'  very  fignal  a  blefling* 
to  this  nation,  as  Fortefcue,  in  the  bo<3c  I  have  juft 
cited,  thinks  it :  **  A  method,  fays  he,  much  more 
**  available  andeffcdual  for- the  trial  of  truth,  than  is 
*^*  the  form  of  any  other  laws  of  the  world,  as  it  is  far- 
**  ther  from  the  danger  of  corruption  and  fuborna- 
*'  tion  ;*•  what,  gentlemen,  (ball  we  fay  of  theinfti- 
tfttion  of  gl^and  juries,  by  which  an  lEngliihman,  fo 
far  from  being  con vi died,  cannot  be  even  tried,  not 
even  put  on  his  trial  in  any  capital  cafe,  at  the  fuit 
of  the  crown ;  unlefs,  perhaps,  in  one  or  two  very 
fpecial  inftances,  till  twelve  men  at  the  leaft  have  faid 
CIV  their  oathf^  that  th<H'e  is  a  probable 'caafe  for  hit 
accufation  I  furely,  we  may  in  a  kind  of  rapture  cry 
out  with  Fortefcue,  fpeaking  of  the  fecond  jury, 
«*  Who  then  can  unjufljy.  die  in  England  for  any  cn- 
'*  minal  offence,  feeing  he  may  have  fo  many  helps 
«*  for  the  favour  of  his  life,  and  that  none  may  con- 
*^  dema  htm  but  his  neiehboors,  good  and  lawful 
*f  men,  againft  whom  he  hath  no  manner  of  excep- 
**  tion?" 

To  trace  the  cH*iginal  of  this  great  and  fingolar 
privilege,  or  to  fay  when  and,  how  it;  began ,  is  nob 
an  eafy  tafk ;  fo.ob&urc  ind.eed.  are  the  foot* fteps  of  it 
through- the  firft^ages  of  our  hiftony,  that  my  Lord 
Hale,  and.evcn  my  Lord.  Cokej  feem:  to  havededinedr 
it»  Nay»  this  latter,  in  his  account  of  his  fecond-ort 
petty  jury,  is  very  foccin^Et;  and  contents  himfelf^ 
with  faying,  Co,  Lit.  155.  ir,  that. itis very  antteniamd: 
before  the  Conqueft. 

Spclman,  in.his  life'of  Alfred^,  lib.  ii.  pag.  71.  will 
have  that  prince  to  h«v©  been. the  fir A'foiiaderaofj u«*- 
ries ;  but  in  truth  they>are  m«clix>ldGr>  TihA  very  pro*- 
bably  had  fowc  eadlicnce  even  among  the.  Biitons.  'The* 
Normans  likewife  luu^.aatiently  the  benefit  of  juvie?, 
as  appears  in  the  Cuftomierde  Normandy;;  andibme^* 
thing  like  ^and.j  attest  too  we-iind.m  that  book  undert 
the  title  Suit.de  Murdyr. 

Bradon,    whot .wrote   in  the. reign >  of  Heniftto 
third,  in  his  book  i//  Corona,  caf.  1.  gives -a  plain  ac- 
count 
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tount  of  this  matter :  and  by  him  it  appears,  that  the 
grand  juries  before  the  juftices  in  fiyre  differed  very 
little  at  that  time  from  what  they  now  are>  before  juf- 
tfces  affigned  to  keep  the  peace,  oyer  and  terminer, 
And  gaol-delivery,  nnlefs  in  the  manner  of  chufing 
them,  and  unlefs  in  One  other  refpedl ;  there  being 
then  a  grand  jury  fworn' for  every  hundred  5  where- 
as at  prefent  one  ferves  for  the  whole  county,  li« 
berty,  &c. 

But  before  this  time,  our  anceftors  were  fenfible  of 
the  great  importance  0/  this  privilege,  and  extremely, 
je^ous  of  it,  "as  appears  by  the  twenty- ninth  chapter 
^f  the  great  ^harter^  granted  by  King  John,  and  cdn-' 
ftrmed  oy  Henry  the  third.  For  tlvus  my  Lord  Coke,; 
2  Infiit,  46.  expounds  that  chapter.^  Nuflus  hBer  bomtt, 
<afiatttr,  &c.     *  No  man  Ihall  be  t^ken,'tHat  is  (fays. 

*  he)  restrained  of  liberty,  by  petition  or  fuggeftion  to, 

*  the  king  and  his  council;  unleJs  it  be  by  indidlrrient. 

*  or  prefentment  of  good  ,artd  lawf\il  men,,  whe^  llicli 

*  deeds  be  donc'^*         '     . '       '         .     '  ,,  \      -^ 
'  And  fo  jnft  a'Sjalde  have;  our 'atic^tors  alw^ys^^fet  pa, 

this  giTiit  Bratich'bf'ou/iibei-ties^  and  fo  jealpus.  have^' 
they  b^en  of ^'an^  attiejfrif><  to  dimlnifh  it,  that  whdn  3i 
commi 
a«rard< 

*  ii  w 

505.  ^' 

*  tefti 
•bet 

••  out- 

•  u%i 

*  of  J 

*•  of  tl 

Aii< 
the^  cc 
lent  T\ 
to^ha^ 
it  paM 
wMtl 
^gefti 
titute 
and  w 

Vo;     _ 
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and  for  which  Mr.  Rapin,  with  a  juller  indignation, 
tells  qs  he  knows  no  name  odious  enough^  made  no 
icruplQ  to  facrifice  to  the  paiHons  of  the  king,  and  his 
miniflers,  the  lives  of  the  mod  diilinguilhed  lords  of 
the  kingdom,  as  well  as  tl^e  liberties  and  privileges  of 
the  people.  Even  in  that  reign,  gentlemen,  our  an- 
ceflors  could  not,  as  Mr.  Lambard  remarks,  be  brought 
by  apy  neceflity  of  the  times',  to  give  up,  m  any  fingle 
ihftance,  this  their  invaluable  privilege. 

Another  confiderable  attempt  to  deprive  the  fu^jed 
of  the  benefit  of  grand  juries  was  made  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  Henry  the  feveurti.  The  pretence  of  this  a£k 
jof  parliament,  was  the  wilful  concealments  of  grand- 
jurors,  in  their  inquefts  ;  and  ^y  it  *  power ^was  given 
'to  the  juilices  of  aflize  in  their  feflions,  and  to  the 
«  juftices  of  peace  in  every  county,  upon  information 
^  for  the  king,  to  hear  and  determine  all  offences  and  * 

•  contempts  (faving  treafon,  murder,  or  felony)   by 

•  any  perfon  againit  the  cffe^  of  any  ftatute.' 

My  Lord  Coke,  in  his  4th  Inflitutc;.  fol.  40.  fets-  , 
forth  this  a£t  at  large,  not  sfi  ar  Kw  w&ich  in^his  time 
had  any  force,  but.  in  terrorem;   and,  as  he  himfelf 
f^ys,  that  the  like  fhoald  n^ver  be  attempted  in  any 
f\]tur6  parliament. 

*  Thi^  ^d,  fays  l»ord  Coke,  had  a  fair  flattering 
^'  preamble  ;  but,  in  the  execution, .  tended  diametri-. 

•  cally  contrary ;   viz.  to  the  high  difpleafure  of  AI- 

•  mighty  God  i  and  to  the  great  let,  nay,  the  utter 

•  fubveffion  of  the  oopinion  ^aw^   namely,  by  depriv-* 

•  ing  the  fufcjed  of  that  great  privilege  of  being  ih- 

•  dialed  and  tried  b/  a  jury  of  their  countrymen*' 

By  '  t  writer  I  have- 

>|ufl  ci  imit  upon  the 

fubjed  effious.      And 

we  re2  i£l  tpok  place, 

Sir  A^  Ion,  who  was 

ihade  ^as  fined  two. 

thoufs  ^n  ^hundred  of 

which  kvay  of  compo* 

fition,  :  Impofed  for  a 

crime  ^  1  is  taken  of  it 

iithiilory.  .      '  . 
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Our  anceftors,  however,  bore  no>  long  this-mva- 
ijon  on  their  li  Gerties  ;  foV  in  the  very  firft  year  of 
King  Henry  VUI.  this  flagitious  a  A  was  repealed,  and 
tlie  adyifers  of  all  the  extortions  qommitted  by  it  wcr^r 
defefve dlyfacrificed  to  the^  public  rerentitSent, 

Ge.ntkmen,  I  fliall  mention  but  two  more  i^tta!cfes 
•n  this  moil  valuable  of  all  our  liberties ;  the  firll  of 
which  was  indeed  the  greateil  of  all,  I  mean  that 
curfed  court  of  Star-chamber,  which  was  ereded  un- 
der, the  lame  king. 

I  ihall  not  before  you,  gentlemen,  enter  Into  a  con- 

tpfl  with  my  Lord  Coke,,  whe^ier  thjs  cour^  liad  a 

much  older  exiftence,  or  whether  it  firlt  bejgun  under^ 

vi9\e  ftatute  of  3  Henry  VII,     For  my  part,  I  clearly 

thi«k  the  latter. 

I.  Becaufe  the  ftatute  which  eredls  it  mentions  no* 
fuch  court  as  then  exifting,  and  molt  inanifeflly  fpeaks 
the  language  of  creation,  not  oFconfirmation. 

II.  Becaufe  it  was  exprefly  fo  undcrllood  by  the 
judges,  within  five  years  after  the  ftatute  Was  made, 
as  appears  by  the  year-book  of  8  Henry  VII.  Pa/ch. 
fol.  13.  ,Plac.  7.  ;      ^  ,       f. 

Laftly,  Becaufe  all  our  hiftorif^ns  and  law-writers 
before  that  time  are  filent  concerning  any  fuch  court ; 
for  as  to  the  records  and  ads  of  parliament  cited  by^ 
my  Lord  Coke,  they  are  moft  evidently  to  be  ^pHe'd. 
only  to  the  king  and  council^  to  whom,  in  old  time, 
complaints  were,  in  very  extraordinary  cafes,  pre-, 
ferred. 

This  old  court,  myXord  Coke  himfelf  confefles,  fat 
,  very  rarely ;  ,fo  rarely  indeed,  that  there  are  no  traces 
left  of  its  proceedings,  j^t  leaft  of  any  fuch  as  were  af- 
terwards had  under  the  authority  of  the  ftatute.  Had  , 
this  court  had  an  original  exiftence  in  the  conftitutioli, 
I  do  not  fee  why  the  great  lawyer  is  fo  fevere  againft 
the  before-mentioned  a6t  of  the  eleventh  of  Henry 
■VH.  or  how  he  can,  with  any  propriety,  call  the  li- 
berty of  being  gccufed  and  tried  only  by  juries,  the 
bif  tn-right  of  an  EngUlli  fubjedl. 

The  other  inftance  was  that  of  the  High-commiffion 
^.    court,   inftituted  by  parliament  in  the  firft  year  of 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

m  z   ,      -    '    '         This 
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This  aft  likewife  pretends  to.  refer  to  an  authority  in 
tieing.  The  title  of  it  is.  Aft  A€t  reftoring  to  the 
crowrt  the  ahtient  jurifdidtion,  &:c»  By' which,'  faith. 
Lord  Coke,  4  Inft.  525.  the  nature  of  the  aft  doth 
appear,  viz.  that  it  is  an  aft  of  reftitu,tioii. 

And  hence  the  court  of  Common  Eieas,  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.  well  argued,  that  the  aft^eing  tneant  to 
reftorc  to  th6  Crowft  the  anticnt  ecclefiaflfcal  Jurifdic- 
tion,  the  comiftiflioners  could  derive  no  other  power 
from  it  than  before  belonged  to  that  ecckfiaftical  jurif- 
diftion.  ; 

But  however  neceflary,  as  my  Lord  Coke  fays,  4 
Infl.  326.  this  aft  might  have  been  at  its  firft  creation^ 
or/howeyer  the  intention  of  thelegiflature  might  hav'fe 
been  to  reflrain  it,  either  as  to  time  or  perfons,  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  the  <:ommiffioners  extended  its  jurif* 
diftion,  in  m^ny  cafes,  to  the  great  grievance  of  the 
fubjeft,  and  to  the  depriving  them  of  that  privilege 
which  I  have  jull  mentioned  to  be  the  birth-right  of 
;tn  En^^liihipan. 

The  ufes  ma(ie  of  thefe  courts,  and  particularly  un- 
der that  unhappy  Prince  Charles  J.  need  not  be  men- 
tiorled.  They  are  but  too  well  known.  Let  it  fuiHce, 
that  the  fpiiit  of  our  anq^dors  at  lail  prevailed  over 
xhefc  invafions  of  their  liberties,  and  thefe  courts  were 
for  ever  abolilhed.  , 

'  And,  gentlemen,  if  we  have  juft  reafon  to  admire 
the  great  bravery  and  lleadinefs  of  thofe  our  anceftors, 
in  defeating  all  the  attempts  of  tyranny  againll  this 
excellent  branch^of  our  conlHtution,  we  fhall  have  no 
.  lefs  reafon,  I  apprehend,  to  e^tol  that  great  wifdom, 
which  t^ey  have  from  time  to  time  demonftrated,  in 
well  ordering  and  regulating  their  juries  ;  fo  as  to  pre- 
fer ve  them  as  clear  as  poffible  from  all  danger  of  cor- 
ruption.    In  this  light,  gentlemen,  we  ought  to  con- 
uder  tlie  feveral  laws  by  which  the  morals,  the  cha- 
rafter,    the  (Ubflance,    and  good  demeanor  , of  jurors. 
'  are  regulated.      Thefe  jurors,    gentlemen,    mufl    be 
good  and  lawful  meti,  of  reputation  and  fubftance  in 
^  wieir  county,    chofen   at   the  nomination  of  neither 
pSrty,   abfolutely  difinterefted  and  indifferent  ia  the 
caufe  which  they  are  to  try.^   Upon  the  whole,  the 
3  exceliepce 
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txcdleacf&.of  our  conftitutioo^  and  th^  gre^  vuiiUoQi 
of  our  laws,  which  Fortefcue,  my  Lord  Coke^  an4 
many  other  great;  writers,  have  *fo  highly  extolled,  i$ 
In  no  one  ini^nce  10  tS'ttly  admi||bk  asiia  ^|ii$'iDfti£. 
tution  fvf  our  juries^.  i*        l    v? 

I  hope,  gentjeiBcn^  I  fliall  oot  1^  though)^  iB^frR- 
nent^  in  having  taken  up  {6  much  of  your  ti^^o  i^isjiy 
you  the.  great  dignity  ai^d  importance  of,  t)i^^od)Cf 
^hich  you  are  now  afTembled  here  to  t^^ecutej^  fAe 
juries  pf  which  it  is  incumbent  on  me  ^n^(ely  to  opeft 
to  you,;  and  this  I  ihall  endeavour  in  the  bell  mar^nei: 
I  amiable.  •        ,     .  1  : 

The  difcy,  gemlemen,  of  a  grand  juror,  is  tp  >^n-^ 
jquiK^  of  ^U  <:rimes  and  roifdemeano^^^s.  wba^fqe^rj 
which  diayCi  been  committed  in'  t)|e,cpqn?y-0r  iibci  ;:y 
^r-  which  he  ferves  as  a  grand  Wiw, ,  and  which  ^-« 
lanywife  cognizable  by  the  court;  ii^  Which  he  is^fwor^ 
tftenquir«<  i  .....  \ 

r  At^d  this  en.quiry  is  in  a  twofold  manner,  by  w^y 
pf  in4i^imeat,;ai4d  by  way  of  prefentmentf.i     .^ ,;-  i  \ 

Which- two  words,^  Mr.  Lambard,  fo,l^«46i^  thu# 
explains :'  •         .  ... 

.  '  A  prefentment,  fay»  he,  I  take  10  be  a  meer  dereft 
jnift^tioii  of  the  jurors  themfelves>  and  an  indid^n^eni 
is  the  verdict  of  the  }urors,  grounded  upon  the  accu*. 
iation  of  a  third  per(on  ;  fo  that  a  prefentmcnt  is- but 
«  declaration  of  the  jurors,  without  any  bill  o^red 
bffore;  ^and'an  indi^iment  is  their  fading  of  4  ^11  of 
accufatipa  to  be  true»*  ' .  » 

The;  ufual  method  of  charge  hath  been  to /tin  oyer 
the  feveral  articles,,  or  heads  of  crimes,  which  might 
poffibJy  become  fubj^^^  to  the  enquiry  of  the  grand 
jury. 

This,  we  find  in  Bradon,  who  writ  fo  long  ago  as 
theXfeign  of  Henry  HI.  was  the  pradlice  of  the  juilice^^ 
in  EpCi  I.  iii.  c.  1.  And  my  Lord  Coke  fays,  4  Infh 
183;  that  the  charge  to  be  given  at  the  fefiion^  of 
the  peace  confifteth  of  two  parts;  laws  <?ccleiiaflical 
for  the  peace  of  the  church,  and  laws  civil  and  tern* 
poral  for  the  peace  of  the  land.  Aiid  Mr.  Lambard v 
m  his  Eireaarcha,  giv^s  the  whole  form  of  the  charge 
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at  length,  in  which  he  recapitulates  evtry  article  whkh 

was  at  that* time  enquirable  in  the  feifions. 

Buti  genriemen,  1  think  I  miy  be  excafe^i  at  pre- 
^nt'froiS  taking  upSb  ranch  «f  yodr  time ;  for  though 
we  are  affcnibled  to  ^jrercife  the  jurifdiftiofl  of  a  Very 
antient  atid  honovrablie  liberty,  yet,  as  thereJs*^no- 
ther  feffion^  of  justices  within  that  bounty  of  which 
thfs  liberty  is  a  part,  before  whom  indfftmen^s  for 
$11  crimes  of  the  deeper  dye  are  ofoally  preferird,  it 
ieems  rather  to  favour  of  oi^entation  than  utility,  to 
run  oi^r  thofe  articles  which  ih  great  probability  will 
not  come  before  you. 

And  indeed  a  perfeft*  knowledge  of  the  law  in  thefc 
roattei'S  is  not  necciTary  to  a  grand  juror  ;  for  m  all 
cafes  of  indi^ments,  whether  for  a  greater  6r'leircr,  a 
p«blie  Of  private  crime,  the  bufinefs  of  a  grand  jnry  is 
only  to  attend  to  the  evidence  for  thelcing ;  and  if  on 
that  evidence  there  fhall  appear  a  probable  eaufe  for 
the  accufation,  they  are  to  find  the  bill  true>  without 
likening  to  any  circumilances  of  defence,  or  to  any 
matter  of  law.  ■ 

And  therefore  my  Lord  Hale,  vol.  IF.  fol  158.  puts 
this  cafe  :  '  If  A.  be  killed  by  B.  io  that^the  tocHbn 
'  of  thi  flayer  and  flain  be  certain  ;  and  abilf  or  mat'-' 
'  der  be  prcfented-  to  the  grand  jury,  regteki*ly  they 
^  ought  to-find  the  bill  for  murder,  andnot  for  man* 

•  ftaiaghter,  or  fe  defendendo  ;  becaufe  otherwifc  ofende 
,  *^  riiiy  be  fna6thered  without  due  trial ;   and  whtcn  the 

•  party  comes  on  his  trial,  the  whole  hJtX'^W  ble  ex- 

•  amined  before  the  court  and  the  petty  jury  ;  for  if 
f  a  man  kills  B.  in  his  own  defence,  or  p^r  inforttt- 
'  niiwtf  or'poflibly  in  executing  the  proccfs  of   law 

•  upon  an  aflault  made  upon  him,  or  in  his  own  de? 

•  fence  on   the  highway,  or  in  defence  of  his  houfe 

•  againft  thofe  that  come  to  rob  him  (ih  which^three 

•  lait  cafes  it  is  neither  felony  ndr  forfeiture,  but,  up- 

•  on  not  guilty  pleaded,  he  ought  to  be  acquitted)  yet 

•  if  the  grand  inqueil  iind  an  ignoramus  upon  the  bill, 

•  or  find  the  fpecial  matter,  whereby.the  prifoner  is 

•  difmifled  and  difcharged,  he  may  neverthelefs  be  in- 

•  difted"  for  iwurder  feven  years  after ;    whereas,   if 

•  upoa  a  proper  finding  he  had  bcei^  acquitted,   he 

oottld 
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*"  coald  never  afterward^  be  again  arraigned  without 

*  having  the  plea  of  autrrfois  acquit,* 

This  doilrine  of  the  learned  chief  juftice  yon  will 
apply  to  whatever  cafe  may  come  before  you :  foir 
iroerever  you  fhall  find  probable  caufe,  upon  the  oaths 
of  the"king*s  witnefie^^  you  wiH  not  difcharge  your  • 
oiHce  without  finding  the  bill,  to  be  true,  fhewing  no 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  crime,  or  the  degree^  of 
t^e  guilt ;  which  are  matters  proper  fbr  the  cogni- 
zance and  determination  of  the  coifK  oi^ly, 

I  mu(i  not  howe^  omit,  on  ihe  authority  of  the 
laftrmentioned  judge,  H.  P.  C.  ii.  157.  *  that  if, 
■*  upo«  the  hearings  the  king's  evidence,  or  upon  your 

*  own  knowledge  of  the  inci^edibility  of«be  witneiTey, 
'  you  fliall  be  diffatisfied,"  you  hiay  then  return  the 
'  bWVigncramus.* 

It  is  true,  my  Lotd  Hjle  confines  thiafto  indiftments 
for  capital  ofiences;  but  I  fee  no  reafon  why  it  may 
not  be  extended  to  any  indiftment  whatever. 

One  caution  moK  occurs  on  this  head  of  indifti 
meht ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  fccrecy.  To  have  revealed 
the  kiiag^' counfel  diWoftd  tp  the  ^rand"  jurors  was 
ibrmerly  taken  to  be  fefony ;  nay,  judice  Shard,  in  the 
27th  year  of  the  book  of  affixes,  Pkcit.  63.  doubted 
-whether  it  was  not  treafon  s  and  though  at  this  day 
the  law  be  nOtfb  (evere,  yet  is  this  ftill  a  very  great 
soifdemeanor,  and  finabk  as  fuch,  and  is  moreover  a 
manifefl  brtach  of  yoiir  oath. 

'I  come  nowi  gentlemen,  to  the  fecbnd- branch  of 
your  duty;  namely,  that  of  pr^fentirig  all  oftenies 
which  ihall  come  to' youf  knowledge.  .r    .. 

And  this  is  AiucK  more  painful,  and  of  greater  difH'- 
culty  than  the  former  5  for  here  you  are  'obliged, 
without  any  direft  ace  a  ration,  to  inform  yourfelves  as 
well  as  is  poflible  of  the  truth  of  the  fad,  and  in  fomfe 
meafure  Hkewife  to  bfe  conufant  6f  thbfe  laws^^hic^ 
fu bjeA  offences  to  yotjr  prefentment.  * 

Upon  this  head,  therefore,  I  Ihall  beg  leave  to  re- 
mind you^f  thofc  articles  which  feerh  to  be  moft' wor- 
thy of  your  enqniry,  at  this  time ;  for  indeed  it  would 
be  ui^lefs  and  tedious  to  enumerate  thfe  whole  cata- 
logue of  mifdemeanors,  that  are  to  be  found  in  our 
K  4.      \       •  ftatutc 
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fiattttes ;  many  of  whi^h«  dxoi^gk  ftUl  in  (oftce,  am 
by  the  changes  of  times  and  faf^ions^  become  antk 
qtiated,  and  of  little  ufe.  Cejfante  ration*  Itgis^  ceffat 
&  if/a  Ux ;  and  there  are  fo/ne  accidental  and  tea)- 
porary  evils^  wbich  at  particular  ^afons  iiave,,  like 
aa  epidemic  diftempcf , .  affie^ed  fociety,  bttJ^-  have  af- 
terwards difappeared,  or  at  leaH  ma^e  -very  ^aint  eff- 
forts  to  corrupt  t^e  public  morals.  ,  The  laws  made 
to  fupprefs  fuch*  though  v«ry  wholefome  and  aecef- 
fary  at  the  time^f^  their  creation,  become  obfolete 
with  th6  evil  whif)i  occaiioned  them»  and  whicb  they 
were  intended  to  cure,  But^,  gentlemen^  there  ar» 
evils  of  a  more  durable  kind,  which-  rather  refem- 
ble  pro^ical  than  •  epidemic  difeafes ;  ai^d  which  have 
fo  iaye^ated  tl^e^felves  in  the  blood  of.  the.  body 
politic,  that  they  are  perhaps  never  |»  b^  totally 
eradicated.  Thefe  it  will  be  alwap  the  duty  of  the 
magiilrate  to  paUiate  and  keep  dawn  as  piuch  as  pof- 
fible.  And  thefe,  gentlemen,  are  the  oufdemeanor^ 
©f  which  you  arc  to  prefent  ^s  many^^;Come  to 
your  knQwle4gr.  .  >     .:  -       .)      :      - 

And  firft,  gentlemen,  I  will  r^iad  you, of  pe^ 
fenting  all  offences  committcid-iajni^iately^ainjft  thl^ 
Pivine  Being;  for  though  all  crimes  do  inclu(^  \% 
ihem  fome  degree  of  £ny  and  may.therelbre  be  confi- 
^QTtd  as  offences  ag^inft  the  Almighty  j  yet  there  are 
ibme  more  dire£kly  levelled  at  his  honour,  and  which 
the  temporal  laws  do  puniih  as  fuc.h* 

And,  1.  all  blaijphe^ious  cpcpreilions  againil  any 
one  of  th§  {acred  perfons  in  the  Tripity,  are  feverely 
punifliable  by  the  common  law  ;  for,  as  my  lord  Hale^ 
fays,  in  Taylor's  Cafe,  i  Vent.  293,  3  Keb.  607-  621. 
S.  C-.  'Such  kind  of  wicked  blafphemous  words  are 
^  not  only  an  offence  againft  God  and  religion,  butv 
*  a  crime  againft  the  laws,  ftate,  and  government  C 
j^nd  in  that  cafe  the  defendant  for  blafphemy,  toa 
horrible  indeed  to  be  repe^ed,  was  fentenced  to  ftand^ 
three  times  in  th^e  pillory,  to  pay  a  great  fine,  and  to 
find  fecurity  for  his  good  behaviour  during  life.    . 

In  like  manner,  all  fcandalous  and  cpntemptiious 
words  fpoken  againft  our  holy  religion  are,  oy  the 
wifdoui  of  the  commou.  law;  made  liable  to  aa  iadiA-^ 
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2Defit ;  for  *  Chriftianity^'  ((ays  that  excellent  chief- 
jaflice,  in  the  cafe  I  have  jult  cited)  '  is  parcel  of  the 

•  laws  of  England ;  therefore,  to  reproach  th6  chriilian 

*  religion  is  to  fpeak  in  fubveriton  of  the  law.'  Ani 
to  the  fame  purpofe  is  Atwood's  cafe,  in  Cro.  Jac^ 
421.  where  one  was  indicted  before  the  juiUces  of 
peace  for  faytng,  that  the  religion  now  profeH'ed  was 
a  new  religion  within  fifty  years,  &c.  For  a$  to 
the  doubt  concerning  the  high  commiflioners,  darted 
in  that  c^fe,  and  then,  as  it  appears,  over-ruled,  that 
i«  now  vanished. ^ 

Nor  Ire  our  ftatutes^  filent  concerning  this  dreadful 
offence;  particularly  by  i  EJiz.  c.  z,  fe6t.  3.  a  fevero 
punifhment  is  enabled  for  any  perfon,  who  (ball,  in  any 
interludes,,  plays,  fongs,  rhimes,  or  by  other  open 
words,  declare  or  fpeak  any  thing  in  derogation,  de- 
praving or  defpifmg  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  Sec,  ^ 

Mt*  Lambard,  I  find,  mentions  this  aii  in  his 
Charge,  though  the  iexecution  of  it  be  in  the  counti?* 
confined  to^tUe  juftices  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  and  ot 
aflize  ;  but  the  22d  fe<a.  of  the  ftatute  fcems  to  give  21^ 
clear  jurifdiAion  to  this  court,  at  two  of  our  quarter -r 
feifions. 

The  laft  offence  of  this  kind,,  which  the  wicke4 
tongue  of  man  can  commit,  is  by  profane  curbing  and 
fwearing.  This:  is  a  fin  expreily  againft  the  law  dcli-^ 
rered  by  God'  himfelf  to  the  Jews,  and  which  i^  as 
exprefsly  prohibited  by  our  bleffed  Saviour  in  his  fei^ 
mon  'on  the  mount*  ;; 

Many  ilatutes  have  been  made  againft  this  offence  ;. 
apd  by  the  laft  of  thefe,  which  was  enabled  in  the 
nineteenth  year  of  the  prefent  king,  every  day-labour- 
er, common  foidter,  common  Tailor,  and  common  fea^ 
man,  forfeits  one  ihilling;  every  othef  perfon,  under 
the  degree  of  a  gentleman,  two  (hillings ;  and  cvety: 
perfon,  of  or  above  that  degree,  five  (hillings. 

And  in  caic  any  perfon  (hall  after  fuch  convidioU} 
offend  again,  he  forfeits  double  ;  and  for  every  of- 
fence after  a  fecond  conviction »  treble.  , 

Though  the  execution  of  this  aft  be  cntrufted  t^ 

one  ftngie  magiilrate,  and  no  jurifdidion,   unlid*s  by 

appeal,  given  to  tlie  feffions ;    yet  I  could  not  f  >rbeai?/ 
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nientioning  it  here,  when  I  am  fpe^Jcing  in  the  pre* 
fence  of  many  peace-officers,  who  are  to  forfeit  forty 
'  QiUlings' fdr  negki^ing  to  put  the  n&,  in  execution. 
And  1  mention  it  the  rather  to  inform  them,  that 
whenever  the  offender  is  unknown  to  any  con ftkble^ 
petty  conftable,  tithingman,  or  other  peace-officer,  focK 
cohliable,  &c,  is  empowered  by  the  a£t,  withont  any 
warrant,  to  feize  and  detain  any  fuch  perfon,  and  forth- 
with to  carry  him  before  the  next  maeiftrate. 
•  And  if  thefe  officer  woakt  fdithfiuly  difcharge  the 
duty  thus  enjoined  them,  and  which  religion  &«  well  a* 
the  law  requires  of  them,  our  (Ireets  would  foon  ceafc 
to  refound  with  this  defeftablc  ci^me,  fo  injurious  to 
the  honour  of  God,  fo  diredWy  repugnant  tohis'po- 
fitive  commands,  fo  highly  offeniive  to- the  ears  of  all 
good  men,  and  fo  very  fcandalous  to  the  ntbtion  in  the 
cars  of  foreigner. 

Having  difpatched  thofe  mifdemeanors  (the  princi- 
pal ones  at  leail)  which  are  immediately  committed 
againfl  God,  1  come  now  to  fpeak  of  thofe  which  are 
eomraitt;ed  againil  the  perfon  of  the  king,  which  per- 
fon the  law  wifely  holds  to  be  facred.    - 

Bcfidcs  thofe  heinous  offences  againfl  this  ifacred 
perfon  which  are  punifhfd  ultimo  fupplido,  there  arc 
many  articles)  fome  of  which  involve  the  criminal  in 
the  guilt  6f  prxmunire,  ^nd  others  are  confidered  ia 
Jaw  as  mi/jprifions  or  contempts.  The  former  of  thdiir 
/  ri  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Hawkins,  in  his  Pleas  of  the  crowB^ 
divided  into  two  general  heads  :  viz.  7 

Jnto  offences  againfl  the  crown.   . 
And  offences  againfl  the  authority  of  the  kijig^ 
and  parliament. 

Binder  the  former  head  he  ennmerates  nine  fevcrat 
articles;  but  as  thefe  chiefly  relate  to  fuch  invasions 
of  the  royal  prerogative  as  were  either  made  in  popifh 
aees  in  favour  of  the  bifliops  of  Rome,  ot  in  thofe 
times  which  bordered  on  the  Reformat! on^-in  favoui-  of. 
the  church  of  Rome/andare  not  pra6tifed,  at  leaft  not* 
openly  pradlifed,  in  thefe  day»,  1  fhall  have  no  need  tQ 
repeat  them  here. 

Under  the  latter  head  tee  mentions  only  one^  whicb 
was  enaded  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne»  6  Ann^  c.  ?•. 
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M£any.fierf)B  ffaaU  maliciouflyand  direftly,  by  preach- 
ing, teachings  cv  advired  faking,  declare,  maintain^, 
ahd  affirm,  thkt  the  prclended  Prince  qf  Wales  hath 
*ny  fight  or  titk  to  the  DJtownof  fthcfe  rtsdrjas,  or  that. 
any  other  .perfon  or  perlaps  h^h  or  hav^  s^ny  right  or 
title  to  thetfame,  othto^iie  than  according  to  the  ad& 
of  fettleoient :  or  that  the  Icioga  or  <)ueens  of  thifit 
i^alin,  with  the> author! ty ^f  parliament^  are  not  abje; 
to  make  laws  to  limit  ^e  crown  and  the  di>rcent  &c4 
thereof,!  ihaU  incur  a  preoMiiare.'         . .    j 

A  moilwholofome  and  noceflary  law^  Aind"  yet  (q 
aliki  hath  been  oijr ^oyernmeQt;,  that.  X  remember  na 
ofie  inftance  of  puttingit  in  pkecution. 

Mifpri£ons  or  contempts  are  againft  the  king's  pre* 
cogative,:  againd  hi&  title«.  or  againft  hijs  (acred  perfon> 
or  government. 

,  Under  thefe  beads  will  fall  a«y  a£l  of  j)MblIc  and 
avowed  difobedience ;  any  deaying  hh  mod  j^uft  i^nd 
Uwfttl  title  to  the  crown  ;  any  overt  ad  which  diredly. 
t^ds  to  encourage  or  promote  .»>ebeiliQn  or  fedition;^ 
all  falfe  rumours  againll  his>  itia^f fly,  or  his  councils  ;,. 
all  contemptuous  lanjguage  concerni^^g  his  facrcd  per- 
ibn,  by  curfing,  reviling  him»-&c.  or  by  uttering  any 
thing  which  manifefts  an  intention  of  IciTeijlng.thalf 
efteemit  awe,  and*  revcrcncci  \vljich  fisibje£ts  ought  to' 
beai.to^the  beft  of  prIncfiSvl  .;.  •   •     .  j 

Th^  are  oSkHts,  gentleQiei}^^  which  I  uaull  earn/r 
e&ly  r€COinm«ind»  to  your  enquiry.  -  ThiSygentlemenK- 
is  your  doty  as  grand  jurdrsii,  and  i^muil  be  a  mo.i 
pleafing  taflc  to  you  as.  you  are  Englifhmen ;  for  in 
proportion  as  you  lolve  land  eilejem,  your  liberties,  yba 
will  be  iircd  withJ6ve  and  revere*c«.lfi\v^|^  a.pyggfj 
abder  whofe  admin iilratton  you  cnjpy  ^em  in  the 
fallcft  and  Ampleft  manner*  3  .  .  f) 

.  BcKevtf,  me  gentlemen,,  notwithttan^ing.  all  wbicV 
ikt  malice  of  th£  ,di(j»ppointed,  t\kf  m^jdj^efs  of  repnb^ 
licans,  or  the  fcrlly  of  Jacobites  ma^  indnuate,  there,  is 
butooe  method  tooiainuin  thdlibertiesofihis  country,, 
and.  tbac  is,,  tp  maintait)-  the  cro>vn  on  the  heads  ol^ 
that  family  which  now  happily  enjoys  it.»    ^^i,^,         . ) 

If  ever^bjefts  had  refifon  to  admire,  tl^e  jjuftice  of 

that,  fentiment  of  the  poet  Claudian,   *  That  liberty 

K  &  '  never 
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'  nev^  flouriftes  To  kapjpily  ai^  tmi&r  «  good  king/ 
Vf<e  have  reafoRatprdent  lor  that  admirationi 

I  am  afraid,  gentletnen,  tkis  word  libertf,.  tkoag^ 
§6  much*  tiAktd  4f,  is  but  Httle  onderiiDod. .  What^ 
other  idea€ai>  We  have4>f  Hbem,  than  tkgt  it  is  tker 
enjoyment  of  6ur  HVes,  oof  perM&£,.»ftd.oiir  proper^ 
ties  in  fecttfity;  to  be  ifrte^maftcrs  cf  outhkv^ti  and 
cur  pofleffions>  as  far  ai[  tli<e  ^Down  laivs  of  our  coon^ 
try  will  admits  t«' iM^^tabie  to  do  pumfliment,  D«r 
confinement,  no  lofs,  bst  mhat  thofe^  kiA^s  liibje^  a* ' 
^!  Jhs  theVe  aiiy  in^n  igaorawt  enooglk  todeny  tkat 
this  h  the  d^fct-iptibn  ^iiL^ffiee  pQ^ple ;  Kir  l^afo  «noiigli 
to  accnie  me  of  panie'gyrie*  wbeii;  liay  Ms  is  oilr  pre^ 
fen  t  happy 'coed  it  ion?  .r>.-i:,-  '. 

But  if  the  bleffing  of  liberty;  like  that4>f,  iiealtk, 
be  not  to  be  perceived  by  thofe  who  enjoy  it,  or  aC 
lead  m  ttft.be  iltaAi^eU  by  its  oppofite,  let  qs  com^ 
pare  otir  own  condit)<3efr^ih  that  of  other  ^oantrks  f 
of  thofe  whofe  'pbIiry'A)lt>e'among  as  pretend  ib  mock 
to  admire/  and  whoie*  g<$vernment  they  feem  k>  fl»dentiy 
to  affe^.  Letttes  it^achtt^  baftilci,  and  iivqoiStiDns^ 
may,  perhaps,  give  tis  a  livelier  fenfe  of  ajir^and 
mild  adminiibation,  tban  any  of  the  bleffings  we  en* 
joy  lilfidcr  it.     «<    •  .  -  .      .  t 

Again',  gentlemen,  let  itt  ^compare  tke.  pseftat 
times  wiih  the  paiL  And  here  i  need. not  roforobock 
ecT^fhtjfe  difiant  ages,  #heiF-'OJir.  uftkappyc-forefaftbers 
petitioned  theifi conquer W^  tkat  h&wotikl.»ot' maker 
'  them  fo  miferabfe,  nor  be>fo  fevere-tothftm^'af  ta 

*  judge  them  by  a  law- they  uwderilood  not.*  Theft 
ire  rhe  very  word s>  as  we  ^frnd  them  prcferved  in 
Dj^hicli;  if^^tftiirft>«d^«^hicli,r  the  hiHorian  informs  usr 
abothing  was  obtained  but  fair  pmmifes.  1  ft  all  nor 
dwell  here  on  the  tyranny  of'  his  im mediate' fncce^jr^ 
of  Whom  th^  fame:  hiflorwanifecwds,  that  *  fecking  to 

*  eftabli/h  abl5ili»te  pbwerbyforGe^jie  made  bothhims^ 

*  felf  and  his  people  miierablc.*  ^     »      »  *6'i 

I  need  not,  gentlemen,  here  remind  yoa  of  the  opw 
prefiions  nnUer^which  our  anceflorsi  h^ve  grOADed>iB 
many  other  rt^fiS',  to  (hake  off  which  th^^  fword  of 
civil  war  was  iirft  drawn  ift  the  reigti^^  King  .John, 
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w&Scb  '#38  /not  «At»rcV  ^^^^^  duiinig  many  i^ccef* 

'I  nigkt,  perhaps,  hwe  »  /idrer  title  to  y^ar  pa- 
tttnce>  in  li^iiig  open  the  tyrajanicd  proceed  iugs  of 
later  times,:  while  thcrtrown  wa»  pofleAied  ^y  four 
'  Sboeeffive  I  fuincel  of  tliriitDufe  ctf  Stuftrt.  But  this> 
gentieaieii:,  wooki  be  to  trefpafs^on  your  patience  in^ 
4eed:  fo  to^nentfon  all  thfcir  s^6ks  of  ali^c^itte  power^ 
aH  their  attentpts^,  to  fubvert  the  Hberties^  of  this. 
Batron,  ntoaMJbe^'te^  relate  to  yon  \kerbiil^y  of  theiir 
xeigns«<     ^  -  -  •  ,  .^^  v. :  1 . !  n  '  •  . 

Iv  a  werd,  gcnddnevy  all  the,  Uruggies  which-o«r 
»ieetort^  have  £0  'bravely  maintained i  tyith  ambitious 
prineesy  aad  pardcukrly  With*  the  laft*  (petitioned  fa- 
mly,  was  to  maintain  and  prejerve  t&  theoifelves  and 
t|ieir  pbftenty,  that  very  liberty  whi(h  we  now  en « 
joy,  under  a  prince  to  whom  I  may  truly  apply  wh^jT 
the  phtlo^pher  long  ago  fsid  of  Virtue,  Tha*  all  mjhof 

X-^ike  third  gene»^  head  o£mifiletnMiiors,^^tlemen^ 
is  of  thofe  which  are  committed  againA  <rhe  fi^jed  |p 
aM  tkefe 'May  bk  divided  into  twoi>f«ftches^ 

Into  fuch  as  are  ccmadittod  agataH  hidividi^ah  only:i 
And  intD'fttch:as  aietl  tht  public  i&  general. 
T^ei  foranet  t£  thefe  wilL  probably  come  b^re  yo« 
by  way  of  <ikidA&ment ;  .§Qt  mttn  are  ^pt ,  enoegh  .  to 
imKOgt  Hmr  Oi^tv.  quarrel^  ;  biMr  fithnctts  in  iommuni 
nfitrnmemmm^^o:  not  fo  car uuQly> find-  ajh^fenger  ;  and 
ilMis  thofe  crimes^  wftich  itiifi:  the  duty  of  fvery  maa 
^pniiiib,  do^ii^jefcapeiwilih^puQity.  ^ 

'*<0f  thefe,  gentlemen,  it  may^be  therefore  prope? 
io  aiwaken  year  enqaary,  idid  ipartkHilajely  of  iuoh  aa 
do  in  .a  more ^efpectal  maamer  ^O&ft  .th^  public  at  thi^ 
ttwe*-::.-  ^ui  r-  ,  ;  .,5  •  j  ,  .  ^ 
,  iTkt  £s^  of  this  kind  is  thei  offence  of  profligate 
hrwdacfs  ;i  lattrime  o£  a  viery  per nkious  nature  ^t^  fo-' 
caety,^as*  it  tends  ita corrupt  the  morals  <;^oi^  youth^ 
and  »  exp«fsly  prohibited  by  fhe  law  ,of  God,  under 
thedenanciation  of 'the  fevto'eil  judgment^  in  the  New 
Teftament.  Nay,  we  read  {in  the  i5th  chapter  of 
Nam  bens  tJie^esccecdingwi^ath  of  God  againS*  th^  chil- 
dren of  Ifrael  for  their  fornidaticp -with  the  dauj^Mt^'t 

'r'^  '        :       "    '     of 
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of  Moab.  Nor  did  the  plague,  which  on  diat  occa4^ 
iion  was  fent  among  them,  and  which,  deftroyed  four 
and  twenty  thoaiand,  cea^e,  til!  Phiniear,  the  ion  [of 
^leazer,  and  grandfon  of  Aaron,,  had  ksdu  the  ir** 
raelite  together  with  lii»  harhit..  .     .     ^        :    . 

And  this,  gentlemen,  thoaigii.  a  fpmttial  .offence^ 
and  of  a  very  high  nature  too,  as  appears  horn  what 
I  have  mentioned,  is  likewife  a  temporal  Q-ime,  and,. 
.  asMr/Lambard  (122)  fays,  again  ft  thfc  peaces  .  . 
^  My  Lord  Coke,  in  hu  third  Inftitute,  xe^  teU& 
us,  that  in  antient  times,  adaltery  and  fornicatsont 
w^e  panifhed  by%ne  aiid  impn^dttasf  n^  -  and  were 
enquirable  in  turns  and  leets.  And  in  tJie,yaiMr«bfx>k; 
of  Henry  VII.  1  H.  VII.  fol.  6.  plac.  j.  we  find  the 
coilom  of  Lohdon  pleaded  for  a  coqital^le  to  feize 
a  woman  taken  itf  the  a£i  of  adultery,,  ^nd  to  carry^ 
her  to  prifon. 

And  though  later  times  have  given,  np  this  mat- 
ter! in  general  to  eccleiiaiiicai  jju»fdi6tton,^y«t  thera 
are  two  fpecies  which  remain  at  this  day<^ogui2ab)e  by^ 
the' common  law.  . 

The  firA  i$,  any  open  bB,  of  iewdnefs  and  indecency; 
in  public,  ta  the  fcaudal  of  good  imaoners. 

And   therefore  in  Michaelmas  tertn»    i^.^^ar*  If. 
B.  R.  Sir  Charles  Sidney  was  indited  for  having  ex.- 
pofed  himfelf  naked  in  a  balcony  in^  Coven t- Garden ii 
t9  a  great  multitude  of  people,  with  toany  indectent 
words  and  aflions;   and  this  was  laid  to  be  jcsmtnty, 
«s  the  king's  peace,i  and  to  the .  great .  fcandbul  <nE 
Chriftianity.  Hecon^fied  the  indidment,  and  Siderfin^. 
rSid.  168.  who  reports  the  cafe,  tells  us,  that  the 
court,  in  confideration  of  his  embarraifed  fortune^,  fined 
him  only  two  thoufand  marks,  with  a  fhort  imprifon-  ' 
ment,  and  to  be  bound  three  years  to  his  g<Kxi  he* 
havjour;    an  infamous  punifiiment  for  a  gentlexnan, 
but  far  lefs  infamous  than  the  ofience.    If  any  f»£b  of 
this  nature  fhall  come  to  your  knowledge,  yba  will,  X 
make  no  doubt,  prefent  them,  without  any  refpedt  ta 
perfons^     Sex  op  quality  may  render  the  crime  more 
atrocious,  and  the  example  more  pernicious^;^  but  caa: 

five  no  fan^ion  to  fuch  infanjous  oii«^ev  aor  will> 
hope,  ever  give impiifoity.  *  .  .'        :..j 
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/Vhe  fecoml  fpecies  which  falls  adder  this  head,. is 
tiie  cniQ€  of  keeping  a  brothel  or  bawd^^-houieu 
This  is  a  kind  of  comxaoa  nuiiahce^  and  is  puniihable 
by  the  connnon  law.   .         *.      .      ^. ' 

It  is  trae,  that  certain  iToufest  of  this  land,  .nndai" 
the  name  of  public  ftews^  have  been  ibmetiraes  tole- 
rated in  Chrillian  coutttriesy  to  th»  great  fcandal  of 
Q^r  religion,  and  in  dire£i  contradiction  to  its  poii^ive 
precepts:  but  in  the  thirty-fevcnth  year  of  Henry  the 
eighth,  they  were  all  fupptcfleibyprocl^unation.  And 
thole  infamous  women  who  inhabited,  them  were  iiot>.. 
i>ys  Lord  Coke>  either  buried  in,  chrilUai?  burial- when 
they  were  dead,  or  permitted  to  ri&ceiye  the  ritles  of 
the  church  while  they  lived. 

And,  gentlemen,  notwithflanding  the  favour  which 
the'law  in  many  cafes  extends  to^married  women,  yet 
in  thi^  cafe  the  wife  is  equally  indictable,  and  may  be 
found  guilty  witK  her  hufband. 

-  .Nor  is  it  neceflkry  that*  the  perfon  be  taafter  4ir 
]i)iihefs  of  the  whole  houfe;  for  if  he  or  (he  have 
only  a  fingle  room,  and  will  therewith*  accommodattf 
lewd  people  to  perpetrate  afib  of  unclean nefs,  they 
may  be  indifted  for  keeping  a  bawdy^houfe.  And 
this  was  the  refplution  of  the  whole  court,  in  the 
Queen  and  Peirfon.     Salk.  332I 

Npr  is  the  guilt  confined  to  .thofo*  wJbo  keep  fuch 
houies;  thofe  who  freq^uent  them  areno  lefs  liable 
to  the  cenfure  of  the  law.  Accordingly  we  find,  ia 
the  feled  caiies  punted  at  the  end  o£  Lord  Ch.  J« 
Fopham's  reports,  that  a  miaiv  was  indiCled  in  the 
beginning  of^  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Ar&,  at  the 
£effiotts  i  c5  the  peace  for  the  town  of  Northampton^ 
for  frequenting  a  iufpeCled  bawdy  •houfe.  ;  A»i  -tko 
indidment  be^g  removed  into  the  King's-Bench, 
leveral  objedions  were  taken  to  it,  which  were  all 
over-ruled,  judgment  was  given  npon  it,  and  the 
defendant  filled*  .       .        *         - 

li>  you  (hall  know,  therefore,  gentlemen,  of  any 
fiiclr  criflues^  it  will  be  your  daty  to  prefent  them  to^ 
the  court.      > 

IRor  however  lightly  this  offence  may  be  thought  of 
%oken  of  by  idte.wa  .di/Tqlute  ^ef^Mas,  it  is,  a^^iiDatte^ 

"      of 
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iDf  ferious  and  weigivty  confideration^  ^  It  is  tke  caufev 
/ays  my  Lord  Coke,  of  many  mifchiefs,  the  faireH  end 
whereof  is  beggary ;  and.  tends  idire^lly  to  the  over- 
throw of  mens  bodies,  to  the  waftine  of  ^heir  liyeli» 
lioods,  and  to  the  endangering,  of  their  fouls*' 

To  eradicate  this  vice  out  of  Society,,  however  it 
ttiay  be  the  wiflv  of  ibber  and  good  men,  is  perhaps  an 
impoffible  attempt  f  bnt  to  check  its  progrefs,.  and  ta 
fupprefs  the  open  and  more  profligate  pradice  of  it>^ 
is  within  the  power  of  the  magiftrate,  and  it  is  his 
doty.  And  this  is  more  immediately  incumbent  npon 
fls»  in  an  age  when  brothels  are  become  in  a  manner 
the  feminaries  of  education,  and^hatefpeciallyof  thofe* 
youths,  whofe  birth  makes  their  right  inftiiution  of 
the  utmoft  con-fequence  to  the  future  welUbeing  of  the- 
public  r  for  whatever  may  be  the  education  of  the/e 
youths,,  hewjever. vitiated  and  enervated  their  minds 
and  bodies  may  be  with  vices  and  difeafes,  they  are 
faorn  to  be  the  governors  of  oqr  pofterity^  If,  there- 
lore,  through  the  egregious  folly  of  their  parents,, 
this  town  is  to  be  tM  fchool  of  fuch  youths,  it  be* 
hoves  us,  gentlemen,  ^to  take  as  much  care  as  pof- 
fible  to  correal  the  morals  of  that  School  ^ 

And,  gentlemen,  there  are  other  houfes,  rather  lef» 
fcandalous,  perhaps,  but  equally  dangerous  to  the  fo- 
ciety  ;  in  which >h6ufes  the. manners  of  youth  are 
greatjy  tainted  and  corrop^d.  -  Thefe  are  thoie  places 
^f  public  rendezvdus,  where  idle  perfons  of  both  iexes  - 
meet  in  a  very  dilbrderly  manner,  often  at  improper 
hours,  and  fi^metimes  in  di%uifed  habits »  Thefe 
honfes,  >vhich  pretend  to .  be  the  fcenes  of  innocent 
diverfion.utd.amufement^  are  in  reality  the  temples 
of  jiu^uity.  ,^^S»ch  meetings  are  c/>nfra  henos  mores  i. 
they  ace  :cqnfidered:  in  lavv  ill  the  nature  of  a*mufance, 
at^,  as  foch,  the  keepers  and  maiatainer^  of  thenk 
Vkdtf  be  .prefented  and  ^unifhed .. 

There  is  great  difference,  gentlemen,,  between  » 
morofe  and  over-faniftified  fpirit  which  exdades  all 
kind  of  diverfion,  and  jsl  ptofligate  difpofition  which 
hurries  us  into  the  moft  vicious  excefles  of  this  kind; 
<  The  coinmbn  law,^  iays  Mr.  pulton  in  his  excel- 
lent treatife  de  Pacej^  fol,  25.  b.;/.  al)6«o  fnany  iieerc^ 

'  ations, 
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^  axions,  which  be  not' with  intenuto  break  or  diftarb 

•  the  peace,    or  to  Oi&r  vi^lence^.  force,  or  hurt  ta 

•  the  perfonof  any;    but  either  to  tryadivity^  or  to 

•  Increffe  foci^tiy^^  amity,  and  neighbourly  frieodfhip^* 
He  there  en^i^^rates  m*ny  forts  of  innocent  divcr|ioi|a 
of  the  rural  kind,  and  which  for  ihe  moil  part  belong 
to  the  lower  fort  of  people.  For  the  upper  part  of 
mankind^  and  in.  this  town,  thore  are  many  lawful 
amufements,  abundantly  fufiicient  for  .the  recreation 
of  any  temperate  and  fober^  mind*  But,  g^^lemea^ 
fo  immoderate  are  the  deiires  of  many,  fo  hungry  is 
their  appetite  for  pleafure,  that  they  niay  be  faid  to 
have  a  fury  after  it  5  and  diverfion  is  no  longer  ^he 
recreation  or  ;amufain^n:tr  but  the  whole  bu^n&fs  of 
their  liy?^.  .  Tl^y.are  not  content  wit ji  three  theatre^* 
they  xnufl  ^v^.  a  fcCiurth  i  where  rthe  e^hibirip^«  aie 
jiot  only  contrary  to  law,  but  co|itrftryito^ood-okCH)ner4» 
and  where  the  itage  i^redjced  back  agaia- to  that  d^ 
grecxjf^icentioufn^fs,  whicfe  was  too  enormous. for  tht 
corrupt  ilate. of  Athens  to  tolerate;  apd  which,  9fi 
)he  Rpjapan  poeti.  Bather,  J  thinJ^,  in  the.fpiric  ef.a 
xenfor.than,aiatyr5ft,  tells  us»-.tliofe  Aithc»i'a»a,  wh£> 
were  not  thes^felves  abufed,  tcM^  care,tocab<>U3i^^l]roiik 
their  concern  for  tl^^  publiq. 

Gentlemen,  our  news- papers,  from  ^he  t^p  of  the 
page  to  the  bottom,  the  corners  of  our  ^eet^  up  to^ 
the  very  eves  of  our  houfts^  prefent  ps  withtSOjthifff 
but  a  viewi  pf  naafqueradcs,.  balls^  an4  afleioaWi^s^ 
vadons  kinds,  fairs^^  well^,  gardens ^i  ,^c.  c«nding  fp- 
promote  idlenefs,  extravagancej^  and  immorajyity,  -^ 
mong  all  forts  off  people. 

This  fury  after  li«entioufnef^  atni  luxurioas  pkafures^^ 
is  grown  to  fo  enormous  a  height,  that  it  may  be  cal- 
led the  charaderiftic  of  the  prefent  age.  And  it  iM 
an  evil,  gentlemen,  of  which  u  is  neither  leafy  n#r 
pleaiant  to  forefee  all  the  confeqt^c^s^  r  M^ny.  eif 
them,  howjever, .  are  obvious 4  and  tbafe  are  ii^.^readr 
fui,  that  they  will^  I  do«bt  not,  in4«^e  you  to  "ufe 
your^  beft  endeavours  to  check  the  further  enxJreafe  c£ 
this  'growing  miAiuef ;  for  the  rod  of  tbe  laW»  geiK 
tlemejiA  miul  refhiaia  thofe  wiihia  th«  booads  -of  <de« 
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ccncy  and  fobriety,  who  arc  deaf  to  the  voice  of  rca;- 
fon,.  and  fupcrior  to  the  fear  of  ihame. 

Gentlemen^  there  are  ^othei*  fort  of  tirefc  temples 
of  iniquity,  and  thefe  are  gaming-bonfes.  This  vice» 
gentlemen,  is  infeparabk  from  a  luxctrious^  and  idfe 
age ;  far  while  luxury  produces  want,  idlencfe  for- 
bids honeil  labour  to  fupply  it.  AH  fuch  houfcs  ire 
nuifances  in  the  eye  of  the  common  law ;  and  fe- 
vere  punilhments,  as  well  on  thofe  who  keep  thenr, 
as  on  thofe  who  frequent  ^nd  play  at  them>  are  in- 
fli^ed  by  many  ftatutesi  Of  ihdfe  houfes,  gentlemtn, ' 
you  will,  I  doubt' not,  enquire  \^ith  great  diligence  j 
fw  though  poffibly  there- may  bt  fdme  ofi^nders  out 
^f  your  reach,  yet  if  thofe  withm  it  be  well  and 
.  Jrialy  profecuted,  it  ttOLyi  perhaps,  in  time  have 
fome  effWl  on  the  others.  Example  in  this  cafe  may, 
contrary  to  its  general  courfe,  i?iove  upwards ;  and 
men  tilay  become  afhamed  of  offending  aeainft  thofe 
laws  with  impunity,  by  which  they  fee  their  inferi^' 
<«rs  brought  to  puniihment.  But  if  this  effect  &ould 
not  be  produced,  yet,  gentlemen,  there  is  ho  reafoh 
why  yon  fhould  not  exert  year  duty  as  for  as  you  are 
able,  becaufe  y6u  caiinot  extend  it  as  far  as  you  de* 
£re.  And  to  fay  the  truth,  to  prevent  gaming  among 
^he  lower  fort  of  people,  is  principally  the  bufinefs  of 
'^d€ty;  and  fOr  thi»  plain '^tafon,  becaufe  they  arc 
the  moll  ufeful  member*  of  the  fociety  j  which,  by 
Inch  means^  will  lofe  the  benefit  of  their  labour.  As 
fbr  the  rich  and  great,  the  confequence  fs  generally 
Ik)  other  than  the  exchange  of  property  from  the  hands 
of  a  fool  into  thofe  of  a  marper,  who  is,  perhaps,  the 
more  worthy  of  the  two  to  enjoy  i?.  ^■ 
'  I  Will  mention  only  one  article  more,  and  that  of  a 
'9ery  high  nature  indeed.  It  is,  gentlemen,  the  of- 
fence of  libelling,  -which  is  punilhed  by  the  cbmtaon 
lliw,  as  it  tends  imniediately  to  quarrels  and  breaches  of 
the  peace,  and  very  oft^  tof  bloodshed  and  murder  itfelf. 
'  The  punifhment  of  this  offencey  faJth  my  Lord 
Coke,  is  fine  or  Impriionment;  and  iJF^the  caie  be 
exorbitant,  by  pillory  land  lofs  of  ears. 

And,  gentlemen,  even  the  I  aft  of  thefe  judgments 
Vill' appear  extremely  mild,  if  we  confider  in  the  firft 
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place  the  atrocious  temper  of  mind  from  which  thk 
proceeds. 

Mr.  Pulton,  in  the  beginDing  of  his  treatife  ik 
face,  fays  X)f  i  libeller,   *  that  he  16  a  fccref  canker^ 

*  which  concealeth  his  name>    hideth  himfelf  ia  a 

*  corner,  and  privily  ilingetb  his  neighboar  in  his 
'  fame,  reputation,  and  credit;   who  neither  jcnoivo 

*  from  whom,  nor  from  what  canfe  he  rcceiveth  his 

*  blows,  nor  hath  any  means  to  defend  himfelf:'  And 
my  Lord  Coke,  in  his  5th  Report  (125)  comparot 
him  to  a  poifoner,  who  is  the  meaneil,  the  vilefl;. 
and  moft  dangerous  of.  all  murderers.  Nor -can  1 
help  repeating  to  you  a  mod  beautiful  pafTage  in  thr 
^eat  orator  Demo&henes,  who  compares  this  wretch 
ta  a  viper,  which  men  ought  to  crum  wherc^ver  they 
£nd  him,  without .ftaying  till  he  bite  them. 

*  In  the  fccond  place,  if  we  confider  the  hijury  done 
by  thefe  libellers,  it  muil  raife.the  indignation  of 
every  honeft  and  good  man  :  for  what  is  this,  but,  as 
Mr.  Pulton  fays,  *  a  note  of  infamy,  intended  to  de- 
.'  fame  the  perfon  at  whom  it  is  levelled,  to  tread  his 
^  honour  and  eHimation  in  the  duft,  to  extirpate  and 

*  root  out  ius  reputation  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 

*  to.,  make  him  a  fcorn  to  his  enemies,  and  to  be  dc^ 

*  rided  and  defpifed  by  his  neighbours  I'       ^ 

If  praife,  and  honour,  and  reputation,  be  fo  high>» 
ly  eibemed  by  the  greateib  and  beftiof  men,  Snix 
they  are  Ofte^  the  only  rewards  which  they  propose  to 
themfelves  from  the  nobleil  adions :  if  there  br 
nothing  too  difHciilt,  too  dangerous,  or  too  di{agree>* 
able  for  mep  to  encounter,  in  order  to  acquire  ;and- 
prcferve  thefe  rewards ;  what  a  degree  of  ^icked"- 
n els  and  barbarity  inuil  it  be  unjuftly  and  wantonly 
to  ftrip  men  of  that  on  which  they  place  fo  high  a 
value. 

Nor  is  reputation  to  be.  coniidfered  as  a  chimerical 
good,  or  as  merely  the  food  of  vanity -and  ambition. 
Our  worldly  interefts  are  clofely  con nefbed^  with  our 
fame  :  by  lofing  this,  we  are  deprived  of  the  chief 
comforts  of  fociety,  particularly  of  that  which  is  moft 
dear  to  us,  the  irriendfhip  and  love .  of  alt  good  and 
tirtnous  men..     Nay,   the^  common  law  indulgped  fo 

great 
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great  a  privilege  to  men  of  good  repiuation  in  their 
-neighbourhood,  that  in  many  aftions  the  defendant's 
word  was  taken  in  his  own  caufe,  if  he  *  could  bring  3 
xertain  number  of  his  neighbours  to  vouch  that  they 
believed  him. 

•  On  the  contrary,  whoever  robs  us  of  our  good 
name,  doth  not  only  expofe  us  to  public  contempt 
and  avoidance,  but  even  to  puniihment:  for  by  the 
ftatute  34  Edw.  IIT.  c.  i.  the  jullices  of  the  peace  are 
empowered  and  directed  to  bind  ^11  fuch  as  be  not 
of  good  fame  to  their  good  behaviour,  and,  if  they 
cannot  find  fu£cient  fureties,  they  may  be  committed 
to  prifon. 

•  Seeing,  therefore,  the  execrable  mifchiefs  perper 
trated  fc^  this  fecret  canker^-  this  viper,  this  poikmer, 
in  fociety,  we  (hall  not  wonder  to  hear  him  fo  fe- 
verely  condertncd  in  fcripture ;  nor  that  Ariftotle 
in  his  politics  fliould  mention  flander  as  one  of  thofe 
great  evils  which  it  is  diificult  for  a  legiilator  ta 
•goard  againil ;  rhat-  the  Athenians  punifhed  it  with 
a  very  fevere  and  heavy  fine,  and  the  Romans  with 
jdctth. 

Bu^  thoiigh  the  libeller  of  private  perfons  be  f<^ 
de^efl.bJv  a  vermin,  yet  is- the  offence  ilill  capable- 
of  aggravation,  when  the  poifon  is  fcattffred  upon 
'  pubhc  perfons  and  magirftrares.  Ail  fuch  i-eflexions- 
are,  as  my  Lord  Coke  obferves,  a  fcandal  on  the 
government.  it(elf :  and  fuch  fcandal  tends  .not  only 
to  the  breach  of  the  peace,  -but  to  fariie  fedition» 
and  inftirredions  among  the  whole  body  of  the  peo* 
'plc. 

And,  gentlemen,  the  higher  and  greater  the  ma- 
giftrates  be  againft  whom  fuch  (lander^  are  propagated^ 
the  greater  is  the  danger  to  the  (bciety,  and  fuch  we 
find  t©  have  been  the  fenfe  of  the  legiflature  in  the 
ibcond  year  of  Richard  il-  For  in  the  ttatute  of  that 
year,   chap.  5.  it  is  faid,   *  that  by  fuch  means  dif- 

•  cords   may  mft   between  the  lords  and  commons, 

•  whereof  great   peril   and  mifchief  inieht  come  to 

•  all  the  realm,  and  quick  fubverfion  and  deftrudion 

•  of  the  faid  realm.*     And  of  fuch  confequence  was 
this  appreheaded  to  be,,  that  we  find  no  ids  than  four 

ftatutes 
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ftatntes  to  prohibit  and  punifh  it;'  viz.  WeHm.  i. 
c.  33j  2  R.  II.  c.  5.  12  R.  II.  II.  and  2  and  3  P.  &M. 
c.  12.  By  this  laft  ftatute  a  jufifdiftion  was  given  to 
the  juftic?es  of  peace  to  enquire  of  all  fuch  offences; 
aiid  if  it  was  by  book,  ballad,  letter,  or  writing,  the 
offenders  right-hand  was  to  be  ftricken  off  for  the 
firft  offence,  and  for  the  fecond  he  was  to  inoor  » 
prasmunire.  ' 

This  laft  ftatute  was  afterwarjds  prolonged  in  t|ic 
laft  year  of  Qijeen  Mary,  and  in  the  firft  of  Elizabeth, 
daritig  the  life  of  that  princefs,  and  of  the  heirs  of 
her  body. 

I  have  mentioned  thefefews  to  you,  gentlemen,  txy 
fliew  you  the  fenfe  of  onr  anceftors  of  a  crime,  which, 
i  believe,  they  never  faw  "carried  to  fo  fiagittous  a- 
height  as  it  is  at  pr^fent;  when,  to  the  fhamc  of  the 
age  be  it  fpoken,  there  are  men  who  make  a  liveli- 
hood of  fcandal.  Moft  of  thefe  are  perfons  of  the 
loweft  rank  and  education,  men  who,  lazily  declining 
the  labour  to  which  they  were  born  and  bred,  fave 
the  fweat  of  their  brows  at  the  expence  of  their  con- 
fciences  ;  and  in  order  to  get  a  little  better  liveli- 
hood, are  content  to  get  it,  perhaps,  in  a  lef^  pain- 
ful, but  in  a  bafer  way  than  the  meaneft  mechanic.     ^ 

Of  thefe,  gentlemen,  it  is  your  bufinefs  to  enquire  ; 
of  the  devifers,  of  the  writers,  of  the  printers,  and  of 
the  publifhers,  of  all  fuch  libels  ;-and  I  do  heartily  re- 
commend this  enquiry  to  your  care. 

To.  conclude,  gentlemen,  you  will  confider  your- 
felves  as  now  fummoned  to  the  execution  of  an  office, 
of  the  ntmoft  importance  to  the  well-being  of  this 
community :  nor  will  you,  I  am  confident,  fuffer  that 
eftablifhment,  fo  wifely  and  carefully  regulated,  and 
fo  ftoutly  and  zealoufly  maintained  by  your  wife  and 
brave  anceftors,  to  degenerate  into  mere  form  and 
ihadow.  Grand  juries,  gentlemen,  are  in  reality  the 
ooly  cen/ors  of  this  nation.  .  As  fuch,  the  manners  of 
the  people  are  in  your  hands,  and  in  yours  only. 
You,  therefore,  are  the  only  corredors  of  them.  If 
you  n^left  your  duty,  the  certain  coi^fequences  to 
~  the  public  are  too  apparent:  for  as  in  a  garden,  how- 
ever well  caltivatea  at  firft,  if  the  wecder's  care  be 
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omitted,  the  whole  mail  in  time  be  over-run  withr. 
weeds,  and  will  refemble  the  wildx^efs  and  rudenefs- 
of  a  defert ;  fo  if  thofe  immoralities  jof  the  people, 
which  will  fprout  up  iii  the  befl  conftitutioh,  be  not 
from  time  to  time  correded  by  the  hand  of  jufiice, 
they  will  at  length  grow  up  to  the  mofl  enormous 
vices,  will,  overfpread  the 'whole  nation^  and  in  the 
end  muft  produce  a  downright  Hate  of  wild  and  fa« 
vage  barbarifm. 

To  this  denforial  office,  gentlemen,  you  are  called 
by  our  excellent  conftitution.  To  execute  this  duty 
•  -with  vigilance,  you  are  obliged  by  the  duty  you  owe 
both  to  God  and  tO/your  country.  You  are  invefted 
with  full  power  for  the  purpofe.  This  you  have  pro* 
mifed  to  do,  under  the  lacred  fan£lion  of  an  oath ;  and 
you  are  all  met,  I  doubt  not,  with  difpoiition  and  re« 
lolution  to  perform  it,  with  that  zeal  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  recommend,  and  which  the  peculiar  11- 
c^ntioufnefs  of  the  age  fo  ftrongly  requires.  ' 
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YOU R  candour  is  delired  on  the  perufal  of  the 
following  ftieets,  as  they  are  the  produdt  of  a 
genius  that  has  long  been  your  delight  and  en- 
tertainment. It  muft  be  acknowledged  that  a  lamp 
almoil  burnt  out,  does  not  givne  fo  Heady  and  uniform 
a  lights  as  when  it  blazes  in  its  full  vigour;  but  yet 
it  is  well  known  that,  by  its  wavering,  as  if  llruggling 
againft  its  own  diiToIution,  it  fometimes  darts  a  ray  as^ 
bright  as  ever.  In  like  manner,  a  ftrong  and  lively 
genius  will,  in  its  laft  ftruggles,  fometimes  mount 
aloft,  and  throw  forth  the  moft  ftriking  marks  of  its 
original  luftre. 

Wherever  thefe  are  to  be  found,  do  you,  the 
genuine  patrons  of  extraordinary  capacities,  be  as 
liberal  in  your  applaufes  of  him  who  is  now  no  , 
more,  as  you  were  of  him  whilll  he  was  yet  amongft 
you.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  in  this  little  work 
there  Ihould  appear  any  traces  of  a  weakened  and 
decayed  life,  let  your  own  imaginations  place  before 
your  eyes  a  true  pi6lure  in  that  of  a  hand  trembling  ia 
almoft  its  lateft  hour,  of  a  body  emaciated  with  pains,^ 
yet  ftruggling  for  your  entertainment;  and  let  this 
affe£ling  pidure  open  each  tender  heart,  and  call  forth 
a  melting  tear,  to  blot  out  whatever  failings  may  be 
found  in  a  work  begun  in  pain,  and  finiihea  almoH  at 
the  fame  period  with  life. 

-  It  was  thought  proper,  by  the  friends  of  the  dc» 
ceafedj-that  this  little  piece  (hould  come  into  your 
hands  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  author;  it 
being  judged  that  you  would  be  better  pleafed  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  obferving  the  fainteft  traced  of 
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a  genius  you  have  long  admired,  than  have  it  patched 
jby  a  different  hand ;  by  which  means  the  marlEs  of  its 
true  author  might  have  been  effaced.. 

That  the  fuccefs  of  this  laft-writtcn,  though  firft- 
publifhed  volume,  of  the  author's  pofthnmous  pieces, 
may  be  attended  with  fome  convenience  to  iHofe  in- 
nocents he  hath  left  behind,  will,  no  doubt,  be  amo- 
dve  to  encour^e  its  circulation  through  the  king- 
dom, which  will  engage  every  future  genius  to  exert 
itfelf  for  your  pleafurc. 

The  principles  and  fpiritr  which  breathe  in  every 
iihe  of  the  fmall  fragment  begun  in  anfwer  to  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  will  unquelHonably  be  a  fufficient  apo- 
logy for  its  publication,  although  vital  ftrength  was 
wanting  to'finiih  a  work  fo  happily  begun  and  £9  well 
defigned* 
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PREFACE,; 

THERE  would  not>  perhaps,  be  a  more  plek- 
fant,  or  profitable  ftady,  among  thofe  which 
iave  their  principal  end  in  amurement>|  than  that  of 
travels  or  voyages,  if  they  wete  writ,  as  they  might 
he,  and  otight  to  be,  with  ^  joint  view  to  the  enter- 
tainment and  information  of  mankind.  If  the  con- 
verfation  of  travellers  be  fo  eagerly  fonght  after  as*it 
is ;  we  may  believe,  their  books  will  be  ftill  more 
agreeable  company,  as  they  will,  in  general,  be  more 
inftradlivc  and  more  entertaining. 

But  when  I  fay  the  converfation  of  travellers  is 
nfually  lb  welcbme,  I  rauft  be  nnderftood  to  mean 
that  only  of  fuch  as  have  had  good  fenfe  enough  to 
-apply  their  peregrinations  to  a  proper  ufe,  fo  as  to 
•acquire  from  them  a,  real  and  valuable  knowledge  of 
iTien  and  things ;  both  which  are  bell  kiiown  by  com- 
parifon.  If  the  cufloms  and  manners  of  men  were 
'every  where  the  fame,  there  would  be  no  office  fo  dull 
as  that  of  a  traveller :  for  the  difference  of  hills,  val- 
leys, rivers;  in  ihort,  the  various  views  in  which 
we  may  fee  the  face  of  the  earth-,  woUld  fcarce  afford 
him  a  pleafHrc  worthy  of  his  labour ;  and  furely  it 
would  give  him  very  little  opportunity  of  communi- 
cating any  kind  of  entertainment  or  improvement  to 
others. 

'to  make  a  traveller  an  agreeable  companion  to  a 
man  of  fenfe,  it  is  neceffary,  not  only  that  he  fhould 
have  fecn  mueh,  but  th^t  he  Ihould  have  overlooked 
much  of  wiiat  he  hath  feen.  Nature  is  not,  any 
more  than  a  great  geftius,  always  admirable  in  her 
productions  ;  and  therefore  the  traveller,  who  may  be 
called  her  <ommentator,  ihould  not  expedt  to  find 
every  where  fubjefts  worthy  of  his  notice. 

It  is  certain,  indeed',  that  one  may  be  guilty  of 

omiffion  as  well  as  of  tlie  oppofite  extreme ;   but  a 
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fault  on  that  fide  will  be  more  eafily  pardoned,  as  it 
is  better  to  be  hu ogry  than  furfeited,  and  to  mifs 
ypur  defert  at  the  table. of  a,  man  whofe  gardens 
abound  with  the  choiceil  fruits,  th^n  to  have  yonr 
tafte,  affronted  with,  every,  .fort  of  trafh  that  can  be 
picki^d  up  at- the  gJeen-ftall^pr  the  wheeJ^^barrow.  . 
.  If  we  ihould  carry  on  the  analogy  between  the 
traveller -and  the  commentator,  it  js  impofliblc  to 
keep  one's  eye  a  moment  off  from  the  laborious  much* 
read  do<^or  Zachary  Grey,  pf  whofe  redundant  notes 
on  Hudibra^  I  ihiill  ojfily  fay,  that  it  h,  I  am  confi- 
dent, the  finglc  book  extant  in  which  above  five  hun- 
.  dred  authors  are  quoted,  not  one  of  which  could  be 
found  in  f)ie  coJiedion  of  the  late  dodor  Mead. 

As  there  are  few  things  which  a  traveller  is  to  re* 
cord,  there  are  fewer  qh  which  he  is  to  offer  his  ob- 
fervations :  this  is  the  office  of  the  reader,^  aiid  it  is 
io  pleafant  a  one,  that  he  fpldom  chuifes  to  have  it 
takers  from  him,  under  the  pretence  of  lending  idia 
afiiilance.     Some  occafions,  indeed,  there  are,  when 
proper  obfervations   are  pertinent,   and  others  when 
they  are  neceffary  ;  but  good  feafe  alone  muXl  point 
them  out.     I  /hall  Jay  do^n  only  one  general  rule, 
.  which  I  believe  to  be  of  univerfal  truth  between  re- 
later  and  hearer,  as  it  is  between  author  and  reader; 
.  this  is,  that  the  latter  never  forgive  any  obfervation 
of  the  former  which  doth  not  convey  Tome  knowledge 
'  that  they  are  fenfible  they  could  not  poflibly  have  at- 
tained of  ;hemfelves. 

But^l  his  pains  in  coUediiig  knowledge,  all  his 
judgment  in  ieie6iing,   and  all  his  art  in  communi- 
cating it,  will  not  fuffice,  nnlefs  he  can  make  him- 
Telf,  in  fome  degree,  an  agreeable,  as  well  as  an  in- 
flru£live  companion.     The  higheft  Inflrudlion  we  can 
^derive  from  the  tedious  tale  of  a  duil, fellow,  fcarcc 
.ever  pays  us  for  our  attention.     There. is  nothing,  I 
.  think,  half  fo  valuable  as  knowledge,  an^  yet  there 
,  is  noth^g,  which,  mei)  will  give  themfelves  fo  little 
.trouble  to  attain;  unlefs  it  be,  perhaps,  that  loweft 
degree  of  it,^   which,  is  the  ohjeft  of  curiofity,    and 
wluch  hath  therefore  that  adive  pafiion  confiantly  em- 
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piofed  in  its  fervice.  This,  itdeed,  it  is  In  the  pow- 
er of  every  traveller  to  gratify ;  but  it  is  the  leading 
principle  in  weak  m\nds  only. 

To  render  his  relation  agreeable  to  the  man  of 
fenfe,  it  is  therefore  neceflary  that  the  voyager  fhould 
pbfTefs  fevcral  emlneht  and  rare  talents ;  fo  rare,  in- 
deed, that  it  is  aimoft  wonderful  to  fee  them  ever 
united  in^  the  fame  perfon. 

And  if  all  tkefe  talents  ttiuft  concur  in  the  rclateir^ 
they  are  certainly  in  ^  more  entinent  degree  necefTary 
to  the,  writer:  for  here  the  narration  admits  of  high- 
er ornaments  of  ftile,  and  every  fa6t  and  fentiment 
offers  itieif  to  the  fulleft  and  nroft  deliberate  c^x^mi- 
nation. 

It  wonld  appear  therefore,  I  think,  fomewhat 
ftrangc,  if  fuch  writers  as  thefe  *fhou)d  be  found  ex- 
tremely common  ;  fince  nature  hath  been  a  mod  par- 
simonious diftributer  of  her  richeft  talents,  and  hath 
feldom  be  (lowed  many  on  ^he  fame  perfon.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  why  there  fhould  fcarce  exift  a  fmglc 
writer  of  this  kind  worthy  our  regard  ;  and  whilft 
there  is  no  other  branch  of  hiftory  (for  this  is  hiftory) 
which  hath  not  exercHcd  the  greatelt  pens,  why  this 
alone  fhould  be  overlooked  by  all  men  of  great  genius 
and  erudition,  and  delivered  up  to  the  Goths  and 
Vandals  as  their  lawful  property,  is  altogether  as  dif- 
ficult to  determine. 

And  yet  that  this  is  the  cafe,  with  fome  very  few 
exceptions,  is  moft  manifeft.  Of  thefe  I  (hall  willing- 
ly adroit  Burnet  and  Addifbn  ;  if  the  former  was  not 
perhaps  to  be  confidered  as  a  political  eiFayift,  and 
the  latter  as  a  commentator  on  the  claflics,  rather 
than  as  a  writer  of  travels  ;  which  laft  title  perhaps 
they  would  both  of  them  have  been  Icaft  ambitious 
toaffca. 

Indeed,  if  thcie  two,  ind  two  or  three  more,  fhould 
^  be  removed  from  the  mafs,  there  would  remain  fuch  a 
heap  of  dulnefs  behind,  that  the  appellation  of  voyage- 
writer  would  not  appear  very  deiirable. 

I  am  not  here  unapprised  that  old   Homer  himfelf 

IS  by  fome  confidered  as  a  voyage- writer ;  and  indeed 

Ae  beginning  of  his  Odyflfey  may  be  urged  to  counte- 
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nance  that  pinion,  „  wluck  I  (hall  qaot  cootroTere^ 
Bat  whatever  fpecies  of  writing  the  OdyiTey  is  of,  it  is 
furely  at  the  head  of  that  fpecies,  as  much  as  the  Iliad 
is  of  another ;  and  {o  ht  the  excellent  X'<2ngiaus  would 
allow>  I  believe,  at  this  day.        .      . 

Bxitl  in  reality,  the  Odyffey,  the  Teleoiachos,  and 
ail  of  that  kind,  are  to  the  voyage- writing  I  here  in- 
tend, what  romance  is  to  true  hidory,  the  former  be> 
ing  the  confovnder  and  corrupter  of  the  latter.    I 

,  ajm  far  from  fnppoiing,  that  llomer,  He£od,  and  the 
other  antient  poets  and  mythologies,  had  any  fettled 
defign  to  pervert  and  confufe  the  records  of  antiqui- 
ty ;  out  it  is  certain  they  have  ciFe^d  it ;  and,  for 
my  part,  I  rouft  confefs  I  ihould  have  honoured  and 
loved  Homer  more  had  he  written  a  true  hiftory  of 
his  own  times  in  humble  profe,  than  thofe  noble 
poems  that  haVe  fo  juflly  collected  the  praife  of  all 
ages ;  for  though  I  read  thefe  with  more  admiration 
^id  afloniihment,  I  ftill  re^d  Herodotus,  Thucydides 
and  Xenophouj  with  more^  amufement  and  more  fa- 
tisfadlion.         , 

The  original  poets  were  not,  however,  without  ex* 
cufe«  They  found  the  limits  of  nature  too  ftrai^t  for 
the  immeniity  of  their  genius,  which  they  h*d  not 
room  to  exert,  without  extending  fad  by  ii^oa ;  a|Ld 
that  efpecially  at  a:tirae  when  the  manners  of  men 
were  too  fimple    to  affowl  that  variety ^^    which  they 

/  h^ve  ijnce  offered  in  vain  to  the  choice  of  the  meaneft 
writers.  .  In  dping  ,this,  they  are  again  excufable  for 
ihe  manner  in  which  they  have  done  it. 

Ut/fecio/k  dehinc  mir acuta  ft^mant. 

They  are  not  indeed  fo  properly  faid  to  turn  reality 
into  fidlion,  as  fidion  into  reality.  Their  paintings 
are  fo  bold,  their  colours  fo  ftrong,  that  every  thing 
diey  touch  feems  to  exift  in  the  verv  manner  they  re^ 
prefent^t:  their  portraits  afe  fo  ju4,  and  their  land- 
scapes fo  beautiful,  that  we  acknowledge  the  drokes 
of  nature  in  both,  without  enquiring  whether  nature 
iierfelf,  4SS  her  journeyman  the  poet,  formed  the  firft 
pattern  of  the  piece. 

But  other  writers  (T  will  put  Pliny  at  their  head) 
i^^^e^no  fuch  pret^nfipua.  to  i^dulgeijce;  they  lye  for 
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lying  fake,  or  in  order  inA^ntly  to  impoTe.  the  mod 
mofiltrous  im)>robabilitie6  and  ^bfurdities  upon  their 
rea4ers  on  their  own  authority ;  treating  them  as 
ibaae  fathers  treat  children »  and  as  other  fathers  do 
lay>men,  exa£Ung  their  belief  of  whatever  they  re- 
late, on  no  other  foundation  than  their  own  autho- 
rity^ without  ever  taking  the  pains  of  adapting  their 
lies  to  human  credulity,  aikl  of  calculating  them  for 
the  meridian  of  a  common  underilandiug ;  but  with 
as  much  weaknefs  as  wickednefs,  and  with  more  im^ 
pndcnce  often  than  either^  they  a/Tert  fads  contrary  to 
the  honour  of  God,  to  the  viiible  Order  of  the  creation, 
to  the  known  laws  of  nature,  to  the  hiftories  of  for- 
yftter  ages,  and  to  the  experience  of  our  own,  and 
which  no  man  can  at  once  underiland  and  believe. 

If  it  fhould  be  objected  (a^d  it  can  no  where  be  ob- 
~  jfi^^ed  better  than  where  £  now  write*,  as  there  is  no 
where  more  pomp  of  bigotry)  that  whole  nations  have 
been  Arm  believers  in  fuch  mofl  abfurd  fuppoiitions  ; 
I  reply,  the  fadl  is  net  true.  T^ey  have  known  no- 
thing of  the  matter,  and  have  believed  they  kne^v  not 
what*  It  is,  indeed,  with  me  no  matter  of  doubt, 
but  that  the  pope  and  his  clerey  might  teach  any  of 
thofe  Chriftian  Heterodoxies,  the  tenets  of  which  are 
the  mofk  diametrically  oppofite  to  their  own;  nay,  all 
the  do^b-ines  of  Zoroafter,  Confhcius,  and  Mahomet, 
sot  only  with  certain  and  immediate  fuccefs,  but  with- 
out one  catholick  in  a  thouAind  knowing  he  had^ 
changed  his  religion. 

What  motive  a  man  can  have  to  fit  down,  and  to 
draw  forth  a  lift  of  ftupid,  fenfelefs,  incredible  lies 
,  upon  paper,  would  be  difficult  to  determine,  did  not 
vanity  prefent  herfelf  fo  immediately  as  the  adequate 
oaufe«  The  vanity  of  knowing  more  than  other  men 
is,  perhaps,  bcfides  hunger,  the  only  inducement  to 
writing,  at  leaft  to  pttb)i(hing,  at  all :  why  then 
Ihould  not  the  voyage-writer  be  inflamed  with  the 
glory  of  having  feen  what  no  man  ever  did  or  will  fee 
but  himfelf?  This  is  the  true  fource  of  ^he  wonderful, 
in.the.  difcQurfe  and  writings,  and  fomctimes,  I  be- 
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lievc,  in  the  aftions  of  men.  There  is  another  fault, 
«f  a  kind  diredWy  oppofi'te  to  this,  to  which  thcfe  wri- 
ters are  fometimes  liable,  when,  inftead  of  filling 
their  pages  with  monfters  which  nobody  hath  ever  feen, 
and  with  adventures  which  never  have  nor  could  poffi- 
bly  have  happened  to  them,  they  wafte  their  time  and 
paper  with  recording  things  and  fadls  of  fo  common  a 
kind,  ^at  they  challenge  no  other  right  of  being  re- 
membered, than  as  they  liad  the  honour  of  having  hap- 
pened to  the  author,  to  whom  nothing  feems  trivial 
that  in  any  manner  happens  to  himfelf.  Of  fach  con- 
fequence  do  his  own  aftions  appear  to  one  of  this 
kind,  that  he  would  probably  think  himfelf  guilty  of 
infidelity,  (hould  he  omit  the  minutell  thing  in  the 
detail  of  his  journal.  That  the  faft  is  true,  is  fufiici-* 
cnt  to  give  it  a  place  there,  without  any  confidcration 
whether  it  is^capable  of  pleafing  or  furprifing,  of  di-. 
verting  or  informing  the  reader.  . 

I  have  feen  a  play  (if  I  miftake  not,  it  is  one  of 
Mrs.  Behn's,  or  of  Mrs.  Centlivre's)  where  this  vice 
in  a  voyage- writer  is 'finely  ridiculed.     An  ignorant' 
pedant,  to  whofe  government,  for  I  know  not  what 
reafon,  the  condn^  of  a  youn?  nobleman  in  his  tra* 
vels  is  committed,  and  who  is  Tent  abroad  to  fhew-M/ 
Lord  the  World,  of  which  he  knows  nothing  himfelf, 
before  his  departure  from  a  town,  calls  for  his  journal, 
to  record  the  goodnefs  of  the  wine  and  tobacco,  with 
other  articles  of  the  fame  importance,  which  are  to 
furniih  the  materials  of  a  voyage  at  his  return  home. 
The  humour,  it  is  true,  is  here  carried  very  far  ;>  and 
yet,  'perhaps,  very  little  beyond  what  is  to  be  found 
'  10  writers  who  profefs  no  intention  of  dealing  in  hu- 
mour at  all. 

Of  one  or  other,  or  both  of  thefe  kinds,  are,  I  con- 
ceive, all  that  vaft  pile  of  books,  which  pais  under  the 
names  of  voyages,  travels,  adventures,  lives,  me- 
jnoirs,  hiftories,  &c.  fome  of  which^a  fingle  traveller 
fends  into  the  world  in  many  volumes,  and  Others  are, 
by  judicious  bookfellers,  colleded  into  vaft  bodies  in 
folio,  and  infcribed  with  their  own  names,  as  if  they 
were  indeed  their  own  travels;  jthus  unjuflly  attribut- 
ing to  ihemfelves  the  merit  of  others. 

Now 
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Now  from  both  tjiefe  faults  we  have  endeavoured 
to  fteer  clear  in  the  following  narrative ;  which,  how- 
ever the  contrary  may  be  infinuated  by  ignorant,  un- 
learned, and  frelh-water  critics,  who  have  never  tra- 
velled either  in  books  or  (hips,  I  do  folemnly  declare 
doth,  in  'my  own  impartial  opiijiion,  deviate  lefs  from  > 
truth  than  any  other  voyage  extant ;  my  Lord  Anfon's- 
alone  being,  perhaps,  excepted. 
^  Some  few  embellifhments  muft  be  allowed  to  everjf 
hiftorian  :  for  we  are  not  to  conceive  that  the  fpeeches 
in  Livy,  Salluft,  orThucydides,  were  literally  fpokea* 
in  the  very  words  in  which  we  now  read  them.  It  is 
fufficient  that  every  fad  hath  its  foundation  in  truth, 
23  I  do  ferioufly  aver  is  the  cafe  in  the  enfuing 
pages  ;  and  when  it  is  fo,  a  good  critic  jvill  be  fo  far 
from  denying  all  kind  of  ornament  of  ftile  or  diftion^ 
or  even  of  circumftance  to  his  author ,^  that  he  would 
be  rather  ibrry  if  he  omitted  it :  for  he  could  hence 
derive  no  other  advantage  than  the  loft  of  an  addi- 
tional pleafure'in  the  perufaL 

Again,,  jf  any  merely  common  incident  fhould  apw 
pear  in  this  journd,-  which  will  feldom,  I  apprehend^. 
DC  the  cafe,^  the  Candid  reader  will  eafily  perceive  it  i* 
not  introduced  for  its  own  fake,  but -Tor  fome  obfer- 
Tations' and  reflexions  naturally  refulting  from  it;  and 
which,  if  but  little  to  his  amufement,  tend  directly  to 
the  inftrudion  of  the  reader,  or  to  the  information  of 
the  public;  to  whom  iflchufe  to  convey  fuch  inftruc- 
tion  or  ;nformation  with  an  air  of  joke  and  lai^ghter,, 
none  but  the  dullefl  of  fellows  will,  I  believe,  cenfii^e 
itf  but  if  they  (hould,  I  have  the  authority  of  more 
than  one  paffage  in  Horace  to  alledge  in  my  defence.^ 
'  Having  thus  endeavoured  to  obviate  fome  cenfures^ 
to  which  a  man,  without  the  gift  of  for^^ghx,  or  any 
fear  of  the  imputation  of  being  a  conjurer,  might  con- 
ceive this  work  would  be  liable;  I  might  now  under- 
take a  more  pleafing  tafk,  and  fall  at  once  to  the  di- 
reft  and  pofitive  praifes  of  the  work  itfelf  j  of  which 
indeed  I  could  fay  a  thoufand  good  things ;  but  the 
tafk  is  fo  very  pleafant,  that  I  mall  leave  it  wholly  to 
the  reader ;  and  it  is  all  the  taflc  that  I  impofe  on  him  ;. 
a  moderation  for  which  he  may  think  Kimfelf  obliged 
L  5  >-  to 
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to  me,  when  he  compares  it  with  the  cond-u  £1  of  ad 
thors,  who  often  fill  a  whole  ihect  with  their  own 
^pi-aifes^  to  which  they  fometimes  {et  their  own  real 
names,  and  fometimes  a   fiditious  One.      One  hint,. 
however,  I  muft  give  the  kind  reader;  which  is,  that 
if  he  Ihould  be  able  to  find  no  fort  of  amufement  in 
thebooky  he  will  be  pleafed  to  remember  the  public  ' 
utility  which  wiH  arife  from  it*     If  entertainment,  as 
Mr.  Richard fon  obferves,  be  but  a  fccondary  confider- 
ation^in  a  romance  j  with  whfch  Mr.  Addifon  I  think 
agrees,  affirming  the  ufe  of  the  paJftry-cook  to  be  thc^ 
firft  ;  if  this,  I  fay/  be  trae  of  a  mere  work  of  inven- 
fion,    fure  it  may  well  be  fo  confidered  in  a  work 
founded,  lijce  this,  on  truth  ;  and  where  the  political 
reflexions  form  fo  diftingflifhing  a  part. 

But  perhaps  I  may  hear,  from  fome  critic  of  the 
moft  faturnine  complexion,  that  my  vanity  mull  have 
ttiade  a  horrid  dupe  of  toy  judgment,  if  it  hath  flatter- 
ed me  with  an  expedation  of  having  any  thing. here 
.  feen  in  a  grave  light,  or  of  conveying  any  ufeful  inV 
iVrudlion  to  the  pilblic,  or  to  their  guardians.  I  an- 
fwer,  with  the  great  man  whom  I  juil  now  quoted, 
fhat  my  purpofe  is  to  convey  ^iftru£lion  in  the  vehi- 
cle of  entcrt-tainmentjand  fo  to  bring  about  at  once, 
like  the  revolution  in  the  Rehearfal,  a  pcrfe(5l  refor«r 
mation  of  the  laws  relating  to  our  maritime  affairs  r 
An  Undertaking,  I  will  not  fay  more  modeft,  but  fure- 
ly  more  feafible,  than  that  of  reforming  a  whole  peo- 
ple, by  making  ufe  of  a  vehicular  flory,  to  wheel-  in. 
4mong  them  worfe- manners  thafi  their  own* 
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IN  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  1753,  when  I  had' 
taken  the  Duke  of  Portland's  medicine,  as  it  is^ 
called,,  near  a  year,  the  efFefts  of  which  had  been  the 
carrying  off  the  fymptoms  of  a  lingering  imperfe^. 
gout,  I  was  perfuaded  by  Mr.  Ranby,  the  King's  pre- 
mier ferjeant-furgeon,  and  the  ableft  advice,  I  be- 
lieve, in  ail  branches  of  the  phyfical  profeffion,  to  go 
immediately  to  Bath..  I.  accordingly  writ  that  very 
night  to  Mrs.  Bovyden,  who,  by  the  next  poft,  in- 
formed me  ihe  had  taken  me  a  lodging  for  a  month, 
certain. 

Within  a  few  days  after  this,  whilft  I- was  preparing* 
for  my  journey,  and  when  I*  was  almoft  fatigued  io 
death  with  feveral  lon^'exami nations,,  relating  to  five  ^ 
different  murders,  all  committed  within  the  fpace  of 
a.  week,  by  different  gangs  of  fireet-robbers,  I  re- 
ceived a  mefTage  from  his  Grace  the  Dlike  of  New- 
caflle,.by  Mr.  Carrington,,  the  King's  meffenger,  to* 
attend  his  Grace  th^  next  morning,  in  Lincoln's-inn- 
fiel ds,,  upon,  fome  bufinefs  of  importance ;  but  I  ex- 
cufed  myfelf  from  complying  vyith  the  mcflage,  as,, 
befides  being  lame,  1.  was  very  ill  with  the  great  fa- 
tigues I  had  lately  undergone,  added  to  my  diftemper. 

His  Grace,  however,  fent  Mr,  Carrington,  the 
very  next  morning,  with  another  fummons  ;  with 
which,  though  in  the  utmoft  diftrefs,  I  immediately 
complied;  but  the  Duke  happening,  unfortunately 
for  me,  to  be  then  particularly  engaged,  after  I  had 
waited  fome  time,  fent  a  gentleman  to  difcourfe  with 
me  on  the  bellplan  which  coulJ  be  invented  for  pit- 
ting an  immediate  end  to  thofe  murders  and  robberies 
which  were  every  day  committed  in  the  ftreets ;  upon 
which,  I.promifed  to.tranfmit  my  opinion,  in  writing,. 
L  6  '  to> 
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to  his  Graee,  who,  as  the  gentleman  informed  me, 
intended  to  lay  it  before  the  Privy  council. 

Though  this  vifit  coft  me  a  fevtfre  cold,  I,  notwith- 
landing,  fet  myfelf  down  to  work,  and  in  about  four 
days  fent  the  Duke  as  regular  a  plan  as  I  conld  form> 
with  all  the  reafons  and  argunnents  I  could  brii^g  to 
fapport  if,  drawn  out  in  feveral  iheets  of  paper ;  and 
fbon  received  a  meiTagc  from  the  Duke,  by  Mr.  Car- 
rington,  acquainting  me,  that  my  plan  was  highly  ap- 
proved of,  and  that  all  the  terms  of  it  would  be  com-/ 
plied  with. 

The  principal  and  mod:  material  of  thofe  terms,  was 
the  immediately  dep^fiting  fix  hundred  pounds  in  my 
hands ;  at  which  fmall  charge  I  undertook  to  demolifh 
the  then  reigning  gangs,  and  to  put  the  civil  policy 
into  fuc^  arder,  that  no  fuch  gangs  (hould  ever  be 
able,  for  the  future,  to  form  themfclves  into  bodies, 
or  at  leaft  to  remain  any  time  formidable  to  the 
public. 

I  had  delayed  my  Bath-journey  for  fome  time,  con- 
trary to  the  repeated  advice  of  my  phyfical  acquain- 
tance, and  to  the  ardent  defire  of  my  warmed  friends> 
though  my  diftemper  was  now  turned  to  a  deep  jaun- 
dice ;  in  which  cafe  the  Bath- waters  are  generally  re- 
puted to  be  almoft  infallible.  But  I  had  the  moll  ea- 
ger de£re  of  demolifhing  this  gang  of  villains  and  cut- 
throats, which  I  was  fure  of  accomplifhing  the  mo- 
ment I  was  enabled  to  pay  a  fellow  who  had  under- 
taken, for  a  fmall  fum,  to  betray  them  into  the  hands 
of  a  fet  of  thief-takers,  whom  1  had  enlifted  into  the 
fervice,  all  men  of  known  and  approved  fidelity  and 
intrepidity. 

After  fome  weeks  the  money  was  paid  at  the  trea- 
fury ;  and  within  a  few  days  after  two  hundred  pounds 
of  it  had  come  to  iny  hands,  the  whole  gang  of  cut- 
throats w5s  entirely  difperfed  ;  feven  of  them  were  in 
adlual  cuftody,  and  the  reft  driven,  fome  out  of  town, 
and  others  out  of  the  kingdom. 

Though  my  health  was  now  reduced  to  the  lafl  ex- 
tremity, I  continued  to  adl  with  the  otmpfl  vigour 
kgainft  thefe  villains;    in  examining  whom,  and  in 
taking  the  depofuions  againft  tKem,  I  have  often  fpent 
V     '  whole 
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whole  days,  nay  fometimes  whole  eights,  efpeciall/ 
when  there  was  any  difficuijty  in  pcrocuring.  fofficieat 
cvidehce  to  convidl  thorn ;  which  is  a  very  coiamen 
cafe  in  flreet-robberies,  even  when  the  guilt  of  the 
party  is  fufficiently  apparent  to  fatisfy  the  moil  tender 
confcience.  Bat  courts  of  juftice  know  nothing  of  a 
caufe  more  than  what  is  told  them  on  oath -by  a  wlu 
neh;  and  the  moft  flagitious  villain  upon  earth  ii 
tried  in  the  iame  manner  aa  a  man  of  the  be&  charac- 
'  ter,  who  is  accufed  of  the  fame  crime. 

Meanwhile,  amidil  all  my  fatigues  and  diflreiles, 
Ihad'the  fatisfadion  to  £nd  my  endeavours  had  been 
attended  with  foch  fnccefs,  that  this  hellifh  fociety 
were  almoft  ntterly  extirpated;  and  that,  in  Head  of 
reading,  of  murders  and  ftreet-robberies  in  the  news> 
almoft  every  mornine,  there  was,  in  the  remaining 
part  of  the  month  of  November,  and  in  all  December^ 
not  only  no  fuch  thing  as  a  murder,  but  not  even  a 
ftreet-robbery  committed.  '  Some  fuch,  indeed,  were 
mentioned  in  the  public  papers ;  but  they  were  all 
found,  on  the  flridteft  enquiry,  to  be  falfe. 

In  this  entire  freedom  from  ftreet-robberies,  during^ 
th^  dark  months,  no  man  will,  1  believe,  fcru^Ie  to' 
acknowledge^  that  the  winter  of  1753  (lands  unrivat* 
ed,  during  a  courie  of  many  years ;  and  this  may  po(^ 
fibly  appear  the  more  extraordinary  to  thofe  who  re- 
coiled the  outrages  with  which  it  began. 

Having  thus  fully  accompliihed  my  undertaking,. 
I  went  into  the  country  in  a  very  weak  and  deplorable 
condition,  with  no  fewer  or  lef»  diieafes  rhan  a  jaun-^ 
•dice,  a  dropfy,  a^d  an  afthma/  all  together  uniting^ 
their  forces  in  the  dellruftion  of  a  body  fo  entirely  ema- 
ciated^ that  it  bad  loft  all  its  muscular  fleih.^ 

Mine  was  now  no  longer  what  is  called  a  Bath  cafe; 
nor,  if  it  had  been  fo,  had  I  ftrength  remaining  fuiR- 
cient  to  go  thither,  a  ride  of  fix  miles  only  being  at- 
tended with  an  intolerable  fatigiie.  I  now  difcharged 
xay  lodgings  at  Bath,  which  I  had  hitherto  kept.  1 
began,  in  earnefl,  to  look  on  my  cafe  as  defperate, 
and  I  had  vanity  enough  to  rank  myfelf  with  thofe  he- 
roes who,  of  old  times,  became  voluntary  facrifices  to 
the  good  of  the  public. 

But, 
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But,  hi\  the  reader  ihould  be  too  eager  to  catch  at^ 
the  word  vanity ,  and  fhould  be  unwilling  ^o  indulge* 
me  with  (o  fubliin^  a  gratification,  for  I  think  he  is 
'not  too  apt  to  gratify  me,  I  will  take  my  key  a  pitch 
lower,  and  will  frankly  own  that  I  had  a  ftronger  mo- 
tive than  the  love  of  the  public  to  pu(h  me  on  ;  I  will- 
therefore  confefs  to  him  that  my  private  affairs  at  the 
beginning  of  the  winter  had  but  a  gloomy,  afpedl ;  for 
L  had  not  plundered  the  public  or  the  poor  of  thofe 
funis,  which  men  who  are  always  ready  to  plunder 
botn,  as  much  as  they  can,  have  been  pleafed  to  fufpedV 
me  of  taking  :,oii  the  contrary,  by  compoiine«.  inflead 
of  inflaming,  the  quarrels  of  porters  and  beggars 
(which  I  blufh  when  1  fay  hath  not  been  univeriaily 
j^radifed)  and  by  refuAng  to  take  a  billing  from  a< 
man  who  moft  undoubtedly  would  not  have  had  ano* 
ther  left,  I  had  reduced  an  income  of  aboi)t  five  hunw 
dred  pounds  •  a  year  of  the  dirtieft  money  upon  earth, 
to  little  more  than  three  hundred  pounds  ;  a  coniider- 
able  proportion  of  which  remained  with  my  clerk  ; 
and,  indeed,  if  the  whole  had^  done  fo,  as  it  ought,. 

•  A  predeceffbr  of  mine-ured  to  boaft  that  ht  madcone  thoufaod 
pounds  a  year  in  his  office  :  but  how  be  d«d  this  (If  indeed  he  did 
it)  is  to  me  a  fecpet.     His  clerk,  n  w  mioe,  told  tne  I  had  more 

.  bufinefs  than  he  had  ever  known  thel'e ;  J  4im  Sure,  I  had  as  firn}c4i'^ 
«s  any  man  could  do^  The^utK  is,  the  fees  are  fo  very  low,  when 
any  are  due,  and  fo  much  is  done  for  nothing,  that  if  a  Hngle  jqftice 
of  peace  had  bufinefs  enoughto  employ  twenty  clerks  {  neither  he 
nor  they  would  get  much  by  their  labour^  The  public  will  not 
therefore,  I  hope,  think  Lbctray.  a  fecrat,  when  I  inform  them,  that 
I  received  from  tbe,  government  a  yearly  penfian  out  of  the  pubhc 
fecvice-money  ;  which,  I  believe,,  indeed  would,  have  been  larger, 
had  my  great  patron  been  convinced  of  an  error,  which  I  have  heard, 
him  utter  more  than  once,  That  he  could  not  indeed  fay,  tbatlhc 
afling  as  a  principal  juftice  of  peace  in  WeHminfter  wa?  qn  aH  ac- 

■  counts  very  dcfirable,  but  that  jll  the  world  knew  it  waa  a  very  hi- 
crative  officev  Now  to  have  Ihcwn  him  plainly,  that  a  man  moft 
be  a  rogue  to  make  a  veiy  litUe  this  way,  and  that  he  could  not 
make  much  by  being  as  great  a  rogue  as  he  could  be,  would  have 
required  more  confidence  than,  I  believe,  he  had  in  me,  and  more 
ofhis  converfation  than  he  chofe  to  allow  me ;  I  therefore  reftgned 
the  office,  and  the  farther  execution  of  my  plan  to  my  brother,  wl^ 
had  long  been  my  affidant.  And  now,  left  the  ^afe  between  me 
and  the  reader  fhould  be  the  fame  in  both  inflances  as  it  was  between 
me  and  the  ^reat  man,  Ifwil!  not  add  another  word  on  the  f«bje£t. 
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be  would  be  bat  ill  paid  for  fitting  a!moft  fixteen  hours 
in  the  twenty-four,  in  the  moft  onwholcfome,  as  well 
ts  naufeous  air  in  the  univerfe,  and  which  hath  in  his 
cafe  corrupted  a  good  conHitution  without  contami* 
nating  his  morals. 

But,  not  to  trouble  the  reader  with  anecdotes,  con- 
trary to  my  owh  rule  laid  down  in  my  preface,  I  aflure- 
him  I  thought  my  family  was  very  flenderly  provided 
for;  and  that  my  health  began  to  decline  fo  faft,  that 
I  had  very  little  more  of  life  left  to  .accompli (h  what 
I  had  thought  of  too  late.  I  rejoiced  therefore  greatly: 
in  feeing  an  opportunity,  as  I  apprehended,  of  gain- 
ing fuch  merit  in  the  eye  of  the  public,  that,  if  my 
life  were. the  facrifice  to  it,  my  friends  might  thinfc 
they  did  a  pOpuiar  aA  in  putting  my  family  at  leafl 
beyond  the  reach  of  neceflity,  which  I  m^fclf  began 
ro  defpair  of  doing.  And  though  I  difclaim  all  pre*- 
lence  to  that  Spartan  or  Roman  patriotifm,  which 
loved  the  public  fc  wtII  tha^t  it  was  always  ready  to 
become  a  voluntary  facrifice  to  the  public  good,  I  da 
folemnly  declare,  I  have  that  love  for  my  family. 

After  this  confefllon  therefore,  that  the  public 
was  not  the  principal  deity  to  which  my  life  was  of- 
fered a  facrifice,  and  when  it  is  farther  coniidered 
what  a  poor  facrifice  this  was,  being  indeed  no  other 
than  the  giving  up  what  I  faw  little  likelihood  of  be- 
ing able  to  hold  much  longer,  and  which,  upon  the 
terras  I  held  it,  nothing  but  the  wcaknefs  of  human 
nature  could  reprcfent  to  me  as  worth  holding  at  all; 
the  world  may,  f  believe,  without  envy  allow  me  all 
the  praife  to  which  I  have  any  title. 

My  aim,  in  fa6t,  was  not  praife,  which  is  the  laft 
gift  they  care  to  beftow;  at  leaft,  this  was  not  my  aim^ 
as  an  end,  but  rather  as  a  means,  of  purchaiing  fomr 
mod^ate  provifion  for  my  family,  which,  though  it 
Ihould  exceed  my  merit,  muft  fall  infinitely  Ihort  of 
my  fervice,  if  I  fucceedcd  in  my  attempt. 

To  fay  the  truth,  the  public  never  ad  more  wifely^ 
than  when  they  ^61  moft  liberally  in  the  diftribution 
©f  their  rewards ;  and  here  the  good  they  receive  is 
often  more  to"  be  confidered  than  the  motive  ffomv 
wbi^h  they  receive  it.     Example  akwie  i&  the  end  of 
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all  public  punifhments  and  rewards.  Laws  never  Iof- 
Aid  difgrace  in  refentment,  nor  con&r  honour  from 
gratitude.  '  For  it  is  very  hard«  my  lord»'  faid  a 
convided  felon  at  the  bar  to  the  late  excellent  jndge 
Burnety  *  to  hang  a  poor  man  for  ftealing  a  horfe/ 

*  You  are  not  to  be  hanged >  Sir,*  anfwered  my  ever- 
honoured  and  beloved  friend^  *  for  ftealing  a  horfe  ^ 

*  but  you  are  to  be  hanged,  that  Horfes  may  not  be 
'  ilolen/  In  like  manner  it  might  have  been  faid  ta 
^e  late  duke  of  Marlborough,  when  the  parliament 
was  fo  deservedly  liberal  to  him,  after  the  battle  of 
Blenheim,  *  You  receive  not  thefe  honours  and  boun- 

*  ties  on  account  of  a  vidory  pafl,  but  that  other 
'  vi^ories  may  be  obtained.' 

I  was  now,  in  the  opinion  of  all  men,  dying  of  a 
complication  of  diforders. ;  and,  were  I  deflrous  of 
playing  the  advocate,  1  have  an  occaiion  fasr  enough ;. 
but  I  difdain  iuch  an  attempt.  I  relate  fads  plainly 
and  fimply  fs  they  are;  and  let  the  world  draw  from 
them  what  conclufions  they  pJeafe,  taking  with  them 
the  following  fads  for  their  indrudion.  The  one  is, 
that  the  proclamation  offering  one  hundred  pounds  for 
the  apprehending  felons  for  certain  felonies  commit* 
ted  in  certain  places,  which  1  prevented  from  being, 
revived,  had  formerly  coft  the  government  feveral 
thoufand  pounds  within  a  fingle  year.  Secondly,  that 
all  fuch  proclamations^  inftead  of  curing  the  evil, 
had  adually  encreafed  it;  had  multiplied  the  number 
of  robberies ;  had  propagated  the  worft  and  wickedeft 
of  perjuries;  had  laid  fnares  for  youth  and  ignorance; 
which,  by  the  temptation  of  thefe  rewards,  had  been 
foraetimes  drawn  into  guilt ;  and  fometimes,  which 
cannot  be  thought  on  without  the  higheft  horror,  had 
deftroyed  them  without  lu  Thirdly,  That  my  plan 
-had  not  put  the  government  to  mote  than  three  hun- 
dred pounds  exjJence^  and  had  produced  none  of  the 
ill  confequenccs  above-mentioned;  but,  laltly.  Had 
adually  fupp^^elled  the  evil  for  a  time,  aitd  had  plainly 
pointed  out  the  means  of  fuppreffing  it  for  ever.  This* 
1  would  myfelf  have  lander taken,  had  my  he^th  per- 
mitted, at  the  annual  expence  of  the  abovementionedi^ 
fum. 

After 
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After  having  ftood  the  terrible  fix  weeks  which  fuc- 
ceeded  laft  Chriilmas,  and  put  a  lucky  end,  if  they 
had  known  their  own  interefts,  to  fuch  numbers  of 
aged  and  infirm  valetudinarians,  who  might  have 
gafped  through  two  or  three  mild  winters  more,  I  re- 
turned to  town  in  February,  in  a  condition  lefs  de- 
fpaired  of  by  myfeJf  tnan  by  any  of  my  friends.  I  now 
became  the  patient  of  Dr.  Ward,  who  wifhcd  I  had 
taken  his  advice  earlier. 

By  his  advice  I  was  tapped,  and  fourteen  quarts  of 
water 'drawn  from  my  belly.  The  fudden  relaxation 
which  this  caufed,  added  fo  my  enervate,  emaciated 
habit  of  body,  fo  weakened  me,  that.wlthin  two  days 
1  was  thought  to  be  failing  into  the  agonies  of  death. 

I  was  at  the  worll  on  that  memorable  day  when  the 
public  loft  Mr*  Pelham.  Froni  that  day  I  began  flow- 
ly,  as  it  were,  tq  draw  my  feet  out  of  the  grave  ;  till 
in  two  month's  time  I  had  ag&in  acquired  fome  little 
degree  of  ftrength  ;  but  was  again  full  of  water. 

Duririg  this  whole  time,  I  took  Mr,  Ward's  medi- 
cines, which  had  feldom  any  perceptible  operation. 
Thofe  in  particular  of  the  diaphoretic  kind,,  the  work- 
ing of  which  is  thought  to  require  a  great  llrength  of 
conflitution  to  fapport>  had  fo  little  eSedl  on  me,  that 
Mr.  Ward  declared  it  was  as  vain  to  attempt  fweating 
me  as  a  deal  board. 

In  this  fituation  I  was  tapped  a  fecond^  time.  I  had 
one  quart  of  water  lefs  taken  from  ms  now  th^n  be- 
fore ;  but  I  bore  all  the  confequences  of  the  operation 
much  better*  This  I  attributed  greatly  to  a  dofe  of 
laudanum  prefcribed  by  my  furgeon.  It  firft  gave  me 
the  moil  delicious  flow  of  fpirits,  and  afterwards  as 
comfortable  a  nap. 

The  month  of  May,  which  was  now  beguni  it 
feemed  'reafonable  to  expert,  would  introduce  the 
.  fpring,  and  drive  off  that  winter  which  yet  maintained 
i^s  footing  on  the  ftage.  I  refolved  therefore  to  vifit  a 
little  hottfe  of  mine  in  the  country,  which  ftands  at 
Ealing,  in  the  county  of  Middlefex^  in  the  bell  air,  I 
believe,  in  the  whole  kingdom,  and  far  fuperior  to 
that  of  Kenfington  Gravel- Pits  ;  for  the  gravel  is  here 
much  wider  and  deeper^  the  place  higher  and  more 
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open  towards  the  fouth,  whilft  it  is  guarded  from  the 
north  wind  by  a  ridge  of  hills,-  and  from  the  fraells 
and  fmoak  ot  London  by  its  diflance ;  which  laf^  is 
not  the  fate  of  Kenfington^  when  the  wind  blows  from 
any  comer  of  the  eaft. 

Obligations  to  Mr.  Ward  I  /hall  always  confefs ;. 
for  X  am  convinced  that  he  omitted  no  care  in  endear 
vouring  to  ferve  me,  without  any  expe^ation  or  defire 
ef  fee  or  reward. 

The  powers  of  Mr.  Ward's  remedied  want,  indeed, 
no  unfair  puffs  of  mine  to  eive  them  credit ;  an(i 
though  this  diftemper  of  the  dropfy  ftands,  I  believe^ 
firft  in  the  lift  of  thofe  over  which  he  is  always  certain 
of  triumphing;  yet,  poflibly,  there  might  be  ibme- 
thing  particular  in  my  cafe,  capable  of  eluding  that 
radical  force  which  had  healed  fo  many  thoufands.. 
The  fame  diftemper,  in  difFerent  conftitutions,  may 
poflibly  be  attended  with  fuch  uifferent  fymptoms,. 
that  to  find  an  infallible  noftrum  for  the  curing  any 
<one. diftemper  in  every  patient,  may  be  almoft  as  dif^ 
-ficult  as  to  find  a  panacea  for  the  cure  of  all.     ^ 

But  even  fuch  a  panacea  one  of  the  ereateft  fcholar8> 
and  beft  of  men  did  lately  apprehend  he  had  difco- 
vered.  It  is  true,  indeed,  he  was  no  phyfician  ;  that 
is,  he  had  not  by  the  forms  of  his  education  acquired 
a  right  of  applying  his  fldll  in  the  art  of  phyiic  to  his 
own  private  advantage;  and  yet,  perhaps,  it  may  be- 
truly  afTerted,  that  no  other  modern  hath  contributed 
fo  much  to  make  his  phyfical  Ikill  ufeful  to  the  public;, 
at  leaft,  that  none  hath  undergone  the  pains  of  com- 
municating this  difcovery  in  writing  to  the  world.  The 
reader,  I  think,  will  fcarce  need  to  be  informed  that 
the  writer  J  mean,  is  the  late  bifliop  of  Gloyne  i^n  Ire- 
land ;  and  the  difcovery,  that  of  the  virtues  of  Tar- 
water. 

I  then  happened  to  recollect,  upon  a  hint  given  me 
by  the  inimitable  and  (hamefully-diftrefTed  author  of 
the  Female  Quixote,  that  I  had  many  years  before, 
from  curiofity  only,  taken  a  curfory  view  of^ifhop 
Berkley's  treatife  on  the  virtues  of  tar -water, 
which  I  had  formerly  obferved  he  ftrongly  contends 
to  he  that  re^l  panacea,  which  Sydenham  fuppbfes  to 
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have  an  exiftence  in  nature^  diOQgh  it  yet  remains  an« 
difcovered,  and,  perhaps,  will  always  remain  io. 

Upon  the  re-perufal  of  this  book,  i  focind  the  bi- 
fh<^  only  averting  his  opinion,  that  tar- water  might 
be  ufeful  in  the  dropfy,  fince  he  bad  known  it  to  have 
a  furpriilng  fuccefs  in  the  cure  of  a  moft  ftubbora 
anafarca,  which  is  :«)deed  no  other  than,  as  the  word 
implies,  the  dropfy  of  the  Hefh ;  and  this  was,  at  that 
time,  a  large  pact  of  my  complaint. 

-  After  a  (hort  trial,  therefore,  of  a  milk  diet,  which 
1  prefently  found  did  not  fuit  with  my  cafe,  I  betook 
myfelf  tp  the  bifliop's  prefcription,  and  dofed  myfelf 
every  morning  and  evening  with  half  a  pint  of  tar- 
water. 

It  was  no  more  than  three  weeks  fined  my  laft  tap- 
ping, and  my  belly  and  limbs  were  diftended  with 
water.  This  did  not  give  me  the  worfe  opinion  of 
tar-'water  t  for  I  never  fuppofed  there  could  be  any 
foch  virtue  in  tar- water,  as  immediately  to  carry  on 
a  quantity  of  water  already  collected.  For  my  deli- 
very from  this/ 1  well  kne^,  I  muft  be  again  obliged  to 
the  trochar ;  and  that  if  the  tar- water  did  n>e  any  good 
at  all,  it  maft  be  only  by  the  floweft  dtgtett ;  and  that 
if  it  fhould  ever  get  the  better  of  my  diitemper,  it 
muft  be  b^  the  tedious  operation  of  undermitHng ;  and 
not  by  A  Hidden  attack  and  ftorm. 

Some  vifible  e0e£ls,  however,  and  far  beyond  what 
my  molt  fanguine  hopes  could  with  any  modefly  exped^ 
I  vtry  foon  experienced  ;  the  tar-water  having,  from 
the  very  firft,  leflcned  my  illnefs,  increafed  my  appe- 
tite ;  and  added>  though  in  a  very  flow  proportion,  tc^ 
my  daily  ftrength* 

But  if  my  fbength  had  encrdafed  a  little,  my  water 
daily  encreafed  much  more.  So  that,  by  tlw  end  of 
May,  my  belly  became  again  ripe  for  the  trocKar,  and 
I  was  a  third  time  tapped  ;  upon  which,  two  very  fa- 
vourable fymptoms  appeared.  I  had  three  quarts  of 
water  taken  from  me  lefs  than  had  been  taken  the  laft 
time  ;  and  I  bore  the  relaxation  with  much  lefs  (in- 
deed with  fcarce  any)  faintnefs. 

Thofe  of  my  phyfical  friends,  on  whofe  judgment 
I  chiefly  depended,  feemed  to  think  my  only  chance 
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of  life  coofifted  in  having  the >  whole  fummer  before 
me ;  in  which  I  might  hope  to  gather  fufficient 
ilrength  to  encounter  the  inclemencies  of  the  enfuing 
winter.  But  this  chance  began  d^Iy  to  le/Ten.  I  faw 
the  fummer  mouldering  away  ;  or  rather^  indeed*  the 
year  paDing  away  without  intending  to  bring  on  any  . 
iammer  at  all.  In  the  whole  moruh  of  May,  the  fun 
fcarce  appeared  three  times |  fo  that  the  early  fraits 
came  to  the  fulnefs  of  their  growth,  and  to  fome  ap- 
pearance of  ripenefs,  without  acquiring  any  real  ma- 
turity ;  having  wanted  the  heat  of  the  fun  to  foften 
aiyd  meliorate  their  juices.  I  faw  the  dropfy  gaining 
rather  than  lofing  ground  ;  the  diftance  growing 
ftill  Ihorter  between  the  tappings.  I  faw  the^  afthma 
likewife  beginning  again  to  becoyie  more  troublefome. 
I  faw  the  Midfummer  quarter  drawing  towards  a  dofe* 
So  that  I  conceived,  if  the  Michaelmas  quarter  fhould 
ileai  oS[\  in  the  fame  manner,  a/  it  was,  in  my  opi- 
nion, very  mueh  to  be  apprehended  it  would,  I,  Ihould 
.be  delivered  up  to  the  attacks  of  winter,  before  I  re- 
cruited my  forces,  fo  as  to  be  any  wife  able  to  with- 
fiand  them. 

I  now  began  to  recall  an  intention,  which  from  the 
firft  dawnings  of  my  recovery  I  had  conceived,  of  re- 
moving to  &  warmer  climate ;  and  finding  this  to  be 
approved  of  by  a  very  eniinent  phyfician,  I  refolved. 
to  pur  it  into  immediate  execution. 

Aix  in  Provence  was  the  place  firSL  thought  on  ;. 
but  the  difficulties  of  getting  thither  were  infuperable. 
The  journey  by  land,  befide  the  expence  of  it,  was 
infinitely  too  long  and  fatiguing ;  and  I  could  hear  of 
no  fhip  that  was  likely  to  fet  out  from  London,  within, 
any  reafonable  time»  for  Marfeilles,  or  any  other  port 
in  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Lifljoti  was  prefently  fixed  on  in  its  roohi.     The  air 
here,  as  it  was  near  four  degrees  to  the  fouth  of  Aix,  ^ 
mull  be  more  mild  and  warm^  and  the  winter  ihorter  ' 
and  lefs  piercing.   . 

.  It  Was  not  d^colt  to  find  a  fhip  bound  to  a  place 
witii,  which  we  carry  on  fo  immenfe  a  trade.  Accord-, 
ingly,  my  brother  foon  informed  me  of  the  excellent 
accommodations  for  paifengcrs^  which  were  to  be 
*^'  found 
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found  on  b«ard  a  (hip  that  was  obliged  to  fail  for  Lif- 
bon  in  three  days. 

I  eagerly  embraced  the  o^er,  notwithftanding  the 
fhortnefs  of  the  time  f  and  having  given  my  brother 
full  power  to  contract  for  our  pafTage,  I. began  to  pre* 
pare  my  family  for  the  voyage  with  the  utmod  expe- 
dition. 

But  our  great  haile  was  needlefs;  for  the  captain 
having  twice  put  off  his  failing,  I  at  length  invited 
him  to  dinner  with  me  at  Fordhook,  a  full  week  af- 
ter the  time  on  which  he  had  declared,  and  that  with 
many  affeverations,  he  mufl,  and  would,  weigh  an* 
chor. 

He  dined  with  me,  according  to  his  appointment; 
and  when  all  matters  were  fbttled  between  as,  left  me 
with  pofitive  orders  to  be  on  board  the  Wednefday 
following  ;  when  he  declared  he  would  fall,  down  the 
river  to  Gravefend  ;  and  would  not  flay  a  moment  for 
the  greateft  man  in  the  world. 

He  advifed  me  to  go  to  Gravefend  by  land,  and 
there  wait  the  arrival  of  his  (hip  ;  afligning  many  rea- 
fons  for  this,  every  one  of  which  was,  as,  I  well  re- 
member, among  thofe  that  had  before  determined  me 
o  go  on  board  near  the  Tower. 
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VOYAGE    to   LISBON. 

Wednefday^  June  z(>,  1754* 

ON  this  day,  the  moft  melancholy  fun  I  had  ever 
beheld  arofe^  and  found  me  awake  at  my  houfe 
at  Fordhook.  By  the  light  of  this  fun,  I  was,  in  my 
own  opinion^  lail  to  belaid  and  take  leave  of  fome  of 
thofe  creatures  on  whom  I  doated  with  a  mother-like 
fondnefs,  guided  by  nature  and  pailion,  and  uncured 
and  unhardened  by  all  the  doctrine  of  thatphilofophi* 
cal  fchool  where  I  had  learnt  to  bear  pains  and  to  defpife 
death. 

in  this  fituation,  as^I  could  not  conquer  nature,  I 
fubmitted  entirely  to  her ;  and  fhe  made  as  great  a 
fool  of  me  as  fhe  had  ever  done  of  any  woman  whatft- 
ever :  under  pretence  of  giving  me  leave  to  enjoy,  ftje 
drew  me  in  to  fuiFer,  the  company  of  my  little  oneis, 
during  eight  hours;  and  I  doubt  not  whether,  in  that 
time,  I  did  not  ui^dergo  more  than  in  all  my  dif- 
temper. 

At  twelve  precifely  my  coach  was  at  the  door,  which 
was  no  fooner  told  me^  than  I  kifTed  my  children 
rounds  and  went  into  it  with  fome  little  refolution. 
My  wife^  who  behaved  more  like  a  heroine  and  phi- 
loiopher,  though  at  the  fame  time  the  tendered  mo- 
ther in  the  world,  and  my  eldeft  daughter,  followed 
roe  ;  fome  friends  went  with  us,  and  others  here  took 
their  leave;  and  I  heard  my  behaviour  applauded, 
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with  many  murmurs  and  praifes  to  which  I  well  knew 
I  had  no  title ;  as  all  other  fach  philofophers  may,-  if 
they  have  any  modefty,  cbnfeft  on  thejike  occafions. 

In  two  hours' we  arrived  in  RedrifFe,  and  immedi- 
ately went  on  board,  and  were  to  have  failed  the  next 
morning ;  but  as  this  was  the  king's  proclamation- 
day,  and  confequently  a  holiday  at  the  Cufh^m-hoafe, 
the  captain  could  not  clear  his  veffel  till  the  Thurf- 
day ;  for  tjiefe  h9lidays  are  as  dridtly  obferved  as 
thpfe In  the  popifh  calendar,  and  arealmoU  as  name- 
rous.  I  might  add,  that  both  ape  oppofite  to  the, 
genius  of  trade,  and  confequently  contra  bonum  puh^ 
licum. 

To  go  on  board  the  fllip,  it  was  neceffary  firft  to  go 
into  a  boat;  a  matter  of  no  foiall  difficulty,  as  I  had 
nd  ufe  of  my  limbs,  and  was  to  be  carried  by  men, 
who,  though  fufficiently  Urong  for  their  burden,  were, 
like  Archimedes,  puzzled  to  find  a  fleady  footing.  -* 
Of  this^  as  few  of  my  readers  have  not  gone  into 
wherries  on  the  Thames,  they  will  eafily  be  able  to 
form  to  themfelves  an  idea.  However,  by  the  aflift- 
*ance  of  my  friend  Mr.  Welch,  \Vhom  I  never  think 
or  fpeak  of  but  with  love  and  elleem,  I  conquered  this 
difficplty,  as  I  did  afterwards  that  of  afcending  the 
•  -ihip,  into  which  I  was  hoifted  with  more  eafe  by  a 
chair  lifted  with  pullies.  I  was  foon  feated  in  a  great 
chair  in  the  cabin,  to  refrel^  myfelf  after  a  fatigue 
which  had  been  more  intolerable,  in  a  quarter  of  a 
mile's  paflage  from  my  coach  to  the  (hip,  than  I  had 
before,  undergone  in  a  land-journey  of  twelve  miles, 
)^hichl  had  traveled  with  the  utmoft  expedition. 

This  latter  fatigue  was,  perhaps,^  fomewhat  height- 
ened by  an  indignation,  which -I  could  not  prevent 
^riiing  in  my  mind.  I  think,  upon  my  entrance  into 
the  boat,  I  prefented  a  fpedacle  of  the  higheftliorror. 
The  total  lofs  of  limbs  was  apparent  to  all  who  faw 
me^  and  niy.face  contained  marks  of  a  moft  difeafed 
(late,  if  not  of  death  itfelf.  Indeed,  fo  ghaftly  was 
my  countenance,  that  timorous  women  with  child 
had  abftained  From  my  houfe,  for  fear  of  the  ill  confc- 
qiiences  of  looking  at  me.  In"  this  condition,  I  ran  the 
gauntlope  (fo,  I  think,  I  may  juftly  call  i^  through  - 
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rdws  of  Tailors  and  watermen,  few  of  whom  failed  of 
paying  their  compliments  to  me,  by  all  manner  of  in- 
lalts  and  jeils  on  my  mifery.  No  man  who  knew-  me 
will  think  I  conceive^  anv  perfonal  refentment  at  this 
behaviour ;  but  it  was  a  lively  pidure  of  that  cruelty 
and  ixihumapity,  in  t^.e  nature  of  men,  which  I  have 
often  contemplated  ^ith  concern ;  and  which  leads 
the  mind  into  a  train  of  very  uncomfortable  and  me- 
lancholy thoughts.  It  may  be  {sdi,  that  this  barba-p 
rous  cudom  is  peculiar  to  the  En^liih,  and  of  them 
only  to  the  loweH  degree ;  that  it  is  an  excrefcence  of. 
an  uncontrouled  licentioufnefs  miftaken  for  liberty^ 
and^never  (hews  itfelf  in  men  who  are  poliihed  and  re» 
£nedy  in  fuch  manner  as  human  nature  requires,  to 
produce  that  perfedion  of  which  it  is  fufcepti4>]e»  and 
to  purge  away  that  malevolence  of  difpoiition,.  of 
which,  ^t  our  birth,  we  partake  in  common  with  the 
favage  creation.  - 

Tkis  may  be  faid,  and  this  is  a|I  that  can  be  faid  ; 
and  it  is^  I  am  afraid,  but  little  fattsfadlory  to  aecoutit 
for  the  inhumanity  of  thofe,  who^  while  they  boail  of 
being  made  after  God's  own  image,  feem  to  bear  ii^ 
their  nrinds  a  refemblance  of  th^  viieft  fpecies  of 
brutes;  or  rather,  indeed,  of  our  idea' of  devils :  for 
I  don't  know  that  any  brutes  can  be  taxed  with  fuch 
malevolence. 

■  A  furloin  of  beef  was  now  placed  on  the  table,  for 
which,  though  little  better  than  carrion,  as  much  was^ 
charged  by  the  mailer  of  the  little  paltry  alehoufe  who 
dreiTed  it,  as  would  have  been  demanded  for  all  the 
elegance.of  the  King's  Arms,  or. any  other  polite  ta- 
vcra  or  eating-houfe :  for,  indeed,  the  difference  bi*. 
tween  the  beft  houfe  and  the  worft  is,  that  at  the  for-, 
mer  you  p^y  largely  for  luxury,  at  the  latter  for  no- 
thing. 

l%urfdayi  June  27.  This  morning  the  captain,  who 
lay  on  ihore  at  his  own  houfe,  paid  us  a  vi^  m  the 
cabin ;  and  behaved  like  an  angry  bafliav^,  declaring, 
that  had  he  known  we  were  not  to  be  pleafed,  he 
would  not  have  carried  us  for  five  hundred  pounds. 
He  added  many  aiTeverattons,  that  he  was  a  gentle- 
man, and  defpifed  money;  not  forgetting  feveral hints 
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of  the  pefents  which  had  bem  made  him^^  Ms^t^ 
bin,  ot  twenty,  thirty,  and  forty  guineas,  by  fevcM 
gentlemen,  over  and  above  the  fam  for  which  tfe^ 
had  contracted.  This  behaviour  greatly  fitrprifed  iati 
as  I  knew  not  how  to  account  for  it,  nothini;"  hating 
happened  fince  we  parted  from  the  captain  t5ie  even- 
ing before  in  perfeagood  humour;  and  all  this  brokt^ 
forth  on  the  iirft  moment  of  his  arrival  this  mofning* 
-He  did  not,  however,  fuffer  my  amazement  to  have 
any  long  continuance,  before  he  clearly  fhewed'  me 
that  ail  this  was  meant  only  as  an  apology  to  inttiCM 
duce  another  procraftination  (being  the  fifth)  of  his 
weighing  anchor^  which  was  now  poftponed  tiil  Sa-* 
turday,  for  foch  was  his  will  and  pleafure. 

Be^dcs  the  difagreeable  fituation  in  which  wer  theft 
lay,  in  the  conftnea  of  Wapping  and  RedrtCe,  tafting 
a  delicious  mixture  of  the  air  of  both  thefe^  fweet 
places,  and  enjoying  the  concord  of  fweet  fouad^  df 
icamen,  watermen,  fiih- women,  oyiler-woRKen,  andof 
ail  the  vociferous  inhabitants  of  both  (hores^  compo- 
fing  all  together  a  greater  variety  of  harmony  than  Hcv 
garth^s  imagination  hath  brought  together  kk  that 
print  of  his,  which  ts  enough  to  make  a  maH  deaf  to 
lix>k.at ;  I  had  a  more  urgent  canfe  to  pre^  our  de* 
parture,  which  was,  that  the  dropfy,  for  which  I  had 
undergone  three  tappings,  feemed  to  threaten  me  witli 
a  fourth  difcharge,  before  I  fhould  reach  Liiboa,  and 
when  I  ihould  have  nobody  on  board  capable  of  pei^ 
ib/ming  the  operation ;  but  I  was  obliged  to  hearken 
to  the  voice  df  reafon,  if  I  may  ufe  the  captain's  own 
words,  and  to  reft  myfelf  contented.  Indeed,  there 
was  no  alternatiye  within  my  reach,  but  what  would 
)jave  coft  me  much  too  dear. 

There  arc  many  evils  in  /ociety,  from  which  peo- 
ple of  the  higheft  rank  are  fo  entirely  exempt,  that 
they  have  not  the  leall  knowledge  or  idea  of  them  ; 
nor,  indeed,  of  the  charadlers  which  are  formed  by 
them.  Suc^  for  inflance,  is  the  conveyance  of  goods 
and  paflengers  from  one  place  to  another.  Now  there 
h  no  fuch.  thing  as  any  kind  of  knowledge  contempti* 
ble  in  itfelf  ^  and  as  the  particular  knowledge  I  hire 
xnean.i*  entirely  neccffary  to  the  well  underftanding 
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ft||$leW?U!tQJ0yiiigtlu& journal;  and,  laftly,  as  in  this 
O/^the/iAoil  ignorant  will  be  tbofe  very  readers  whofe 
^QHifetn^nt  we  chiefly  confult,  and  to  whom  we  wiih 
t^pt)e;rii|>pofed  principally  to  write,  we  wiUhwcen^ 
lior- ^Qiewhat  largely  into  the  difcuflion  of  this  matter; 
tkc  rather,  for  that  no  antient  or  modern  author  (rf  we  , 
C9(n  truft  the  catalogue  of  dodor  Mead*s  library)  hath 
eyi?r  undertaken  it ;  but  that  it  fecms  (in  the  ftyle  of 
tiQU  Quixotic)  a  tafk  referved  for  ray  pen  alone. 

.  When  I  firft  conceived  this  intenuon,  I  began  to 
VQteftain  thoughts  of  enquiring  into  the  antiquity  of 
travfiJing;  and,  as  many  perfons  have  performed  in 
this  Way  (I  mean  have  travelled)  at  the  expence  of  the 
public,  I  flattered  myfelf  that  the  fpirit  of  improving 
lUtt  and  Sciences,  and  of  advancitig  ufeful  and  fob- 
ftatktial  learning,  wkieh  {p  entinently  diflinguiihes  thii 
^ge^ '  and  hath:  given  rife  to  more  fpeculati ve  fopecies 
in  Europe  than  lat  prefent  can.  recoiled  tht  names  of; 
j^thfl^s,  indeed,  than  I  or  any  other  befides  their  very 
nefUMteighboars  ever  beard  mentioned,  would  affifl  in 
promoting  fo  curb  us  a  work,  A  work  1  begun  with 
clie.fame  views,  calculated  for  the. fame  purpofes,  and 
fitted/or  the  fame  ufes,  with  the  labours  which  thofe 
right. honoacable  focicties  have  >fo'  chehrfully,  under- 
t^ksenthomfelve^,  and  encouraged  in  others  ;  ibtne- 
lEtmes  witk  the  highcft  honours,  even  with  aditiifTion 
iflto  their  coUeges,  and  with  inrolhnpnt  among  thfeir 
iBesibers. 

.  Prom  thefe  focieties  I  promifed  myfelf  allfleffi^nce 
in  their  power,  particularly  the  conimunication  of 
fucH  vakiable  raanufcripts  and  records  as  they  mull 
be^  fuppofed  to  have-colUfted  from  thofe  obfcure  ages 
of  antiquity,  when  hiftory  yields  us  fuch  imperfed  ac- 
coniitS'of  the  re/idence,  and.  riiuch  mcQ-e  imperfed  of 
the  travels,  of  the  human  race  ;  unlefs,  perhaps,  as  at 
eontoiKS  and  learned  member  of  the  ypung  fociety  of 
Antiquarians  is  faid  to  have  hinted  his  Ncoftjeftures, 
that  their  reiidence  and  their  travels  were^one  and  the 
feme  ;  and  this  difcovery  (for  fnch  it  fderas  to  be)  he 
k  faid  to  have  owed:to  the  lighting  by  accident  on  a 
book>  which  we  fliall  have  occafion  to  mention  pre- 
M  2    ■  '        fently, 
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{ently,  the  contents  of  which  were  then  little  known 
to  the  fociety. 

The  King  of  Pruflia,  moreover,  who,  from  a  de- 
gree of  benevolence  and  taile,  which  in  either  ctife  is 
a  rare  produ6Uon  in  fo  northern  a  climate,  is  the  great 
cncourager  of  art  and  fcience,  1  was  well  afTured, 
would  promote  fo  ukful  a  deiign,  and  order  his  ar. 
chives  to  be  fearched  in  my  behalf. 

But  after  well  weighting  all  thefe  advantages,  and 
much  meditation  on  the  order  of  my  work,  my  whole 
defign  was  fubverted  in  a  moment,  by  hearing  of  the 
difcovery  juft  mentioned  to  have  been  made  by  the 
yonn^  antiquarian,  who,  from  the  moft  antient  re4> 
cord  in  the  world  (though  I  don't  find  the  fociety  are 
all  agreed  in  this  point),  one  long  preceding  the  date 
of  the  earlieft  modern  colleftions,  either  of  books  or 
butterflies,  none  of  which  pretend  to  go  beyond  the 
flood,  /hews  us,  that  the  firfl  man  was  a  traveller,  and 
that  he  and  his  family  were  fcarce  fettled  in  Paradi/e 
before  they  difliked  their  own  home,  and  became  paf- 
fengers  to  another  place.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the 
humour  of  travelling  is  as  old  as  the  human  race,  and 
that  it  was  their  curfe  from  the  beginning. 

By  this  difcovery  my  plan  became  much  ftiortened, 
and  I  found  it  Only  neceffary  to  treat  of  the  convey*, 
ance  of  goods  and  paifengers  from  place  to  place; 
which,  not  being  univerfally  known,  feemed  proper  to 
be  explained,  before  we  examined  into  its  original* 
There  are,  indeed,  two  different  ways  of  tracing  all 
things^  ufed  by  thehidorian  and  the  antiquary;  thefe 
are,  upwards  and  downwards.  The  former  (hews  you 
how  things  are,  and  leaves  to  others  to  difcover  when 
they  began  to  be  fo.  The  latter  (hews  you  how  things 
were,  and  leaves  their  prefent  exiftence  to  be  examin- 
ed by  others.  Hence  the  former  is  more  ufeful ;  the 
latter  more  curious.  The  former  receives  the  thanks 
of  mankind;  the  latter  of  that  valuable  part,  thevir- 
tuofi. 

In  explaining,  therefore,  this  myftery  of  carrying 
goods  and  paflfengers  from  one  place  to  another,  hir 
therto  fo  profound  a  fecret  to  the  very  bed  of  om  rea- 
ders, we  (hall  purfue  the  biftoric^  method,  and  en- 
5  deavoor 
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deavour  to  drew  by  what  means  it  is  at  prefent  per- 
formedj  referring  the  more  curious  enquirer  either  to 
fome  other  pen,  or  to  fome  other  opportunity. 

Now  there  are  two  general  ways  of  performing  (if 
Gdd  permit)  this  conveyance ;  viz.  byland  and  wa- 
ter, both  of  which  have  much  variety ;  that  by  land 
being  performed  in  different  vehicles,  fuch  as  coaches^ 
caravans,  waggons,  8cc,  and  that  by  water  in  fhips, 
barges,  and  boats,  of  various  iizes  and  denomina- 
tions. But  as  all  thefe  methods  of  conveyance  are 
formed  on  the  fame  principles,  they  agree  fo  well  to* 
gether,  that  it  is  fully  fufficient  to  comprehend  them 
all  in  the  general  view,  without  defcending  to  fuch 
xninate  particulars  as  would  diilinguiih  one  method 
from  another. 

Commotft  to  all  of  thefe  is  one  general  principle^ 
that  as  the  goods  to  be  conveyed  are  ufaally  the  lar- 
ger, fo  they  are  to  be  chiefly  confidered  in  the  con^ 
veyance ;  the  owner  being  indeed  little  more  than  anr 
appendage  to  his  trunk,  or  box,  or  bale,  or  at  beft  a 
fmall  part  of  his  own  baggage,  very  little  care  is  to 
be  taken  in  flowing  or  packing  them  up  with  conve- 
Bience  to  himfelf :  for  the  convcvance  is  not  of  pailen* 
gers  and  goods,  but  of  goods  ana  paifengers. 

Secondly,  From  this  conveyance  arifes  a  new  kind 
of  relation,  or  rather  of  fubjedlion,  in  the  fociety ;  by 
which  the  paflTenger  becomes  bound  in  allegiance  to 
his  conveyer.  This  allegfknce  is  indeed  only  tempo- 
rary and  local,  but  the  moft  abfolute  during  its  con- 
tinuance of  any  known  in  Great-Britain,  and,  to  fay 
truth,  fcarce  confident  with  the  liberties  of  a  free  peo- 
ple; nor  could  it  be  reconciled  with  them,  did  it  not. 
move  downwards,  a  circumstance  univerfally  appre- 
hended to  be  incompatible  to  all  kinds  of  flavery.  For 
Ariftotle,  in  his  Politicks,  hath  proved  abundantly  to 
my  fatisfa^lion,  that  no  men  are  born  to  be  flaves,  ex- 
cept barbarians ;  and  thefe  only  to  fuch  as  arc  not 
themfelves^  barbarians :  and  indeed  Mr.  Montefquieu 
bath  carried  it  very  little  farther,  in  the  cafe  of  the 
Africans ;  the  real  truth  being,  that  no  man  is  born 
to  be  a  flave,  unlefs  to  him  who  is  able  to  make 
him  fo» 
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Thirdly,  This  fubjc6tTon  is' abfolutc,  an€'C6niifh 
tif  a  pcrf(?A  refjgnatibn  both  of  body  ait6  foul  to  Ae 
(Kfpofal  of  another:  after  which  refignation,  dtniitg  k 
tertSLin  time,  his  fubjed  retains  no  more  power  over 
his  own  will,  than  an  Afiatic  flave,  op  an  Englilh  wife, 
by  th€  laws  of  both  countries,  and  by  the  cuftoms  of 
one  of  them.  If  I  fhould  mention  the  iniiance  of  a 
ftage-coachman,  many  of  my  readers  would  recognize 
the  truth  of  what  i  nave  here  obferved ;  all  indeed,, 
that  ever  have  been  under  the  dominion  of  that  ty. 
rant,  who,  in  this  free  country,  is  as  abfolute  as  a 
Turkiih  Bafhaw.  In  two  particulars  only  his  power 
is  defeftivc ;  he  cannot  prefs  you  into  his  fcrvicc  ;  and 
if  you  enter  your felf  at  o«e  place,  on  condition  of  be- 
ing difcharged  at  a  certain  time  at  another,,  he  rs  o- 
hiigcd  to  perform  his  agreement,.  ifGod  permit :  but 
all  the  intermediate  time  you  are  abfo!ntelv^under  his 
government;  he  carries  you  how  he  will,,  when  he 
will,  and  whither  he  will,  provided  it  be  not  miidi  out 
cf  the  road;  you  have  nothing  to  eat,  or  to  drink, hut 
what,  and  when,  and  where,  he  pleafes.  Nay,  yon.cannot 
flecp,  unlefs  be  pleafes  you  fhould ;  for  he  will  order 
you  fometimes  out  of  bed  at  midnight,  and  hurry. you 
away  at  a  moment*s  warning :  indeed,  if  ydn  can  fleep 
in  his  vehicle,^  he  cannot  prevent  it ;  nay,  indeed,  to 
give  him  his  du^,  this  ht  is  ordinarily  difpofed  to  en- 
courage ;  for  the  earlier  htf  forces  you  to  rafe  in  the 
morningj^  the  more  time  he  will  give  yoii  in  the  heat 
of  the  day,  fometimes  even  fix  hours  at  an  alehoufe> 
or  at  their  doors,  where  he  always  gives  you  the  fam« 
indulgence  which  he  allows  himfelf;  and  for  this  he 
is  generally  very  moderate  in  his  demands.  I  have 
known  a  whole  bundle  of  paflengers  charged  no  more 
^  than  half  a  crown  for  being  fuffered  to  remain  quiet  kt 
an  alehoufe  door,  for  ^bove  a  whole  hour,  and  that 
even  in  the  hotteft  day  in  fummer. 

But  as  this  kind  ^f  tyranny,,  though  it  hath  ©fcaped 
our  political  writers,  hath  been,  I  think,  touched  by 
our  dramatic,  and  is  more  trite  among  the  generality 
of  readers ;  and  as  this  and  all  other  kinds  of  fuch  fcih* 
jedion  are  *like  unknown  to  my  friends,  I  wiUquit 
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ibe  paflengersby  land,  and  treat  of  thofe  who  travel 
{jK  watery  for  whatever  is  fald  on  this  fubje<5Us  ap- 
pliqablc  to  both  alike  ;  and  we  may  bring  them  toge*- 
xhciT  as  plofely  as  they  arc  brought  in  the  liturgy,  when 
they  are  recommended  to  the  prayers  of  <all  Chriftian 
congregations;  and  (which  I  have  often  thonght  very 
remarkable)  where  they  are  joined  with  other  mifer- 
able  wretches,  fuch  as,  women  in  labour,  people  in 
iicknefs,  infants  jnft  born,  prifoners  and  captiyes. 

Goods  and  pallengers  arc  conveyed  by  water  in  di* 
\ers  vehicles,  the  principal  of  which  being  a  (hip,  it 
(hall  fuffice  to  mention  that  aione.  Here  the  tyrant 
doihvnot  derive  his  title,  as  the  ftagje-coac^l-man  doth, 
from  the  vehicle  itfelf,  in  which  he  flows  his  gooda 
and  paiTengers,  but  he  is  called  the  captain :  a  word 
of  fuch  various  ofe  and  uncertain  fignification,  that  it 
feems  very  difficult  to  fix  any  pofi live  idea  to  it:  if, 
indeed,  there  be  any  general  meaning  which  may 
comprehend  all  its  difierent  ufes,  that  of  the  head,  or 
cKief,  of  any  body  of  men,  feems  to  be  moft  capable,  of 
tlus^  comprehenfion  ;  for  whether  they  be  a  company,  of 
{bkiiersj^  a  crew  of  failors,  or  a  gang  of  rogues,  ho  wha 
is  at  the  head  of  them  is  always  ftiled  the  captain.     * 

The  particular  tyrant,  whofe  fortune  it  was  to  flow 
lis  aboard,  laid  a  farther  claim  to  this  appellation  than 
the  bare  command  of  a  vehicle  of  conveyance.  He 
hrad  been  the  captain  of  a  privateer,  which  he  chofe  to 
call  being  in  the  king's  fervice,  and  thence  derived  a 
fight  of  hoifting  the  military  ornament  of  a  cockade 
over  the  button  of  his  hat.  He  likewife  wore  a  fword 
of  no  ordinary  length  by  his  fide,  with  which  he  fwag- 
gercd  in   his  cabin,  among  the  wretches  his  pafTen- 

fexs,  whom  he  bad  flowed  in  cupboards  on  each  fide. 
le  was  a  perfon  of  a  very  fingular  charader.  He  had 
.  taken  it  into  his  head  that  he  was  a  gentleman,  from 
thofe  very  reafons  that  proved  he  was  not  one ;  and  to 
^  fhew  himfelf  a  fine  gentleman,,  by  a  behaviour  which 
"feemed  to  infinuate  he  had  never  feen  one.  He  was, 
moreover,,  a  man  of  gallantry ;  at  the  age  of  feventy,. 
he  had  the  fi nicalneft  of  Sir  Courtly  Nice,  with  ^he 
roughnefs  of  Surly ;  and  while  he  was  deaf  himfelf,, 
i^d  a  voice-capable  of  deafening  all  others.  ^  ' 
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Now,  as  I  faw  myfclf  in  danger  by  the  delays  of  the 
captain,  who  was,  in  reality/  waiting  for  more  freight, 
and  as  the  wind  had«  been  long  nelled,  as  it  were,  in 
the  fouth  weft,  where  it  conftantly  blew  hurricanes,  I 
began  with  great  reafon  to  apprehend  that  our  voyage 
might  be  long,  and  that  my  belly,  which  began  al- 
ready to  be  much  extended,  would  require  the  water 
to  be  let  out  at  a  time  when  no  afiiftance  was  at  hand ; 
though,  indeed,  the  captain  comforted  me  with  aifur* 
ances,  that  he  had  a  pretty  young  fellow  on  boards 
who  aded  ai  his  furgeon,  as  I  found  he  likewife  did 
as  fteward,  cook,*  butler,  failor.  In  ihort,  he  had  as 
many  offices  as  Scrub  in  the  play,  and  went  through 
them  all  with  great  dexterity;  this  of  furgeon  was, 
perhaps,  the  only  one  in  which  his  (kill  was  fomewhat 
deficient,  at  leaft  that  branch  of  tapping  for  the  drop* 
fy }  for  he  very  ingenuoufly  and  modeftly  confefl!ed, 
Jie  had  never  feen  the '  operation  performed,  nor  was 
poflefled  of  that  chirurgical  inftrument  with  which  it 
IS  performed. 

Friday^  June  i%.  By  way  of  prevention,  therefore; 
J  this  day  font  for  my  friend  Mr.  Hunter,  the  great 
forgeon  and  anatbmift  of  Coven t-garden;  and,  though 
my  belly  was  not  yet  very  full  and  tight,  let  out  ten 
quarts  (^  water;  the  yonng  fea-furgeon  attending  the 
operation,  not  as  a  performer,  but  as  a  ftudent. 

I  was  now  eafed  of  the  greateft  apprehenfion  which 
I  had  from  the  length  of  the  pafl*age ;  and  I  told  the 
captain,  I  was  become  indiiFerent  as  to  the  time  of 
his  failing.  He  exprefled  much  fatisfa^ion  in  this 
declaration,  and  at  nearing  from  me,  that  I  found 
Biyfdf,  iince  my  tapping,  much  lighter  and  better. 
In  this,  I  believe  he  was  fincere ;  for  he  was,  as  we 
ihall  have  occafion  to  obferve  more  than  once,  a  very 
good-natured  man ;  and  as  he  was  a  very  brave  one 
too,  I  found  that  the  heroic  conftancy^  with  which  I 
had  borne  an  operation  that  is  attended  with  fcarce 
any  degree  of  pain,  had  not  a  little  raifed  me  in  his 
•fteem.  That  he  might  adhere,  therefore,  in  the 
rooft  religious  and  rigorous  manner  to  his  word,  whei\ 
he  had    no    longer    any   temptation    from    intereft 
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10  br^ak  it,  as  he  had  no  longer  any  hopes  of  more 
goods  fOr  paiTengers,  he  ordered  his  (hip  to  fall  down 
-  to  Oravefend  on  Sunday  morning,  and  ther«  tg  wait 
his  arrival. 

Sunday,  June  30,  Nothing  worth  notice  paffed  till 
that  morning,  when  my  poor  wife,  after  paffing  a 
night  in  the  utmoft  torments  of  the  tooth-ach,  refolv- 
ed  to  have  it  drawn.  I  difpatched,  therefore,  a  fer- 
vant  into  Wapping,  to  bring,  in  hafte,  the  bell  tooth- 
drawer  be  could  find.  He  foon  found  out  a  female  of 
great  eminence  in  the  art ;  but  when  he  brought  her 
jto  the  boat,  at  the  water-fide,  they  were  informed 
that  the  fhip  was  gone ;  for,  indeed,  Ihe  had  fet  out  a 
few  minutes  after  his  quitting  her ;  nor  did  the  pilot, 
who  well  knew  the  errand  on  which  I  had  fcnt  my 
fervant,  think  fit  to  wait  a  moment  for  his  return,  or 
X^  give  me  any  notice  of  his  fetting  out,  though  I  had,, 
very  patiently,  attended  the  delays  of  the  captain  four 
jdays,  after  many  folemn  promifes  of  weighing  anchor 
every  one  of  the  three  laft. 

.  But  of  all  the  petty  bafhaws,  or  turbulent  tyrants  I 
ever  beheld,  this  four-faced  pilot  was  the  worft  tcm* 
pered  ;  for,  during  the  time  that  he  had  the  guidance 
of  the  ihip,  which  was  till  we  arrived  in  the  Downs, 
^e  complied  with  no  one's  defires,  nor  did  he  give  a 
civil  word,  or  indeed  a  civil  look,  to  any  on  board. 

The  toothdrawer,  who,  as  I  faid  before^  was  one  of 
great  eminence  among  her  neighbours,  refufed  to  fol* 
low  the  ihip;  fo  that  my  man  made  himfelf  the  bed 
of  his  way,  and,  with  fome  difficulty,  came  up  with 
us  before  we  were  got  under  full  fail ;  for,  after  that, 
as  we  had  both  wind  and  tide  with  us,  he  would  hav« 
found  it  impofiible  to  overtake  the  fliip,  till  ihe  wa» 
come  to  an  anchor  at  Gravefend. 

The  morning  "was  fair  and  bright,  and  we  had  a 
paiTage  thitl^er,  I  think,  as  pleafant  as  can  be  con- 
ceived ;  for,  take  it  with  all  its  advantages,  particu* 
larly  the  number  of  fine  (hips  you  are  always  fure  of 
feeing  by  the  way,  there  is  nothing  to  equal  it  in  alt 
the  rivers  of  the  world.  The  yards  of  Deptford  and 
of  Woolwich  are  noble  fights;  and  give  us  a  juft  idea 
©f  the  great  pcrfeftion  to  which  we'  are  arrived  ia 
M.  5  building 
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buildmg  dfofc  floating  titles,  and  the  figutir  ^IrBftll 
we  may  always  make  m  Europe  among  the  t)rher  tt^ 
ntime  powers.  That  of  Woohvicb,  at  leail.  Very 
flrongly  imprinted  this  idea  on  my  mind  ;  fOr  thei'e 
was  now  on  the  ftocks  there  the  Royal  Anne,  foppofed 
to  be  the  largeft  fhip  ever  built,  and  which  contains 
ten  carriage  gans  more  than  had  ever  yet  et^uipped  a 
firll  rate.  ' 

It  ts  true,  perhaps,  that  Acre  is  more  of  oftentation 
than  of  real  utility,  in  (hips  ef  this  vaft  and  unwieldy 
burthen,  which  are  riJrely  capable  of  ading  agarnft 
an  enemy :  but  if  the  building  fuch  contributed  to 
lerve,  among  other  nations,  the  notion  ofthcBritifli 
fuperiority  in  naval  affairs,  the  expencc,  though  very 
great,  is  weU  incurred,  and  the  oftentation  is  laud- 
ableand  trdy  political.  Indeed,  T  fhoufd  be  forry 
to  allow  that  Holland,  France,  or  Spain,  poflcfled  a 
vefTel  larger  and  more  beautiful  than  the  larg6ll  and 
moft  beautiful  of  ours ;  for  this  honour  Iwdttld  always 
adminifler  to  the  pride  of  oar  failors,  who  (hould  chaK 
lenge  it  from  all  their  neighbours  with  truth  and  ftic- 
icefs.  And  fure  I  am,  that  not  our  honell^  tars  alone; 
but  every  inhabitant  of  this  ifland,  may  exult  in  the 
comparifon,  when  he  confiders  the  king  of  Great- 
Britain  as  a  maritime  prince,  in  oppolition  to  any 
otffer  prince  in  Europe ;  but  I  am  not  fo  certain  that 
the  ferae  idea  of  fuperiority  will  refult  from  compar- 
ing  our  land-forces  with  thofe  of  many  other  croWned 
heads.  In  numbers y  they  all  far  exceed  ua;  and  .in 
the  gcodnefs  and  fplendor  of  their  troops,  many  na«. 
tions,  particularly  the  Germans  and  French,  and  per* 
haps  the  Dutch,  caft  us  at  a  diftance;  for,  howev<*r 
we  may  flatter  ourfelves  with  the  Edwards  and  Henrys 
of  former  ages,  the  change  of  the  whole  ^rt  of  war 
fince  thofe  days,  by  which  the  advantage  of  pcrfonal 
ftrength  is,  in  a  manner^  entirely  loft,  hath  grodoc- 
ed  a  change  in  military  aflNairs  to  the  advantage  of 
our  enemies.  As  for  our  fuccejfTes  in  later  days,  if 
they  were  not  entirely  owing  to  the  fuperior  genius  of 
our  general,  they  were  not  a  little  due  to  the  fuperior 
force  of  his  money,  indeed,  if  we  ihould  arraign 
marihal  Saxe  of  oftentation,  when  he  &ewcd  his  anny^ 
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ttaifrn  ap,  t9  our  captive  general,  the  day  aficrithe 
aule  cfXa.VaU  we  cai^not  Hy  that  the  oilefitation 
\ya$  entirely  vain:  fince  he  certainly  (hewed-him  an 
ai:my,  which  had  not  been  often  equalled,  either  i» 
iHe  npmber  or  goodnefs  of  the  troops,  andwhi^h,  in 
thofe  refpecls,  fo  far  exceeded  ours,  that  none  ca^  ever 
caft  any  reflexion  oh  the  brave  young  prince  who 
could  not  reap  the  lawrels  of  conquefl  in  that  day ;  but 
his  retreat  will, be  always  jnenti6ned  as? an  addition  to 
his  glory. 

In  our  marine,  the  cafe  is  entirely  the  reverik,  and 
it  mull  be  our  own  fault  if  it  doth  not  continue  fo^ 
for  continue  fo  it  will,  as  long  as  the  flouriibing  ftate 
of  our  trade  ibaU  fupport  it ;  and  this  fopport  it  can 
never  want,  till  our  legiflature  (hall  ceafe  to  give  fuffi-*> 
cient  attention  to  the  protedion  of  odr  trade,  and 
our  magiftrates  want  fufiicient  |>o^J^'er,  ability,  and 
honefty,  to  execute  the  laws :  a  circumftance  not  to  be 
apprehended^  as  it  cannot  haj^en,  till  our  fenates 
and  our  benches  (hall  be  filled  with  the  blinded  igno- 
rance, or  with  the  blacked  corruption. 

BeHdes  the  (hips  in  the  docks,  we  faw  niany  on  the 
water  :  the  yat(;hts  are  fights  of  great  parade,  and  the 
king's  body-yatcht  is,  I  believe,  unequalled  in  any 
country,  f^  convenience  as  well  as  magnificence; 
both  which  are  confulted  in  building  and  equipping 
her  with  the  moft  exquifite  art  and  workmanlhip. 
We  (aw  likewife  feveral  Indiamen  juft  returned  from, 
-their  voyage.  Thefe  are,  I  beljeve,  the  largeft  and 
fined  vefi'els  which  are  any  where  employed  in  conb- 
mercial  affkirs.  The  colliers,  likewife^.  which  are 
very  numerous,  and  even  a(rcmble  in. fleets,  are  (hipB 
of  great  bulk ;  and,  i£  we  defcend.to  thofe  ufed  in  the 
American,  African,  and  European  trades,  and  pafs 
through  thofe  which  vifit  our  own  coads,  to  the  fmall 
craft  that  lie  between  Chatham  and  the  Tower,  the 
whole  form^  a  mod  pleafing  obje£l  to  the'  eye,  as  well 
as  highly  warming  to  the  heart  of  an  J^ngUfliman,  who 
has  any  degree  of  love^  for  his  country,  or  can  recog- 
nize any  eiFeCl  of  the  patriot  in  his  conditution. 

Ladly,  the  Royal  HofpitaJ  of  Greenwich,  which 

ptefents  fo.delightful  a  front  to  the  water,  and  doth 
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fuch  honour  at  once  to  its  builder  and  the  nation ,  to 
the  great  /kill  and  ingenuity  of  the  one,  and  to  the 
no  Icfs  feniibic  gratitude  of  the  other,  very  properly 
clofes  the  account  of  thh  fcene ;  which  may  vveli  ap- 
pear romantic  to  thofe  who  have  not  themfelves  feen^ 
that,  in  this  one  infbince,  truth  and  reality  are  capa- 
ble, perhaps,  of  exceeding  the  power  of  fidlion. 

When  we  had  pafl  by  Greenwich,  we  faw  only  two 
or  three  gentlemen's  houfes,  all  of  very  moderate  ac- 
count, till  we  reached  Gravefend ;  thefe  are  all  on  the 
K.entiih  ihore,  which  affords  a  much  drier,  whole- 
fomer  and  pleafanter  iituatton  than  doth  that  of  its 
oppofite,  Effex.  This  circumftance,  I  own,  is  fome- 
what  furprifing  to  me,  when  I  refled  on  the  numerous 
villas  th^t  crowd  the  river,  from  Chelfea  upwards  a$ 
far  as  Shepperton,  where  the  narrower  channel  afibrds 
not  lialf  fo  noble  a  profpeS,  and  where  the  continual 
fncceffion  of  the  fmall  craft,  like  the  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  all  things  which  have  nothing  in  them  great, 
beautiful,  or  admirable,-  tire  the  eye,  and  give  us  dif- 
tade  and  averfion  inflead  of  pleafnre.  With  fome.  of 
thefe  iituations,  fuch  as  Barnes,  Mortlake,  Sec,  even 
the  fhor^.of  Eflex  might  contend,  not  upon  very  ai^- 
equal  terms ;  .bnt>  on  the  Kentiih  borders,  there  are 
many  fpots  to  be  chofen  by  the  builder,  which  might 
jnftly  claim  the  preference  over  almoft  the  very  fineft 
of  thofe  in  Middlefex  and  Surry. 

How  (hall  we  account  for  this  depravity  ia  taAe  ? 
for,  fur^ly,  there  are  none  fo  very  mean  and  con- 
temptible, as  to  bring  the  pleafure  of  feeing  a  number 
of*litt}e  wherries,  gliding  along  after  one  another,  in 
competition  with  what  we  enjoy,  in  viewing  a  fac* 
ceffion  «f  fhips^  with  all  their  fails  expanded  to  the 
winds,  bounding  over  the  waves  before  ns. 

And  here  I  cannot  pafs  by  another  obfervation  ca 
the  deplorable  want  of  tafte  in  our  enjoyments,  which 
Vie  ihew  by  almoft  totally  neglecting  the  purfuit  of 
what  feems  to  pie  the  higheft  degree  ofamufement: 
this  is,  the  failing  ouriehres  in  little  veflels  of  oar 
own,  contrived  only  for  our  eafe  and  accommodation, 
to  which  fuch  fitua^ons  of  our  villas,  as  I  have  re- 
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commended,,  would  be  ib  convenient  and  even  ne« 
ce£^y; 

This  amuiement,  I  confefs^  if  enjoyed  in  any  per- 
fedion,  would  be  of  the  expeniive  kind;  but  such 
expence  would  not  exceed  the  reach  of  a  moderate 
fortune,  and  would  fall  very  fhort  of  the  prices  which 
are  daily  paid  for  pleafures  of  a  far  inferior  rate* 
The  truths  I. believe,  is,  that  failing  in  the  manner  T 
hsLve  juft  mentioned^  is  a  pleafure  rather  unknown^  or 
anthought  of,  than  rejeded  by  thofe  who  have  expe- 
rienced it ;  unlefs,  perhaps,  the  appreheniion  of  dan- 
ger,  or  Xea  iicknefs,  may  be  foppofed,  by  the  timo- 
rous  and  delicate,  to  make  too  large  deduflions ;  in- 
iiMng,  that  all  their  enjoyments  ihall  come  to  thent 
pure^and  unmixed,  and  being  ever  ready  to  cry  out> 

■  ■        ■■  Nocet  emfta  ddmrt  voluptas^ 

This,  however,  was  my  prefent  cafe ;  for  the  eafe 
and  lightne/k  which  I  felt  from  my  tapping,  the  gaiety 
of  the  morning,  the  pl^fant  failing  with  wind  sind 
tide,  and  the  many  agreeable  objects  with  which  I 
was  conftantly  entertained  during  the  whole  Way> 
were  all  fujppreffed  and  overcome  by  the  fingle  confix 
deration  of  my  wife's  pain,  which  con  tin  i^  incef- 
fantly^o  torment  her  till  we  came  to  an  anchor,  when 
I  difpatched  a  meflenger  in  great  haile,  ibr  the  beft- 
reputed  operatoi^  in  Gravefend.  A  Airgeon  of  feme 
eminence  now  appeared,  who  did  not  oecUne  tooth- 
drawings  though  he  certainly  would  have  been  offends, 
ed  with  the  appellation  of  tooth-drawer,  no  lefs  than 
hi«  brethren,  the  members  of  that  venerable  body, 
would  be  with  that  of  barber,  iince  the  late  reparation 
between  thofe  lonjg-united  companies,  by  which,  if 
ihefurgeons  have  gained  much,  the  barbers  are  fnp- 
pofed  to  have  loft  very  little. 

This  able  and  careful  perfon  (for  fo  I  iincerely  be- 
lisve  he  is)  after  escamining  the  guilty  tooth,  declared, 
that  it  was  fuch  a  rotten^  fhell,  and  fo  placed  at  the 
Viry  remoteft  end  of  the  upper  jaw,  where  it  was,  in 
a  manner,  covered  and  fecured  by  a  large,  fine,  firm 
Uf&h,  that  he  defpaired  of  his  power  of  drawing  it. 
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He  hid,  indeed >  more  to  my  wifi^  jtnd  Jt^d  4nOE^ 
rhetoric  to  diiTuade  her  from  having  it  dr^v^,  thaa 
i«  generally  employed  to  perfuade  ymiiig  ladies>^  to 
prefer  a  pain  of  three  moments  to  one  ojf  tlbrca 
months  continuance;  efpeciaHy^  if  thofe  y<aanglad\t% 
happep  to  be  paft  forty  and  fifty  y^ars  of  age,  wJicc 
by  lubmitting  to  fupport  a  racking  torment,  the  onI)t 
good  circumllance  attending  which  is^  *tis.fo  fhort, 
that  fcarcc  one  in  a  thoufand  can  cry  out  *  1  feel  it,? 
they  are  to  do  a  violence  to  theii;  charms,  and  loie 
one  of  thofe  beautiful  holdexs,  with  which  alone  Sir 
Court^i  Niae  declares,,  a  lady  c^  ev«r  lay-  hold  o£  hit 
hearts 

He  faid  at  laft  fo  much,  and  (eemed  to  reafan  fii 
jufkly,  that  1  came  over  to  his  lide,  and  afiiiled  kim 
in  prevailing  on  my  wife  (for  it  was  no  eafy  matter) 
to  refolve  on  l^eeping  her  tooth  a  little  longer,  and  t» 
applv  to  palliatives  only  for  relief.  I'heie  were  opium 
applied  to  the  tooth,'  and  biifiers  behind  the  ears, 

Whilil  we  were  at  dinner  this  day,  in  the  cabin, 
on  a  fudden  the  window  on  one  fide  was  beat  in  id 
ihe  room,  with  a  craft,  as  if  a  twenty- pounder  had 
been  difcharged  among  us.  We  were  all  alarmed  at 
the  ftiddennefs  of  the  accident,  for  which,,  however, 
We  were  foon  able  to  account :  for  the  fafh,^  w:)iich 
was  ihivered  all  to  pieces,  was  purfued  into  the  middle 
ef  the  cabin  by  the  bowfprit  of  a  little  (hip,  called  ^ 
cod'fmack,  the  mailer  of  which  made  us  amends  .for 
running  (carelefly  at  befl)  againft  us,  and  injuring  the 
ihip,  in  thefea-way;  that  is  to  fay,  by  damning  us 
all  to  hell,  and  uttering  feveral  pious  wiihes.  that  it 
had  done  as  much  more  mifchief.  All  which  were 
anfwered  in  th^eir  jowik  kind  and  phrafe  by  our  menv^ 
between  whonj  and  the  other  crew  a  dialogue  of  oaths 
and  fcurrility  was  carried  on,  as  long  as  they  conti^ 
nued  in  each  other's  hearing.  , 

It  is  difiicult,  I  think,  to  afllgn  a  fatisfa^lory  rea- 
fon  why  failors  ni  general  fhould,  of  all  others,  thick 
themfelves  entirely  difcharged  from  the  common, band^ 
of  humanity,  and  Ihould  feem  to  glory  in  the  langtiUf^ 
.and  bejiaviour  of  favages  ?  Tliey  fee,  more.  ofi^Le 
world,  and  have,  moft  of  them,,  a  jtipre  .erudit^.  edjj- 
2  '  catioB> 
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t^fljSh^  Winfs  tHeponion  cf  jandmen  of  their  de- 
lude; =  J^(3T  do  I  believe  that  in  any  country  they  vifit 
(Ho^Ikfld  itfelfttot  excepted)  they  can  ever  find  a  pa- 
rallel to  ^at  dhily  paiies  on^  the  river  Thames.  li 
fr  that  they  think  true  courage  (for  they  are  the  bra- 
▼eft"  fe'lIoi><r«  upon  earth^  inconMen^r  with  all  the  gen*^ 
tleiicft of  a  humane  carriage ;  and  that  the  contempt 
oFcivil  order  fprings  up  iti  nrrnds^ hot  littlfe cultivatcdi 
at  the  fame  time,  and  from  the  fame  principles,  witR 
the' contempt  of  danger  and  death?  I^  it— —  ?'In 
fliort,  it  is  fov;  and  how  it  ccmes  to  be  fo,  Ir  leave  to 
f6rm  a  queftion  in-  the  Robin  Hood  focicty,  or  ta  be 
propounded  for  folution  among  the  anigmas  in  the 
Woman's  Almanack  for  the  next  year. 
*  Monday,  July  I.  This  day  Mr.  Welch  took  his 
leave  of  me  after  dinner,  as  did  a  young  lady  of  he» 
filler,  who  wa«  proceeding  with  my  wife  to  Lifl)on^ 
They  both  fet  out  together  ift  a  pof!-chaife for  London. 
Soon  after  their  departure,  our  cabin,  where  my 
wife  and  I  were  fitting  together,  was  vifited  by  two 
ruffians,  whofe  appearance  greatly  correfponded  with 
that  of  the  IhenfTs,  or  rather  the  kmght-mar(haP* 
bailiffs.  One  of  thefe  efpecially,  who  feemed  to  aflfedl 
a  more  than  ordiirary  degree  of  rudenefs  and  infolencei- 
eame  in  without  any  kind  of  ceremony,  with  a  broad 
gold  lace  on  his  hat,  which  was  cocked  with  mucli 
military  fiercenefs  on  his  head.  An  inkhorn  at  his 
button -hole,  and  fome  papers  in  hw  haird,  Aiftci*^ 
ently  affured  me  what  he  was,  and  I  a&ed  him  if  he 
and  his  companion  were  not  cnftofflrheofe  officers;  he 
anfwered  with  fufficient  dignity,  that  they  were,  as 
an  information  which  he  feemed  to  condude  would 
Ihrke  the  hearer  with  awe,  and  fBpprefs  all  further 
fenquiry  ;  Iwit,  on  the  contrary,  I  proceeded  to  alk  of 
what  rank  he  was  in  the  Cuftom-houfe,  and  received 
an  anfwer  from  his  companion  as  I  remember,  that 
the  gentleman  was  a  riding  furveyor ;  I  replied,  that 
he  niight  be  a  riding  furveyor,  but  coald  be  no 
gentleman,  for  that  none  who  feid  any  title  to  that 
d^omination,  would  break  into  the  prefence  of  a 
lafdy,  without  any  apology,  or  even  moving  his  hati 
4ie  then  took  his  covering  front  his  head^  and  laid  it 
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on  the  table,  faying,  he  aiked  pardon,  and  blamed 
the  mate,  who  mould,  he  faid,  have  informed  him 
if  any  perfons  of  diflindlion  were  below.  I  told  him, 
he  might  guefs  by  our  appearance  (which,  perhaps, 
was  rather  more  than  could  be  faid. with  the  ftrideft 
adherence  to  truth)  that  he  was  before  a  gentleman 
and  lady,  which  (hould  teach  him  to  be  very  civil  in 
his  behaviour,  though  we  ihould  not  happen  to  be  of 
that  number  whQm  the  world  calls  people  of  fafhion 
and  diilindion.  However,  I  faid,  that  as  he  feemed 
feniible  of  his  error,  and  had  afked  pardon,  the  lady 
would  permit  him  to  put  his  hat  on  again,  if  he 
chofe  it.  This  he  refufed  with  fome  degree  of  furli- 
nefs,  and  failed  not  to  convince  me  that,  if  I  (hould 
condefcend  to  become  more  gentle,  he  would  foon 
grow  more  rude. 

I  now  renewed  a  reflexion,  which  I  have  often  feen 
occafion  to  make,  that  there  is  nothing  fo  incongruous 
in  nature  as  any  kind  of  power,  with  lownefs  of  mind 
and  of  ability ;  and  that  there  is  nothing  more  deplor- 
able than,  the  want  of  truth  in  the  whimsical  notion 
of  Plato;  who  tells  us  that  '  Saturn,  well  knowing 

*  the  ftate  of  human  affairs,  gave  us  kings  and  rulers; 

*  not  of  human,  but  divine  original ;  for  as  we  make 
'  not  (hepherds  of  iheep,  nor  oxherds  of  oxen,  nor 

*  goatherds  of  goats ;  but  place  fome  of  our  own  kind 

*  over  all,  as  being  better  and  fitter  to  govern  them : 
'  inthe  fame  manner,  were  demons,  by  t]^e  Divine 

*  Love,  fet  oyer,  us,  as  a  race  of  beings  of  a  fuperior 

*  order  to  men,  and  who,  with  great  eafe  to  them- 
'  felves,  might  regulate  our  affairs,  and  eflablifh 
'  peace,  modefty,  freedom,  andjuftice.     And  totally 

*  deffroying  all  fedition,  might  complete  the  happi- 

<  nefs  of  the  human  race.     So  far,  at  leaff,  may  even 

*  now  be  faid  with  truth,  that  in  all  ftatesv which  are 
'  under  the  government  of  mere  man,  without  any 

<  divine  afliffance,  there  is  nothing  but  labour  and 
'  mifery  to  be  found.  From  what  I  have  faid  there* 
'  fore,  we  may  at  leaft  learn,  with  our  utmoft  endea* 
'  yours,  to  imitate  the  Saturnian  inftitution ;  borrow- 
'  ing  ail  afliftance  from  our  imoiortal  part,  while  we 
'  pay  to  this  the  ftrifteft  obedience,  we  ihould  form 
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*  both  our    private  ceconomy^    and    public    policy, 

*  from  its  diftates.     By  this  difpenfation  of  our  im- 

*  mortal  minds,  we  are  to  eftablifh  a  law»  and  to  call 
'  it  by  that  name.     But  if  any  governm^ent  be  in  the 

*  hands  of  a  fingle  perfoa,  of  the  few,  or  of  the  ma* 

*  ny ;  and  fach  governor  or  governors  fhall  abandon 
'  himfelf  or  themfelvcs  to   the  unbridled  purfuit  of 

*  the  wildeft  pleafures  or  defires,  unable  to  reftraiil 
'  any  paffion,    but  poiTeiTed  with  an  infatiable  bad 

*  difeafe ;  if  fach  fhall  attempt  to  govern  and  at  the 

*  fame  time  to  trample  oa.  all  laws,  there  can  be  no 

*  means  of  prelervation  left  for  the  wretched  people/ 
Plato  de  Leg.  lib.  iv.  p.  713,  714.  edit.  Serrani. 

It  is  true  that  Plato  is  here  treating  of  the  higheft 
degree  of  fovereign  power  in  a  ftate ;  but  it  is  as  true, 
that  his  obfervations  are  general,  and  may  be  applied 
fp  all  Inferior  powers:  and,  indeed,  every  fubordinate 
degree  is  immediately  derived  from  the  higheA ;  and 
as  it  is  equally  protected  by  the  fame  force,  and 
fandified  by  the  fame  authority,  is  alike  dangerous 
to  the  well-being  of  the  fubjeft. 

Of  all  powers,  perhaps,  there  is  none  fo  fandified 
and  proteSed,  as  this  which  is  under  our  prefent  con- 
iideration.  So  nwmerous,  indeed,  and  flrong  are  the 
fandlions  given  to  it  by  many  a£ts  of  parliament,  that, 
having  once  eUabliihed  the  laws  of  cufloms  on  mer- 
chandize, it  feems  to  have  been  the  fole  view  of  the 
iegiflature  to  flrengthen  the  hands,  and  to  proted  the 
perfons,  of  the  ofiicers,  who  became  eftablilhed  by 
thpfe  laws  ;  many,  of  whom  are  fo^  far  from  bearing 
any  refemblance  to  the  Saturnian  inflitution,  and  to  be 
chofen  from  a  degree  of  beings  fuperior  to  the  reft  of 
the  human  race,  that  they  fometime^  feem  induftrioufly 
picked  out  of  the  loweft  and  vileft  orders  of  mankind.  * 

There  is,  indeed,  nothing  fo  ufeful  to  man  in  ge- 
neral, nor  fo  beneficial  to  particular  focieties  and  in- 
dividuals, as  trade.  This  is  that  alma  mater,  at  whoie 
plentiful  bread  all  mankind  are  nourilhed.  It  is  true, 
like  other  parents,  fhe  is. not  always  "fequally  indul- 
gent to  all  her  children ;  but  though  (he  gives  to  hef 
favourites  a  vaft  proportion  of  redundancy  and  fuper* 
fluity,  there  are  very  few  whom  ihe  refufc*,to  fupplv 
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with  die  conveniencies,  and  none  with  t^  necefiarte:^ 
of  life.  U 

Such  a  benefaflrefs  as  thi^  muK  naturally  be  beloved 
hy  mankind  in  general ;  it  would  be  wonderful,  there- 
fore^ if  her  intereft  was  not  confidered  by  them,  and 
proteded  from  the  fraud  and  violence  of  fome  of  her 
rebel  lions  offspring,  who,  coveting  nK>re  than  their 
fhare,  or  more  than  Oie  thinks  proper  to  allow  them, 
are  daily  employed  in  meditating  mifchief  againft 
ktr,  and  in  endeavouring  to  (leal  from  their  brethren 
thofe  fhares  which  this  great  alma  mater  had  allowed, 
them. 

At  length  our  governor  came  on  board,  and  abont 
fix  in  the  evening  we  weighed  anchor,  and  fell 
down  to  the  Nore,  whither  our  pa£age  was  extremely 
pleafant,  the  evening  being  very  delightfal,  the  moon, 
jud  paft  the  full,  atid  both  wind  and  tide  Eivourable 
to  us.  . 

^utfdayt  J^fy^'  This  morning  we  again  fet  failj 
under, all  the  advantages^  we  had  enjoyed  the  evening 
before:  this  day  we  left  the  fhore  of  Ei&x,  and 
coafled  along  Kent,  paffing  by  the  pleafant  iflaad  of 
Thanet,  which  is  an  ifland,  and  that  of  Shepp^, 
which  is  not  an  idand,  and  about  three  o'clock,  the 
wind  being  now  full  in  our  teeth,  we  came  to  an  an- 
chor in  the  Downs,  within  two  miles  of  DeaL  My 
wife»  having  fufFered  intolerable  pain  from  her  tooth, 
again  renewed  her  refolution  of  havingit  drawn  ;  and 
another  ftirgeon  was  fent  for  from  I)ea],  bnt  with 
no  better  fuccefs  than  the  former.  He  likewife  de- 
clined the  operation,  for  the  iame  reafon  which  had 
been  affignea  by  the  former:  however,  fuch  was  her 
refolation,  backed  with  pain,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
make  the  attempt,  which  concluded  more  ki  hononrof 
his  judgment,  than  of  his  operation  j  for  after  having 
put  my  poor  wife  to  inexprcflible  torment,  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  her  tooth  in  ft  at »  quo  ;  and  fhe  had 
iu>w.the  comfortable  profped  of  a  long  fit  of  palo, 
which  might  have  laded  her  w4iole  voyage,  without 
any  poffibility  of  relief.. 

In  thefe  pleaiing  fenfations,  of  which  I  had  my 
juft  ihare,  nature,  overcome  with  fatigne,  about  eigfa^i 
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in  ths  evciritig,  refigncd  her  to  reft ;  a  circumflance 
which  would^havc  given  me  fome  happinefs,  could  I 
have  known  how  to  eipplby  thofe  fpirits  which  were 
raifed  by  it:  bi>t,  nnfortunately  for  pe,  I  was  left  in 
a  difpofition  ofcnjoying  an  agreeable  hour,  without , 
the  a^ftance  of  a  companion,  which  has  always  ap» 
peared  to  me  neceflary  to  fuch  enjoyment ;  my 
daughter  and  her  companion  were  both  retired  fea- 
fick  to  bed;  the  other  pafiengers  wefe  a  rude  fchook 
boy  of  fourteen  years  old,,  and  an  illiterate  Pbrtuguele 
friar,  who  underfiood  no  language  but  his  own>.  in 
which  I  had  not  the  leall  fmattering.  The  captain 
was  the  only  perfon  left,  in  whofe  converfation  I 
might  indulge  myfelf ;  but  unluckily,  befides  a  total 
ignorance  of  every  thing  in  the  world  but  a  fhip,  he 
liad  the  misfortune  of  being  fo  deaf,  that  to  make 
him  hear,  I  will  not  fay  v^diriland,  my  words,  T 
muft  run  the  rifque  of  conveying  them  to  the  ears  of 
iBy  wife,  who,  though  in  another  room  (called,  1 
•think,  the  ftatc  room;  being  indeed  a  moft  ftately 
.itpartment  capable  of  containing  one  human  body  m 
length,  if  not  very  tall,  and  three  bodies  in  bread thj 
lay  aflecp  within  a  yard  of  me.  In  this  iituation,  ne- 
cc^ty  and  choice  were  one  and  the  fame  thing ;  the 
captain  and  I  fat  down  together  to  a  fmall  bowl  of 
punch,  over  which  we  both  foon  fell  faft  aileep,  and 
fo  ccmduded  the  evening, 

We^e/dAy^  July  3.  This  morning  I'  awaked  at 
four  o'clock,  fcfr  my  diftemper  feldom  fuffered  me  to. 
flcep- later.  I  prefently  got  up,  and  had  the  plcafure 
of  enjoying  tlje  fight  of  a  tempeftuous  fea  for  four 
iours  before  the  captain  was  ftirring ;  for  he  loved  to 
indulge  himfelf  in  morning  Humbers,  which  were  at- 
tended, with  a  wind  mufick,  much  more  agreeable  to 
■the  performers  than  to  the  hearers,  efpecially  fucK 
as  have,  as  I  had,  the  privilege  of  fitting  in  the  or^ 
chellra.  At  eight  o*clock  the  captain  rofe,  and  fent 
his  boat  on  ihore.  I  ordered  my  man  likewife  to  ga 
in  it,  as  my  diftemper  was  not  of  that  kind  which 
entirely  deprives  us  of  appetite.  Now,  though  the 
captain  had  well  viftuallcd  his  fhip  with  all  manner 
•f  fait- provifions. for  the  voyage^  a^d  had- added  great 
.•  '  ^uaniitic* 
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qaantities  offrefhftores,  particularly  of  vegetables,  at 
Gravefend,  Tuch  as  beans  and  peas^  which  ha4  been 
on  board  only  two  days,  and  had,  poilibly,  not  been 
gathered  above  two  more,  I  apprehended  I  could  pro- 
vide better  for  myfclf  at  Deal,  than  the  ihlp's  ordinary 
feemed  to  promife.  I  accordingly  fent  for  frefli  pro- 
vifjons  of  all  kinds  from  the  fhore,  in  order  to  put  oflT 
the  evil  day  of  flarving  as  long  as  poffible.  My  man 
returned  with  moll  of  the  articles  I  fent  for,  and  I  now- 
thought  myfelf  in  a  condition  of  living  a  week  on  tny 
own  provifions.  I  therefore  ordered  ray  own  dinner,, 
which  I  wanted  nothing  but  a  cook  to  drefs,  and  a 
proper  fire  to  drefs  it  at ;  but  thofe  were  not  to  be 
iad,  nor  indeed  any  addition  to  my  roaft  mutton,  ex- 
cept the  pleafure  of  the  captain's  company,  with  that 
of  the  other  paflengers ;  K)r  my  wife  continued  the 
whole  day  in  a  Hate  of  dozing,  and  my  other  females,, 
whofe  ilcknefs  did  not  abate  by  the  rolling  of  the 
fliip  at  anchor,  feemed  more  inclined  to  empty  their 
ftomacha  than  to  fill  them.  Thus  I  paffed  the  whole 
day  (except  about  an  hour  at  dinner)  by  myfelf,  and 
the  evening  concluded  with  the  captain  as  the  pre- 
ceding one  had  done;  one  comfortable  piece  of  news 
he  communicated  to  me,  which  was,  that  he  had  na 
doubt  of  a  profperous  wind  in  the  morning ;  bat  as 
he  did  not  divulge  the  reaibns  of  this  confidence, 
and  as  I  faw  none  myfelf  befides  the  wind  being  di- 
reftly  oppofite,  my  faith  in  this  prophecy  was  not 
ftrong  enough  to  build  any  great  hopes  upon. 

Thurfday^  July  4.  This  morning,  however,  the 
captain  feemed  refolved  to  fulfil  his  own  prediftions, 
whether  the  wind  would  or  no ;  he  accordingly 
weighed  anchor,  and  taking  the  advantage  of  the 
tide,  when  the  wind  was  not  very  boifterous,-  be  hoiiled 
his  fails,,  and,  as  if  his  power  nad  been  no  lei^  abfo^ 
lute  over  Bolus  than  it  was  over  Neptune;  he  forced- 
the  wind  to  bjow  him  on  in  its  own  defpight. 

But  as  all  men  who  h^ve  ever  been  at  fea,  well 
know  how  weak  fuch  attempts  are,  and  want  no  au-^ 
thorities  of  Scripture  to  prove,  that  the  moft  ahfolute 
power  of  a  captain  of  a  fhip  is  very  contemptible  voc 
the  wind's  eye,  fo  did  it  befal  our  jaoble  commander; 
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who  having  flruggled  with  the  wind   three  or  foni^  . 
hours,  vrs^  obliged  to  give  over,  and  loft,  in  a  few 
minutes,  all  that  he  had  been  fo  long  a  gaining;  in 
fhort,  we  retnrned  to  our  former  ftation,    and  once 
more  caft  anchor  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dea!« 

Here^  though  we  lay  near  the  (hore,  that  we  might 
promife  ourfelves  all  the  emolument  which  could  be 
derived  from  it,  we  found  ourfelyes  deceived  ;  and 
that  we  might  with  as  much  conveniency  be"  out  of 
the  fight  of  land ;  for,  except  when  the  captain 
launched  forth  his  own  boat,  which  he  did  always 
with  great  leluftance,  we  were  incapable  of  procuring 
any  thing  from  Deal,  but  at  a  price  too  exorbitant, 
and  beyond  the  reach  even  of  modern  luxury ;  the 
fare  of  a  boat  from  Deal,  which  lay  at  two  miles 
diftance,  being  at  leaft  three  half  crowns,  and  if  we 
had  been  in  any  diftrefs  for  it,  as  many  half  guineas ; 
for  thefe  good  people  confider  the  fea  as  a  large  com» 
mon,  appendant  to  their  manor,  in  which  when  they 
find  any  of  their  fellow-creatures  impounded,  they 
conclude,  that  they-  have  a  full  right  of  making 
them  pay  at  their  own  difcretion  for  their  deliverance: 
to  fay  the  truth,'  whether  it  be  that  men  who  live  on 
the  fea^fhore  are  of  an  amphibious  kind,  and  do  ndt 
entirely  partake  of  human  nature,  or  whatever  elfe 
may  be  the  reafon,  they  are  fo  far  from  taking  any 
fhare  in  the  diftreffes  of  mankind,  or  of  being  moved 
with  any'  compaffion  for  them,  that  they  look  upon 
them  as  WcfBngs ■  Ihowcred  down  from  above;  and 
which  the  more  they  improve  to  their  own  ufe,  the 
greater  is  their  gratitude  and  piety.  Thus  at  Gravef^ 
end,  a  fculler  requires  a  fhilling  for  going  lefs  way 
than  he  would  row  in  London  Jar  three  pence;  and, 
at  Deal,  a  boat  often  brings  more  proht  in  a  day, 
than  it  can  produce  in  London  in  a  week,  or,  per- 
hap»>  in  a  month ;  in  both  places,  the  owner  of  the 
boat  founds  his  demand  on  the  neceffity  and  diftrefs 
of  oney  who  ftands  more  or  lefs  in  abfolute  want  of 
his  affiftance  ;  and  with  the  urgency  of  thefe,  always 
ffife«  in  the  exorbitancy  of  his  demand,  without  ever 
confidering,  that,  fix>m  thefe  very  circumftances,  the 
powef  er  eaie  of  gratifying  fuch  demand  is  in  like 
^    .»  proportion 
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proportion  leflened.  Now,  tsi  am  oilwUtmg^  ^at^ 
iomc  concluftOAs,  whkh  may  be,  I  a&t  ^ivaH^;/'toi^^ 
joflly  drawn  from  thefe  ob/ervatiohs,  fliOuki  btlm** 
puled  to  human  n  at  are  in  general,  I  have  endeavotii^*- 
<:d  CO  account  for  them  in  a  way  more  conftftent  witk 
ike  goodneTs  >and  dignity  of  that  nature :  however  it 
be,  it  feems  a  little  to  refleft  on  the  governors  of 
ibch  mongers,  that  they  do  not  take  Tome  meansf  to 
reftrain  the^  impofitions,  and  prevent  them  ii'Otn  fri- 
Bmphing  any  longer  in  the  miferies  t)f  thofe,  who 
are,  in  many  circumilances  at  leaft,  their  feUow«- 
qreatures,  and  considering  the  diHre^s  x>f  a  wretched 
!(eaman,  from  his  being  wrecked  to  his  being  barely 
windbound,  as  a  blefEng  ient  among  them  frob  above, 
^nd  calling  it  by  that  blafphemous  name. 

ffJdajf  July  5.  This  day  I  Tent  a  fervant  on  board 
a  man  of  war,  that  was  Rationed  here,  with  my  com^ 
pUments  to  the  captain,  to  reprefeat  to  him  the  diftre^ 
of  the  ladies,  and  to  defire  the  favour  of  his  l6ng-bbat 
to  condud  us  to  Dover,  at  about  feven  miles  distance; 
and,  at  the  ^ame  time,  prefumed  to  make  ufe  of  a.- 

treat  lady^s  name,  the  wife  of  the  firft  lord  commir>> 
oner  of  the  admiralty ;  who  would,  I  told  him,  be 
pleafed  with  any  Idndnefs  ihewn  by  him  towards  us 
in  our  miferabie  cpndition*  And  this  J  am  convinced 
was  true,  from  the  humanity  of  the  lady,  though  ihe 
was  entirely  unknown  to  me. 

The  captain  returned  a  verbal  anfwer  to  a  long 
letter ;  acquainting  me,  that  what  I  defired  could  not 
be  complied  with,  it  being  a.  favour  not  in  his  power 
to  grant.  Thi»  might  be,  and  I  fuppofe  was,  true  j 
but  it  is  as  true,,  that  if  he  was  able  to  write,  and 
had;pen,  ink,  and. paper  aboard,  he  might  have  fent 
a  written  anfwer,  and  that  it  was  the  part  of  a  gen* 
tleman  fo  to  have  done ;  but  this  is  a  charader  fel** 
dom  maintained  on  the  watery  element,  efpecially  by 
thofe  who  exercife  any  power  on  itj  Every  comman- 
<[er  of  a  veflel  here  feems  to  thinic  liimielf  entirely 
ifree  from  all  thofe  rules  of  decency  andcivility>  which 
dired  and  reHrain  the  condud  of  the  members  of  a 
fociety  on  (hore ;  and  each,  claiming  abfolufe  domi- 
nion in  his  little  wooden  world,,  rules  by  his  own 
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%^  m^^Mi^  Otvn  4ircretion.  I  do  not,,  indeed^  knovr 
-^r^preg^nt  SM»  intttancfc  of  tlie  daiig«ro«s  confeqaesces 
«^J5^ial>fi»lufle.cpower,  and  it$  aftnels  to  intoxicate  the 
:jii^^  as  that  of  thofe  petty  tyrants,  who  become  fuch 
lA  a^niomeot,  firom  very  well-4if|)ofed  and  ibcial  mem- 
bers of  that  comn anion »  in  which  they  afHed  no,  fu« 
periorityr  but  live  in  an  orderly  ikztc  of  legal  ifub- 
j^^ioo  wi^h  their  fellow-citizens* 

.$aluriay^  July  6,  This  morning  our  comsnaitibn; 
d^aring  he  was  fure  the  wind  would  change,  toolc 
the  advantage  of  an  ebbing  tide>  and  weighed  his  an« 
chor.  His  aflarance,  however,  had  ^  fame  com« 
pletioi|>  and  his  endeavours  the  iiime  foccefs,  i^mfar 
his  former  trial ;  and  he  was  foon  obliged  to  retora 
once  more  to  his  old  quarters.  |uA  before  we  let  go 
oar.  ;^nchor,  a  fmall  floop,  i:ather  than  fqbmit  to 
yi^d  OS  an  inch  of  way,  ran  foul  of  our  ihip*  and 
carried  offher  bowfprit.  This  obiUnate  froliciroilil 
hay^  coil  thofe  abosQrd  the  floop  vtry  dear^  if  our 
iteerfman  had  not  been  too  generous  to  exert  Jiisfu* 
periority,  the  certain  confequence  of  which  would 
hav:«  been  the  immedi^e  ftnlnng  of  tbeo^er.  Thia 
cofitencion  of  the  inferior^  with  a  niight  capable  of 
QTufliing  it  i;i  an  inilant,  may  feem  to  argue  no 'fmall 
Qtare  of  folly  or  madnefs,  as  well  as  of  impudexice^ 
^nt  I  am  convinced  there  is  very  little  danger  in  it^ 
contempt  is  a  port  to  which  the  pride  of  man  fiibmita 
to  fly  with  rel u£iance>  but  thofe  who  are  within  it  are 
al^vaysrin  a  place  of  the  molt  a^ujred  fecurity;  for 
whofpeyer  throws  away  his  fword,  prefers,  indeed,  a 
le{^  honourable,  but  much  fafer  means  of  avoiding 
4a4;iger,  than  he  who  defends  himfelf  with  it.  And 
here  we  ihall  offer  another  diiUndion,  oTthe  trtrtit 
of  which  much  reading  and  experience  have  well 
convinced  us,  that  as  in  the  moft.abfoliite  govern^ 
ments^  there  is  a  regular  progreflion  of  ilavefy  down, 
ward^,  from  the  top  to  jthe  bottom,  the  mifchief  of 
which  is  fcldom  felt  with  any  great  force  and  bitter^ 
nefs,  but  by  the  next  immedi^e  degree ;  fo  in  the 
>  mod  diiTolute  and  anarchical  Hates,  there  is  as  regular 
^.1  afcent  of  what  is  called  rank  or  condition,  which 
i.&  always  laying  hold  of  the  heel  of  him,  who  is  ad. 
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vanced  but  one  ftep  higher  on  the  ladder^  who  mighty 
if  he  did  not  too  much  defpife  fuch  efforts,  kick  his 
purfuer  head-long  to  the  bottom.  We  will  conclude 
this  digreflion  with  one  general  and  fhort  obferva- 
tion^  which  will,  perhaps,  iet  the  whole  matter  in  a 
clearer  light  than  the  longeft  and  moft  laboured  ha- 
rangue.. Whereas  envy  of  all  things  moft  exppfes  us 
to  danger  from  others;  fo,  contempt  of  all  things  beft. 
fecures  u;  from  thcm«  And  thus,  while  the  dungcart 
and  the  iloop  are  -always  meditating  mifchief  againil 
the  coach  and  the  ihip,  and  throwing  themfelves  de- 
iignedly  in  their  way,  the  latter  confider  only  their 
own  fecurity^  and  are  not  afhamed  to  break  the  road, 
9nd  let  the  other  pafs  by  them. 

Monday t  Julj  8.  Having  pail  our  Sunday  without 
amy  thing  remarkable,:  unUfs  the  catching  a  great 
dumber  of  whitings  in  the  afternoon  may  be  thought 
fo ;  we  now  fet  fail  on  Monday  at  fix  o'clock,  wl^^i 
little  variation  of  wind  ;  -but  this  was  fo  very  little, 
and  the  breeze  itfelf .  fo  fiaall,  that  the  tide  was  our 
befty  and  indeed  alnoH:  our  only  friend.  This  con- 
dnfled  us  along  the  fhort  remainder  of  the  Kentiih 
fliore.  Here  we  paft  that  cliff  of  Dover,  which  makes 
fo  tremendous  a  figure  in  Shakefpear,  and  which  who- 
ever reads  without  being  giddy  mud,  according  to 
Mr.  Addifon's  obfervation,  have  either  a  very  good 
heady  or  a  very  bad  one ;  but  which  whoever  con- 
trafb  any  fuch  ideas  from  the  fight  of,  muft  have  at 
leaft  a  poetic,  if  not  a  Shakefpearian  genius.  In 
*truth,  mountains,  rivers,  heroes,  and  gods,  owe  great 
part  of  their  exigence  to  the  poets;  and  Greece  and 
Italy  do  fo  plentifully  aboupd  m  the  former,  becanfe 
they  furnilhed  fo  glorious  a  number  of  the  latter;  who, 
while  they  bcftowed  immortality  on  every  little  hillock 
and  blind  Jbream,  left  the  nobleft  rivers  and  moun- 
tains in  the  world  to  fhare  the  fame  obfcurity  with 
the  eaftem  and  weftern  poet^,  in  which  they  are  cele- 
brated. 

This  evening  we  i>eat  the  fea  off  Snffex,  in  fight  of 
Dungenefs,  with  much  more  pleafure  than  progrefs; 
for  the  weather  was  almoft  a  perfe^  calm,  and  the 
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ihoon,  which  was  almoft  at  the  fbll,    fcarcc  AifFered 
a  fingle  cloud  to  veil  her  from  our  iight. 

Tuefday,  IVedne/day,  July  9,  lO.  Thefc  two  days 
we  had  much  the  fame  fine  weather,  and  made  much 
the  fame  way  ;  but,  in  the  evening  of  the  latter  day, 
a  pretty  frefti  gale  fprung  up,  at  N.  N.  W,  which 
brought  us  by  the  morning  in  iight  of  the  lile  of 
Wight. 

Tburfdayy  July  II.  This  gale  continued  til!  towards 
noon  ;  when  tne  caft  end  of  the  ifland  bore  but  little 
a- head  of  us.  The  captain  fvvaggered,  and  declared 
he  would  keep  the  fea ;  but  the  wind  got  the  better  of 
him,  fo  that  about  three  he  gave  up  the  victory,  and, 
making  a  fudden  tack,  flood  in  for  the  (hore,  pafled  by 
Spithead  and  Portfmouth,  and  came  to  an  anchor  at 
a  place  called  Ryde  on  the  ifland. 

A  moft  tragical  incident  fell  out  this  day  at  fea. 
While  the  fhip  was  under  fail,  but  making,  as  will 
appear,  no  great  way,  a  kitten,  one  of  four  of  the  fe- 
line inhabitants  of  the  cabin,  fell  from  the  window  into 
the  water :  an  alarm  was  immediately  given  to  the 
captain,  who  was  then  upon  deck,  and  received  it 
with. the  utmoft  conceri  and  many  bitter  oaths.  He' 
immediately  gave  orders  to  the  ftecrfman,  in  favour  of 
the  poor  thing,  as  he  called  it ;  the  fails  were  in- 
ftantly  flackened,  and  all  hands,  as  the  phrafe  is,  em- 
ployed to  recover  the  poor  animal,  I  was,  I  own, 
extremely ..furprifed  at  all  this;  lefs,  indeed,  at  the 
captain's  extreme  tendernefs,  than  at  his  conceiving 
any  poiTibility  of  fuccefs ;  for,  if  Puis  had  had  nine 
thoufand,  inftead  of  nine  lives,  I  concluded  they  had 
been  all  loft.  The  bpatfwain,  however,  had  mo/e 
fanguine  hopes  ;  for,  having  flript  himfelf  ,of  his  jack- 
et, breeches,  and  fhirt,  he  leapt  boldly  into  the  wa- 
ter, and,^  to  my  great  aftonilhment,  in  a  few  minutes, 
returned  to  the  fhip,  bearing  the  motionlefs  animal 
in  his  mouth.  Nor  was  this,  I  obfcrvcd,  a  matter  of 
fuch  great  difficulty  as  it  appeared  to  my  ignorance, 
and  poflibly  may  feem  to  that  of  my  frefli-water  rea- 
der :  the  kitten  was  now  expofed  to  air  and  Tun  on 
the  deck,  where  its  life,  of  which  it  retained  no  fymp- 
toms,  was  defpaired  of  by  all. 

Vol.  Xn.  N  Tb- 
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The  captain's  humanity,  if  I  may  fo  call  it^  did 
not  fo  totally  deftroy  his  philofophy,  as  to  make  him 
yield  himfelf  up  to  afflidion  on  this  melancholy  occa- 
sion. Having  felt  this  lofs  like  a  man,  he  refoived  to 
fhew  he  could  bear  it  like  one  -,  and,  having  declared 
he  had  rather  have  loft  a  caik  of  rum  or  brandy,  be- 
took himfelf  to  threfhing  at  back-gammon  with  the 
Portuguefe  friar,  in  which  innocent  amufement  they 
had  pafTed  about  two-thirds  of  their  time. 

But,  as  I  have,  perhaps,  a  little  too  wantonly  en» 
deavoured  to  raife  the  tender  pallions  of  my  readers, 
in  this  narrative,  X  ihould  think. myfelf  unpardonable 
if  I  concluded  it,  without  giving  them  the  fatisfadion 
of  hearing  that  the  kitten  at  laft  recpvered,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  good  captain  ;  but%io  the  great  difap- 
pointment  of  fome  of  the  failors,  who  afierted  that 
the  drowninjg  a  cat  was  the  very  furefi  way  of  raifing 
SL  favourable  wind  :  a  fuppofition  of  which,  though 
we  have  had  feveral  plaufible  accounts,  we  v/ili  not 
prefume  to  aflign  the  true  original  reafon. 

Friday i  July  12.  This  day  our  ladies  went  a-fhorc 
at  Ryde,  and  drank  their  afternoon  tea  at  an  alehoufe 
there  with  great  fatisfadion  :  here  they  were  regaled 
with  frelh  cream,  to  which  they  had  been  ftrangirs 
iince  they  left  the  Downs. 

Saturday y  July  1 3.  The  wind  fceming  likely  to 
continue  in  the  fame  corner,  where  it  had  been  almoli 
conftantly  for  two  months  together,  I  was  perfuaded 
by  my  wife  to  go  a-lhore,  and  llay  at  Ryde  till  we 
failed.  I  approved  the  motion  much  :  for,  though  I 
am  a  great  lover  of  the  fea,  I  now  fancied  there  was 
more  pieafure  in  breathing  the  frelh  air  of  the  land; 
but,  how  tp  get  thither  was  the  quellion  :  for,  being 
really  thai  dead  luggage,  which  1  confidered  all  paf 
fengers  to  be  in  the  beginning  of  this  narrative,  and 
incapable  of- any  bodily  motion  without  external  im- 
puife,  it  was  in  vain  to  leave  the  Ihip,  or  to  deter- 
mine  to  do  it,  without  the  affillance  of  others.  In 
one  inftance,  perhaps,  the  living  luggage  is  nlore 
difficult  to  be  move^,  or  removed,  than  an  equal  or 
much  fuperior  weight  of  dead  matter ;  which,  if  of 
t!  c  brittle  kind,  may  indeed  be  liable  to  be  broken 
3  throu^}^ 
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throKgi  negligence  ;  but  this, 'by  proper  care,  may 
"be  almoft  certainly  prevented ;  whereas,  the  fradturCs 
to  which  the  living  lumps  are  expofed,  arc  fomeiimes 
by  no  caution  avoidable,  and  ouen  by  no  art  to  be 
amended. 

I  was  deliberating  on  the  means  of  conveyance, 
not  fo  much  out  of  the  (hip  to  the  boat,  as  out  of  a 
littl^  tottering  boat  to  the  land  ;  a  matter  which,  as 
I  had  already  experienced  in  the  Thames,  was  not 
CfXtremely  eafy,  when  to  be  performed  by  any  other 
limbs  th^n  your  own.  Whilft  I  weighed  all  that  could 
fuggeft  itfelf  on  this  head,  without  llridly  examining 
the  merit  of  the  fevcral  fchemes  which  were  advanced 
by  the  captain  and  (ailors,  and,  indeed,  giving  no 
VQfy  deep  attention  even  to  my  wife,  who,  as  well  as 
her  friend  and  my  daughter,  were  exerting  their  tcn« 
der  concern  for  my  eafe  and  fafety ;  fortune,  for  I  am 
convinced  (he  had  a  hand  in  it,  fent  me  a  prefer t  of 
a  buck;  a  prefent,  welcome  enough  of  itfelf,  but 
more  welcome  on  account  of  the  veiTel  in  which  it 
came,  being  a  large  hoy,  which  in  fome  places  would 
pafs  for  a  fhip,  and  many  people  would  go  fome  mile^ 
to  fee  the  fight.  I  was  pretty  eafily  conveyed  on 
board  this  hoy,  but  to  get  from  hence  to  the  ihore 
was  not  fo  eafy  a  taflc ;  for  however  ftrange  it  may 
appear,  the  water  itfelf  did  not  extend  fo  far  j  an 
inreance  which  feems  to  explain  this  line  of  Ovid,- 

Omnia  Pontus  erant,  dee^'ant  qtioque  littora  Panto, 

in  a  lefs  tautological  fenfe,   than  hath  generally  been 
imputed  to  it. 

In  fa£l,  between  the  fea  and  the  fliore,  there  was, 
at  low  water,  an  impaffable  gulph,  if  I  may  fo  call 
it,  of  deep  mud,  which  could  neither  be  traverfed  by 
walking  nor  fwimming  ;  fo  that  for  near  one  half 
•of  the  twenty-four  hours,  p.yde  was  inaccelible  by 
friend  or  foe.  But  as  the  magiftrates  of  this  place 
feemed  more  to  defire  the  company  of  the  former 
than  to  fear  that  of  the  latter,  they  had  begun  to 
make  a  fmall  caufcway  to  the  low-water  mark,  fo 
that  foot-paffengersmight  land  whenever  they  pleafed  ; 
N  2  '      bp 
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but  as  this  work  was  of  a  public  kin(ly  and  wdiilj 
tave  coft  a  large  Aim  of  money,  at  lead  ten  pounds, 
and  the  magiHrates,  that  is  to  fay,  the  church-war- 
dens, the  ovcrfeers,  conflable,  and  tithing- man,  and' 
the  principal  inhabitants,  had  every  one  of  them  fome 
feparate  fcheme  of  private  intereft'to  advance  at  the 
cxpence  of  the  public,  they  fell  out  among  them-* 
felvcs  ;^  and  after  having  thrown  away  one  half  of 
the  rcquifite  fum,  refolvcd  at  leafl  to  fave  the  other 
half,  and  rather  be  contented  to  fit  down  lofers  them- 
felves,  than  to  enjoy  any  benefit  which  might  bring 
in  a  greater  profit  to  another.  Thus  that  unanimity, 
which  is  fo  neceflary  in  all  public  aiFairs,  became 
wanting;  and  every  man,  from  the  fear  of  being  a 
bubble  to  another,  was,  in  reality,  a  bubble  to  him-' 

ffif.. 

However,  as  there  is  fcarce  any  difficulty,  to  which 
the  ftrength  of  men,  aififted  with  the  cunning  of  art, 
is  not  equal,  I  was  at  lail  hoifted  into  a  fmall  boat,- 
and  being  rowed  pretty  near  the  fhore,  was  taken  up 
by  two  failors,  who  waded  with  me  through  the  miid, 
and  placed  me  in  a  chair  on  the  land,  whence  they 
afterwards  conveyed  me  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther, 
and  brought  me  to  a  houfe^  which  fcemed  to  bid  the 
faireft  for  hofpitality  of  any  in  Ryde. 

We  brought  with  us  our  provifions  from  the  fliip,' 
fo  th^t  we  wanted .  nothing  but  a  fire  to  drefs  our 
dinner,  and  a  room  in  which  we  might  eat  it.  In 
neither  of  thefe  had  we  any  reafon  to  apprehend  a 
difappointment,  our  dinner  confifting  only  of  beans 
and  bncon  ;  and  the  word  apartment  in  his  Majefty's 
dominions,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  being  fully 
fufficient  to  anfwer  our  prefent  ideas  of  delicacy. 

Unluckily,  however,  we  were  difappdinted  in 
both  ;  for  when  we  arrived  about  four  at  our  inn, 
exulting  in  the  hopes  of  immediately  feeing  Our  beans 
fmoking  on  the .  table,  we  had  the  mortification  of 
feeing  them  on  the  table  indeed,  but  withottt  that 
circutftane  which  would  have  made  the  fight  agree- 
able, being  in  the  fame  ftate  in  which  we  had  dif- 
patofafcd  tliem  £i(om  ourihip* 
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.  .In  excafe  for  this  delay^  though  wc  had  exceeded, 
alraoiV  purpofely,  the  time  appointed,  and  our  pro- 
viiion  had  arrived  three  honrs  before,  the  miftreh  of 
the  houfe  acquainted  us,  that  it  was  not  for  want  of 
time  to  drefs  them  that  they  were  not  ready,  but  for 
fear  of  their  being  cold  or  overdone  before  we  (hould 
come  ;  which,  ihe  aflured  us,  was  much  worfe  than 
waiting  a  few  minutes  for  our  dinner ;  an  obfervatTon 
fq  very  juft,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  find  any  objedion 
in  it ;  but,  indeed,  it  was  not  altogether  fo  proper  at 
this  time  :  for  we  had  given  the  moft  abfolute  orders 
to  have  them  ready  at  four,  and  had  been  ourfelves, 
not  without  much  care  and  difficulty,  rooft  exa^ly 
punctual  in  keeping  to  the  very  mimite  of  oar  ap-« 
pointment.  But  tradefmen,  inn-keepers,  and  ier- 
vants,  never  care  to  indulge  us  in  matters  contrary  to 
fmr  true  interefts,  which  they  always  know  better 
tluin  ourfelves ;  nor  can  any  bribes  corrupt  them  to 
go  out  of  their  way,  whilft  they  are  confulting  oar 
good  in  our  own  defjHghe. 

Our  difappointment  in  the  other  particular,  in  de- 
fiance of  our  humility,  a»it  was  more  extraordinary,, 
was  more  provoking.  In  ihort,  Mrs.  Francis  (tor 
that  was  tl»e  name  of  the  good  woman  of  the  houie) 
no  fboner  received  the  news  of  our  intended  arrival, 
than  fhe  confidered  more  the  gentility  than  the  hu- 
manity of  her  gueils,  and  applied  herfelf  not  to  that 
which  kindles  but  to  that  which  extinguishes  fire, 
and,  forgetting  to  put  oa  her  pot,  feii  to  walhing  her 
honfe. 

As  the  meilenger  who  had  brought  ray  venifon  was 
impatient  to  be  difpatched,  I  ordered  it  to  be  brought 
and  laftf.'on  the  table,  in  the  room  where  I. was 
fitted  ;  and  the  table  not  being  large  enough,  t)ne 
fide,  and  that  a  very  bloody  one,  was  laid  on  the* 
brick  floor.  I  then  ordered  Mrs.  Francis  to  be  called 
in,  in  order  to  give  her  inftru<^tons  concerning  it ;  in- 
particular,  what  I  wonld  have  roafted,  and  what 
baked ;  conclading  that  fhe  would  be  highly  pleafrd 
with  the  profpe^l  of  fo  much  money  being  fpent  ittJ 
her  houfe,  as  Ihe  might  have  now  reafon  to  exp.dl,  if 
the  wind  continued  only  a  i^  days  longer  to  Mow 
N  I  6o» 
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from  the  fame  points  whence  it  had  blown  lor  lereFa! 
weeks  paft. 

1  foon  faw  good  caufe,  I  maft  confcfs,  to  defpife  ray 
own  fagacicy.     Mrs.  Francis,  having  received  heror^-t 
ders,  without  making  any  anfwer,  /hatched   the  fide 
from   the  lloor,  which  remained  ftained  with   blood, ' 
and  biddin?;  a  fervant   to  take  up  that  on  the   tabic,* 
left  the  room  with  no  pleafoot  countenance,  mattering 
to  herfelf,  *  that  had  fhe  known  the  litter  which  was 

•  to  have  been  made,  fhe  would  not  have  taken  fuch 
'  pains  to  waih  her  houfe  that  morning.     If  this  was 

•  gentility,  much  good  may  it  do  fuch  gentlefolks  ; 

•  for  her  part,  Ihe  had  no  notion  of  it ! ' 

From  thcfe  murmurs,  I  received  two  hints.     The 
one,  that  it  was  not  from  a  miflakeofour  inclination 
that  the  good  woman  had  Carved  us,  but  from  wifely 
confulting  her  own  dignity,  or  rather  perhaps  her  va* 
nity,  to  which  our  hunger  was  offered  up  as  a  facri<- 
iice«     The  other,  that  I  was  now  fitting  in  a  damp 
room  ;  a  circumilancc,  though  it  bad  hicherto  efcaped 
my  notice,  from  the  coloitr  of  the  bricks,  which;  was 
by  no  mean$  X9  be  negleftcd  in  a  valetudinary  Ibate*     r- 
My  wife,  who,   beiides  discharging  excellently  well* 
her  o\irn  and  all  the  tender  oSces. becoming  $he^  ht^* 
male  character ;    who,  befldes  being  a  faithful  friendit 
an  amiable  companion,  and- a  tender  nurfe/   could, 
likewife  fuppjy  the  wants  of  a  decrepid  haiband,  ami: 
occalionally  perform  kisi  part»  had,  before  this,  dif-^ 
covered  the  immoderate  attention  lo  neatnefs  in,  Mr^*. : . 
Francis,  and  provided  againft   its  ill   confequenoes.  - 
She.  had  found,  though  not'  under  the  fame  roof,  a 
very  fnng  apartment  belonging  to  Mr.  Francis,  and 
which  had  efcaped  the  mop  by.  his  wife's  being  fati^ 
fied  it  could  not  poffibly  be  viiifted  by  gentlefolks.    -  :. 
•.  This  was  a  dry,  warm,  oakeni-floored  barn.  Hoed., 
on  both  fides  with  .wheaten  Uraw,    and  opening  at 
ofie  end  into  a  green  £eld,  and  a^  beautiful  profpe^t 
Here,  wi^hont  heUtatioo^  (he  ordered  the  c^oth  to  be^ 
laid,  and  came  hallily  to  fnatch  me  from  VKOrie  perils : 
by  water  than  the  common  dangers  :0f  the  fea.  . : 

Mrs.  Francis,  who  could  not  ^ruft  herrown  earsu) 

•r  ca«ld  not  believe  a  footflEkaniit  fo  extraordi^ai^  4i 

f  ^    ^  phsenomenon. 
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phaBnomenon,  followed  my  wife^,  and  alkcd  her  if  ftic 
had  indeed  ordered  the  cloth  to  be  laid  in  the  barn : 
Ihe  anfwered  in  the   affirmative;    upon  which  Mrs. 
Francis  declared  ihe  would  not  difpute  her  pleafure, 
bnt  it  was  the  firft  time,  fhe  believed,  that  quality 
had  ever  preferred  a  barn  to  a  houfe.      She  (hewed  at 
th«  fame  time  the  moft  pregnant  marks  of  contempt^ 
and  again  lamented   the  labour  Ihe   had  undergonfe^  . 
through  her  ignorance  jof  the  abfufd  tafte  of  her  guefts. 
At  length  we  were  feated  in  one  of  the  moft  plea-- 
fant  fpots,  I  believe,  in  the  kingdom,  and  were  re- 
galed with  our  beans  and  bacon,  in  which  there  was  ' 
nothing  deficient  but  the  quantity.     The  defedfc  was, 
however,    fo  deplorable,  that  we  had  confumed  our 
whole  dith  before  we  had  vifibly  lefleiied  our  hunger,  * 
We  now  waited  with  impatience  the  arrival  of  our- 
feeond  courfe,-  which   neceffity  and   not  luxury  had 
dictated*     This  was  a  joint  of  mutton,^  which  Mrs.^ 
Francis  had  been  ordered  to  provide ;  but  wheji,  being^ 
tired   with  expedation,    we  ordered   our  fervants  to 
/h  for fimethin^  tlfty  we  were  informed  that  there  was  * 
noth big  elfe }  on  which  Mrs.  Francis  being  fummon* 
ed,  declared  there  was  no  fuch  thing  as  mutton  to  be 
hiul  at  Ryde.     When  I  expreffed  fome  aftoniihment  at 
their  having  no  butcher  in  a  village  fo  iituated,  fhe 
anfwered  they  had  a  very  good  one, '  and  one  that 
killed  all  forts  of  meat  in  feafon,  beef  two  or  three 
times  a  year,  and  mutton  the  whole  year  round  ;  but . 
that  it  being  then  beans  and  peaie  time,  he  killed  na 
meat,  by  reafbn  he  was  fure  of  not  felling  it.     This 
fhe  had  not  thought  worthy  of  communication,  any 
more  than  that  there  lived  a  £fherman  at  next  door,. 
who  was  then  provided  with  plenty  of  foals,  and  whi- 
tings, and  lobAers,  far  foperior  to  thofe  which  adorn 
a'City-feafl.     This  difcovery  being  made  by  accident,: 
we  completed  the  heft,   the  pleafantef^,  and  the  mcr- 
ri^fttt)6al,  with  nwre  appetite,  more  real,  folid  luxury^ 
and  more  feflivity,  than  was  ever  feen  in  an  entertain^-, 
itj^ rat  Whitens. 

It  may  be  wondered  at,  perhaps,  that  Mrs.  Francis  . 
fhoiild  «be  fo  negligent  of  providing  fbr  her  guefts,  as  j 
fhe  may  feem  to  be  thus. inattentive  to  her  own  in^  . 
N  4  terefl  v 
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tereft:  but  this  was  not  the  cafe;  for  having clftpt  a 
poll-tax  on  our  heads  at  our  arrival ,  and.  determined 
at  what  price  to  difcharge  our  bodies  from  her  houfe, 
the  lefs  fhe  fuffercd  any  other  to  fhare  in  the  levy, 
the  clearer  it  came  into  her  own  pocket;  and  that 
it  was  better  to  get  twelve-pence  in  a  (hilling  than 
ten-pence,  which  latter  would  be  the  cafe  if  fhe  af- 
forded ui  filh  at  any  rate. 

Thus  we  pail  a  moft  agreeaUe  day>  owing  to  good 
appetites  and  good  humour ;  two  hearty  feeders, 
which  will  devour  with  fatisfadion  whatever  food  you 
place  before  them :  whereas,  without  thefe,  the  ele- 
gance of  St.  James's,  the  charde,  the  perigord-pye, 
or  the  ortolan,  the  venifon,  the  turtle,  or  the  cui^ard» 
may  titillate  the  throat,  but  will  never  convey  hap- 
pinefs  to  the  heart,  or  cheerfulniefs  to  the  countenance. 

As  the  wind  appeared  ftill  immoveable,  my  wife 
propofed  my  lying  on  fhore.  1  prefently  agreed, 
though  in  defiance  of  an  a£t  of  parliament,  by  which 
perfons  wandering  abroad,  and  lodging  in  alehoufes, 
are  decreed  to  be  rogues  and  vagabonds;  and  this 
too,  after  having  been  very  Angularly^  officious  i& 
potting  that  law  in  execntipn. 

My  wife,  having  reconnoitred  the  houf<;,  reported, 
that  th^re  was  one  room  in  which  were  two  beds.  It 
was  concluded,  therefore,  that  (he  and  Harriot  ihould 
occupy  one,  and  myfelf  take  poiTeflion  of  the  other. 
She  added  likewife.  an  ingenious  recommendation  of 
this  room,  to  one  who  had:  {o  long  been  in  a  cabin, 
which  it  exactly  refembled,  as  it  was  funk  down  with 
age  on  one  fide,  and  was  in  the  form  of  a  fhip  with 
gunnels  to. 

For  my  own  part,  I  make  little  doubt  but  this  apart- 
ment was  an  ancient  temple,  built  with  the  materials 
of  a  wreck,  and  probably  dedicated  to  Neptune,  in 
honour  of  the  Blessino  fent  by  him  to  the  inha- 
bitants ;  fuch  bleffings  having,  in  all  ages,  b^en  veiy 
common  to  them.  The  timber  employed  in  it  con- 
firms this  opinion,  being  fuch  as  is  feldom  ufed  by 
any  but  fhip- builders.  I  do  not  find,  indeed,  any  . 
mention  of  this  matter  in  Heam  ;  but,  perhaps,  its 
^ti<^uity   was  too   modem   to  deferve   his    notice. 

Certain 
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Cfertain  it  is,  that  this  ifland  of  Wight  was  not  an.  ear- 
If  convert  to  Chriftianity  ;  nay,  there  is  fome  reafon 
to  doubt  whether  it  was  ever  entirely  converted.  Bat 
I  hav«  only  time  to.  touch  ilightly  on  all  things  of  this 
kind,  which,  lackily  for  us,  we  have  a  fociety  whofe* 
peculiar  profeifion  it  is  to  difcais  and  develope. 

Sunday,  July  19.  This  morning  early  Ifummoned. 
Mrs.  Francis,  in  order  to  pay  her  the  preceding  day's- 
account.  As  I  could  recoiled  only  two  or  three  ar- 
ticles, I  thought  there  was  no  «eceffity  of  pen  and 
ink.  In  a  fingle  inftance  only  we  had  exceeded  what 
the  law  allows  gratis  to  a  foot  foldier  on  his  march,. 
viz.  vinegar,  fait,  &c.  and  dreiling  his  meat.  I  found,. 
hiowever,  I  was  miftaken  in  my  calculation  ;  for  when* 
the  good  woman  attended  with  her  bill,,  it  containedi 
as  follo^5  : 

/.       X.      d. 
•     Bread  and  beer     — •      —ox      4 
Wind     —        — .    .    — .        020. 
Rum        —        —        —     o       2      o- 
Dreffing  dinner  —  030' 

Ten        —        —        —016 
Firing  —  '        —  010 

Lodging        —  •*—         016' 

JServants  lodging         —        006. 

£.0     13     10 
'  I  I  ' " 

Now  that  five  people,  and  two  fervants,  fhould  live* 
a  day  and  night  at  a  public  houfe  for  fo  fmall  a  fum». 
will  appear  incredible  to  any  perfon  in  London  above 
tfte  degree  of  a  chimney-fweeper ;  but  more  aftonilh- 
ing  will  it  feem,  that  thefe  people  (hould  remain  {<i^ 
long  at  fuch  a  houfe,  withoitt  tailing  any  other  deli-, 
cacy  than  bread,  fmall  beer^  a  tea-cup  full  of  milk-^ 
called  cream,  a  glafs  of  ram  converted  into  punch  by 
their  own  materials,  and  one  bottle  of  ou/W,  of  wiiich^ 
we  only  tafted  a  fingle  glafs,  though  poffibly,  indeed,, 
QViV  iervants  drank  the  remainder  of  the  bottle. 

This  'wiftd  IS  a  liquor  of  Engliih  manufacture!  and^ 

its  flavour  is  thought  very  delicious  by    the  gei^ra^. 

lity  of  tho  Englilh,    who   drink   it  in   great  4^^r 

<-      '  N-  5;  titles^'. 
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titles.  Every  feventh  year  is  thought  to  produce  as^ 
much  as  the  other  fix.  It  is  then  drank  fe  plenti- 
folly,  that  the  whole  nation  are  in  a  manner  mtoxi- 
ca  u  by  it;  and  confequently  yery  little  budnefsia^ 
carried  on  at  that  feafon. 

It  refembies  in  colour  the  red  wine,  which  is  ioi* 
ported  from  Portugal,  as  it  doth  in  its  intoxicating 
quality ;  hence,  and  from  this  agreement  in  the  or- 
thography, the  one  is  often  confounded  with  the  o*- 
ther«  though  both  are  ieldom  efteemed  by  the  fanoe 
perfon.  It  is  to  be  had  in  every  pariih  of  the  king^ 
dom,  and  a  pretty  large  quantity  is  con  fumed  in  the- 
metropolis,  where  feveral  taverns  are  fet  apart  folely 
for  the  vendition  of  this  liquor,  the  mailers  never 
dealing  in  any  other. 

The  difagreement  in  our  computation  produced 
feme  fmall  remonllrance  to  Mrs.  Francis  on  my  fide  ; 
but  this  received  an  immediate  anfwer,  '  She  fcorned 
'  to  overcharge  gentlemen  :  her  houfe  had  been    al- 

*  ways  frequented  by  the  very  bt&  gentry  of  the 
'  i/land  ;    and  (he  had  never  had. a  bill  found  fatilt 

*  with  in  her  life,  though  fhc  had  lived  upwards  of 

*  forty  years  in   the  houie,  and  within  that  time  the 

*  greateft  gentry  in  HampOiire  had  been  at  it,  and 

*  that  Lawyer  Willis  never  went  to  any  other,  when 

*  he  came  to  thofe  parts.     That  for  her. part  ihe  did 

*  not  get  her  livelihood  by  travellers,  who  were  gone 

*  and   away,    and    (he   never   expeded   to    fee  them 

*  more,  but  that  her  neighbours  might  come  again ; 

*  wherefore,  to  be  fure,    they  had  the  only  right  to 

*  complain.' 

She  was  proceeding  thus,  and  from  her  volubility 
of  tongue  feemed  likely  to  ftrc.tch  the  difcourfe  to  an 
immoderate  length,  when  I  fuddenly  cut  all  ibort  by 
paying  the  bilL 

This  morning  our  ladies  went  to  church,  more,  I 
fear,  from  curiofity  than  religion  ;  they  were  attended  • 
by  the  captain  in  a  moft  military  attire,  with  his  cock- 
ade in  his  hat,  and  his  fvvord  by  his  fide.  So  unufual 
an  appearance  in  this  little  chapel  drew  the  attention 
of  ail  prefent,  and,  probably^  difconcerted  the  wo- 
men, who'  were  in  diihabille,  and  wiOied  themfelves 

drcif, 
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djreH:,  for  the  {ake  of  the  curate,  who  was  the  greated 
cf  their  beholders. 

While  I  was  J  eft  alone,  I  received  a  vifit  from  Mr. 
Francis  himfelf,  who  was  much  more  confiderable  as 
a  farmer,  ^than  as  an  innholder.  Indeed,  he  left  the 
latter  eotirely  to  the  care  of  his  wife,  and  he  a^ed 
wifely,  I  believe,  in  fo  doing. 

As  nothing  more  remarkable   paft   on   this  day,  I 
will  clofe  it  with  the  account  of  thefe  two  charaflers,. 
as  far  as  a  few  days  reiidence  could  inform  me  of  them. 
If  they  fliiould  appear  as  new  to  th^  reader  as  they  did 
tome,  he  will  not  bedifpleafed  at  finding  them  here. 

This  amiable  couple  feemed  to  border  hard  on  their 
l^rand  climaderic ;  nor  indeed  were  they  (hy  of  own- 
ing enough  to  fix  their  ages  within  a  year  or  two  of 
that  time.     They  appeared  to  be  rather  proud  of  hav- 
ing employed  their  time  well,  than  afhamed  of  having 
lived  fo    long ;    the  only  reafon  which  J  could  ever 
affign,  why  fome  fine  ladies,  and  fine  gentlemen  too, 
ihould  defire  to  be  thought  younger  than   they  really 
are  by    the   contemporaries    of  their   grand-children. 
Some,    indeed,    who   too   hallily  credit  appearances, 
blight  doubt  whether  they  had  made  fo  good  a  ufe  of 
their  time  as  I  would  iniinuate,  fince  there  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  any  thing  but  poverty,  want,,  and  wretch- 
ednefs  about  their  houfe  ;   nor  could  they  produce  any 
thing  to  a  cullomer  in  exchange  for  his  mon^y,  but  a 
few  bottles  of  <wind,  and  fpirituous  liquors,  and  fome* 
very  bad  ale,  to  drink;  with  rufty  bacon  and  worfe 
chcefe  to  eat.     But  then  it  iHould  be  confidered,  on 
the  other  fide,  that  whatever  they  received  was  almoft 
as  entirely  clear  profit  as  the  blefilng  of  a  wreck  itfelf ;; 
fuch  an  inn  being  the  very  reverfe  of  a  cofFee-houfe  : 
for  here  you  can  neither  fit  for  nothing,  nor  have  any 
thing  for  your  money. 

yAgain,  as  many  marks  of  want  abounded  every 
where,  fo  w6re  the  marks  of  antiquity  vifible.  Scarce- 
any  thing  was  to  be  feen  which  had  not  fome  fear  upon 
it,  made  by  the  hand  of  time ;.  not  an  utenfil,  it  was 
manifeil,  had  been  purchafed  within  a  dozen  years 
lad  pafl ;  fo  that  whatever  money  had  come  into  the 
Koufe  during  that  period,  at  lead,  muil  have  re- 
N  6  maxnedi 
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naained  in  it,  onlefs  it  had  been  fent  abixxd  for  (ooi, 
or  other  pcrilhable  commodities";  bat  theie  were  fajp' 
plied  by  a  fmall  portion  of  the  froits  of  the  farm,  m 
which  the  farmer  allowed  he  had  a  rery  good  bargain. 
In  t.  dy  it  is  inconceivable  what  fmns  may  be  colleded 
by  darving  only,  and  bow  eafy  it  is  for  a  man  to  die 
rich,  if  he  will  bnt  be  contented  to  live  miferable. 

Nor  is  there  in  this  idnd  of  ftarving  any  thing  fo 
terrible' as  ioroe  apprehend.  It  neither  waftes  a  man's 
ileQi,  nor  robs  him  of  his  chearfalnefs.  The  famous 
Cornaro's  cafe  well  proves  the  contrary ;  and  fb  did 
farmer  Francis,  who  was  of  a  roand  ftatare,  had  a 
plump  round  face,  with  a  kind  of  fmile  on  it,  and 
feemed  to  borrow  an  air  of  wretchednefs,  rather  from 
his  coat's  age,  than  from  his  own. 

The  trnth  is,  there  is  a  certain  diet,  which  emaci^ 
ates  men  more  than^ny  poffible  degree  of  abdinence^ 
though  I  do  not  remember  to  have  feen  any  caution 
againfl  it,  either  in  Cheney,  Arbuthnot,  or  in  any 
other  modern  writer  on  regimen.  Nay,  the  very 
name  is  not,  I  believe,  in  the  learned  Dr.  James's  dic- 
tionary ;  all  which  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  it  is 
a  very  common  ibod  in  this  kingdom,  and  the  college 
themfelves  were  not  Jong  fioce  very  liberally  enter- 
tained with  it,  by  the  prefent  attorney  and  other  emi- 
nent lawyers,  in  Lincoln's-iim-hall,  and  were  all  made 
horribly  fick  by  it. 

But  though  it  ftould  not  be  found  among  our  Eng- 
'  lifh  phyfical  writers,  we  may  be  affured  of  meeting 
with  it  among  the;Greeks  ;  for  nothing  considerable  in 
nature  efcapes  their  notice  ;  though  many  things  con- 
fiderable  in  them,  it  is  to  be  feared,  have  efcaped  the  no- 
tice of  their  readers.  The  Greeks  then,  to  all  fttch  as 
feed  too  vpracioufly  on  this  diet,. give  the  name  of 
Heautofagi,  which  our  phyficians  will,  i  fuppofe, 
tranflate  men  that  eat  themfel'ves. 

As  nothing  is  fo  deftrudtive  to  the  body  as  this  kind* 
of  food,  fo  nothing  is  fo  plentiful  and  cheap  5  but  it 
was  perhaps  the  only  cheap  thing  the  farmer  difliked. 
Probably  living  much  on  fifh  might  produce  this  dif- 
guft;  for  Diodorus  Siculus  attributes  the  fame  aver- 
sion in  a  people  of  Ethiopia  to  the  fame  canfc  :  he. 
calls  them  the  Efli-eaters;  and' aflerts>  that  they  can- 
not 
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not  be  brotxgfif  to  eat  «  fingle  meal  with  the  Heauto* 
fagi  by  any  perfaaficm,  threat,  or  violence  whatever^ 
not  even  thotrg;h  ^ey  dtoald  kiU  their  ehikhren  before 
their  faces. 

What  hath  pusided  o«r  ph^rficiansy  and  pre?ented 
them  from  fetttng  this  matter  in  the  cleared  light,  is- 
poffibly  one  Umpk  miftake,  arifing  from  a  very  excn- 
iaUe  iterance ;  that  the  paflions  of  men  are  capable 
of  fwaTlowtng  food  as  well  as  their  appetites ;  that  the 
former,  in  feeding,  refemble  the  ftate  of  thole  animab 
who  chew  the  ctrd  ;  and  therefore  fach  men,  in  fome 
fenfe,  may  be  (aid  to  prey  on  themfelves,  and  as  it 
were  to  deroar  their  own  entrails.  And  hence  enfne* 
a  meagre  afpe^,  and  thin  habit  of  body,  as  fnrely  a» 
from  what  is  called  a  ccfnfumption. 

Our  farmer  was  one  of  thefe.  He  had  no  more 
paflion  than  an  Ichchnofagos  or  Ethiopian  fifher^  He 
wilhed  not  for  any  thing,  thooght  not  of  any  thing;; 
indeed,  he  fcarce  did  any  thing,  or  faid  any  things 
Here  I  cannot  be  underltood  ftriftly ;  for  then  I  muft 
defcribe  a  non- entity,  whereas  I  would  rob  him  of  no- 
thing bnt  that  free-agency  which  is  the  caufe  of  all  the 
corruption  and  of  all  the  mifery  of  hnman  nature.  No 
man,  indeed,  ever  did  more  than  the  farmer,  for  he 
was  an  ablbfute  flave  10  labour  ail  the  week ;  bat  iir 
trhth,  as  my  fagacious  reader  muft  have  at  firft  appre- 
hended, when  I  faid  he  refigned  the  care  of  the  houfe 
to  his  wife,  I  meant  more  than  I  then  exprefled,  even 
the  houfc  and  all  that  belonged  to  it  ;  f6r  he  was 
really  a  farmer,  only  under  the  direction  of  his  wife. 
In  a  word,  fo  compofed,  lb  ferene,  fo  placid  a  conn- 
tenance,  I  never  faw  ;  and  he  fatisiied  himielf  by  an- 
fwcring  to  every  queftion  he  was  a(ked;  •'  I  don't 
•*  know  any  thing  about  it.  Sir  ;  I  leaves  all  that  to 
•*  my  wife.'* 

Now  as  a  couple  of  this  kind  would,  like  two  vef- 
fels  of  oil,  have  made  no  compofition  in  life,  and  for 
want  of  all  favour  muft. have  palled  every  tafte;  na- 
ture, or  fortune,  or  both  of  them,  took  care  to  pro- 
vide a  proper  quantity  of  acid,  in  the  materials  that 
formed  the  wife,  and  to  render  her  a  perfed  Help- mate 
for  fo  tranquil  a  huiband.     She  abounded  in  whatfo- 
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trtr  he  was  defe£Uve ;  that  is  to  (ky,  ia  almoft  evetjF 
thing.  She  was  indeed  as  vinegar  to  oil ,  ora.biri^ 
wind  to  a  Ending  pool»  and  prefervcul  all  from  ftag- 
nation  and  corruption. 

Quin  the  player^  oo  taking  a  nice  and  fevere  fur^ 
yey  of  sl  fellow-comedian^  burft  forth  into  this  exda*^^ 
mation,  **  if  that  fellow  be  not  a  rogue,  God  AU 
"  mighty  dotk  not  write  a  legible  hand."  Whether 
he  gue£ed  right  or  no,  is  not  worth  my  while  to  ex* 
amine.  Certain  it  is«  that  the  latter  having  wrought 
his  features  into  .a  proper  harmony  to  become  the  cha- 
racters of  lago,  Shylock,  and  others  of  the  fame  caA,. 
gave  U8  a  femblance  of  truth  to  the  obfervation,  that 
,was  fufficient  to  confirm  the  wit  of  it.  Indeed,  we 
may  remark,  in  favour  of  the  phyfiognomif^,  though 
the  law  has  made  him  a  rogue  and  vagabond,  ^that  na- 
ture is  feldom  curious  in  her  works  within,  without 
employing  feme  liule  pains  on  the  outfide ;  and  this' 
more  particularly  in  mifcbievous  charaders,  in  form- 
ing which,  as  Mr.  Derham  obferves  in  venomous  in-» 
k&,s,  as  the  ding  or  faw  of  a  wafp,  fhe  is  fometimes 
Wonderfully  induftrious.  Now,  when  ihe  hath  thus, 
completely  armed  her  hero,  to  carry  on  a  war  with  man,, 
ihe  never  fails  of  ?urniftiing  that  innocent  lambkia 
with  fome  means  of  knowing  his  enemy,  and  forefee-  . 
ing  his  defigns.  Thus  fhe  hath  been  obferved  to  aft  in 
the  cafe  of  a  rattlefnake,  which  never  meditates  a 
human  prey  without  giving  warning  of^his  approach. 

.  This  obfervation  will,  I  am  convinced,  hold  molt 
true,  if  applied  to  the  moil  venomous  individuals  of 
human  infeds.  A  tyrant,  a  trickfter,  and  a  bully,, 
generally  wear  the  marks  of  their  feveral  difpofitions 
in  their  countenances ;  fo  do  the  vixen,  the  fhrew, 
the  fcold,  and  all  other  females  of  the  like  kind.  But^ 
perhaps,  nature  had  never  afforded  a  flronger  exam-» 
pie  of  all  this,  than  in  the  cafe  of  Mrs.  Francis.  She 
was  a  (hort,  fquat  woman  ;  her  head  was  clofely  joined 
tojier  (houlders,  where  it  was  fixed  fomewhat  awry  j, 
every  feature  of  her  countenance  was  (harp  and  point- 
ed; her  face  was  furrowed  with  the  fmalL-pox;  and 
her  complexion,,  which  feemed  to  be  able  to  turn  milk 
to  curds,  not  a  little  refembled  in  colour  fiich  milk  as 
had  already  undergone  that  operation..    She  appeared, 

indeed^ 
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in4ett«l9  €0  have  v^s^y  fymptoms.  of  a  deep  jaundice  in. 
her  lo<^  ;  but  the  ^^ngth  and  firsiners  of  her.  voice 
over-bal^^iced  them  all ;  the  tone  of  this  was  a  (harp 
treble  at  a  diilance,  for  I  feldom  heard  it  on  the  fame, 
floor  i  but  was  ufually  waked  with  it  in  the  mornings 
and  entertained  with  it  almoft  continually  through 
the  whole  day. 

Though  vocal  be  ufually  put  in  oppo£tion  to  inftru- 
mental  mufic ;  I  q^uefiion  whether  this  might  not  be. 
thought  to  partakie  of  the  nature  of  both  ;  for  ihe 
played  on  two  inih-uments,  which  ihe  feemed  to  keep 
lor  no  other  ufe  from  mornipg  till  Jiight ;  thefe  were 
two  maids »  or  rather  fcolding*ftocks,  who,  I  fuppofe,. 
by  fome  means  or  other,  earned  their  board ,  and  fhe 
gave  them  their  lodging  gratis,  or  for  no  other  fervice 
than  to  keep  her  lungs  in  conftant  exercife. 

She  differed,  as  I  have ,  faid,  in  every  .particular 
from  her  hufband ;  but  very  remarkably  in  this,  that 
as  it.  was  impoilible  to  difpleafe  him,  fo  it  was  as  im» 
poffible  to  pleafe  her ;  and  as  no  art  could  remove  a 
fmile  fro|h  his  countenance,  fo  could  no  art  carry  it 
into  hers.  If  her  bills  were  remonftrated  againft,  ihe 
was  offended  with  the  tacit  cenfure  of  her  fair-deal- 
ipg ;  if  they  were  not,  ihe  feemed  to  regard  it  as  a 
tacit  farcafm  on  her  folly,  which  might  have  fet  down 
larger  prices  with  the  iame  fuccefs*  On  this  iattev 
hint  ihe  did  indeed  improve ;  ibr  ihe  daily  raifed 
fome  of  her  articles.  A  pennyworth  of  fire  was  to- 
day rated  at  a  (hilling,  to-morrow  at  eighteen-pence  f 
and  if  ihe  dreH  us  two  di(hes  (br  two  ihiilings  on  the 
Saturday,  we  paid  half-a-crewn  for  the  cookery  of  one 
on  the  Sunday  ;  and  wherever  (he  was  paid,,  ihe  ne- 
ver left  the  room  without  lamenting  the  i'mall  amount 
of  her  bill;  faying,    *  ihe  knew  not  how  it  was  tha^t; 

•  others  got  their  money  by  gentlefolks,  but  for  hci:^ 
'  part  (he  had  not  the  art  of  it.*     When  (he  was  aik-  ♦ 
cd,  why  (he  complained,  when  (he  was  paid  all  (lie 
demanded,  (he  anfwered,  *  (he  could  not  deny  that,. 

•  nor  did  (he  know  ihe  omitted  any  thing;  but  that  it 

•  was  but  a  poor  bill  for  gentlefolks  to  pay.' 

h  accounted  for  all  this  by  her  having  heard,  that  , 
it  is  a  maxim  (vith  the  principal   innboldefs  on  the 

continent. 
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continent,  to  levf  confidetable  Aims,  on  t^^gtiefts; 
who  trarel  with  many  horfes  and  fervants,  though 
Inch  gaefts  (hoold  eat  little  or  nothing  in  their  hooAfs;* 
the  method  being,  I  believe,  in  foch  cafes,  to  lay  a 
capitation  on  the  horfes,  and  not  on  their  mailers^ 
But  flie  did'  not  confidef,  that  in  moft  of  thefe  inns  a^ 
very  great  degree  of  hunger,  without  any  degree  of 
delicaqr,  may  be  fatisfied  ;  and  that  in  all  fnch  inns 
there  is  fbme  appearance,  ae  leaft,^  of  provl£o«,  aa^ 
well  as  of  a  man  dook  to  dref^  it,  one  of  the  hollers' 
being  always  fornijhed  with  a  cook's  cap,  waiftcoat/ 
and  apron,  ready' to  attend  gentlemen  and  ladies  on- 
their  fummons ;  that  the  cafe  therefore  of  fuch  inns 
differed  from  hers,  where  there  was  nothing  to  eat  of 
to  drink;  and  in  reality  no  hbufeto  inhabit,  no  chair 
to  fit  upon,  nor  any  bed  to  lie  in  ;  that  one  third  or 
fourth  part  therefore  of  the  levy  impofed  at  inns  was 
in  truth  a  higher  tax  than  the  whole  was  when  laid  on> 
in  the  other,  where,  in  order  to  raifc  a  fmall  fum,  a* 
man  is  obliged  to  fubmit  -to  pay  as  many  various  ways^ 
for  the  fame  thing,  as  he  doth  to  the  government  for  th^, 
light  which  enters  through  his  own  wrndoni'  into  hirf"- 
own  houfe,  from  his  own  eftate ;  fuch  are  the  articles- 
of  bread  and  beer,  firing,  eating,  and  drefling  dinner. 

The  foregoing  is  a  very  imperfeft  fketch  of  this 
extraordinary  couple  ;  for  every  thing  is  here  lowered 
inilead  of  being  heightened.  Thofe  who  would  fee 
them  fet  forth  in  more  lively  colours,  and  with  the 
proper  ornaments,  may  read  the  defcriptions  of  the 
Furies  in  fome  of  the  clafiical  poets,  or  of  the  Stoic 
philofophers  in  the  works  of  Lucian. 

Monday,  July  to.  This  day  nothing  remarkable 
f%fftd',  Mrs.  Francis  levied  a  tax  of  fourteen  (hillings* 
fer  the  Sunday.  We  regaled  ourfelves  at  dinner  with^ 
venilbn  and  good  claret  of  our  own ;  and,  in  the  af- 
terndon,  the  women,  attended  by  the  captain,  walk' 
ed  to  fee  a  delightful  fcene  two  miles  diftant,  with 
the  beauties  of  which  they  declared  themfelves  moll 
highly  charmed  at  their  return,  as  well  as  with  th© 
goodnefs  of  the  lady  of  the  manfion,  who  had  ilipt  out- 
of  the  way,  that  my  wife  and  her  company  might  re- 

ftefh 
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fre&  themfelve^  with  the  flowers  and  fruits  with  which 
h^  garden  abounded. 

Tue/day,  Jufy  zi.  This  day,  having  paid  our  taxes 
of  yefterday,  we  were  permitted  to  regale  ourfelves 
with  more  venifon.  Some  of  this  we  would  willingly 
have  exchanged  for  mutton  ;  but  no  fuch  flefh  was  to 
be  had  nearer  than' Portf mouth,  from  whence  it  would 
have  coil  more  to  convey  a  joint  to  us,  than  the  freight 
of  a  Portugal  ham  from  Lifbon  to  London  amounts  to : 
for  though  the  water-carriage  be  fomewhat  cheaper 
here  than  at  Deal,  yet  can  you  frnd  no  waterman  who 
will  go  on  board  his  boat»  unlefa  by  two  or  three 
hours  rowing  he  can  get  drunk  for  the  reiidue  of  the 
week. 

And  here  I  have  an  opportunity^  which  poffibly  may 
not  ofier  again,  of  publiihing  ibme  obfervations  on 
tlitt  political  oQConomy  of  thia  nation,  which,  as  it 
concerns  only  the  regulation  of  the  mob,  is  bek>w  the 
notice  of  our  great  men  ;  thoagh  on  the  due  regula- 
tionjof  this  Order  depend  many  emoluments,  whkh  the 
great  men  themielves,  or  at  leaft  many  who  tread 
ciiofe  on  theif  heels,  may  enjoy,  as  well  as  £omt  dan-i 

fere  which  may  (bme  .time  or  other  ariie  from  intfO« 
eeiog  a  pure  ftate  of  anarchy  among  thesi.  I  will 
repreient  the  cafe  as  it  appears  to  me,  very  hiriy  and 
iapartially,  between  the  mob  and  their  betters. 

The  whc^e  mifchief  which  infe^la  this  part  of  oar 
OQcenemy,  ajrifes  from  the  vague  and  uncertain  ufe  of 
a  word  calkd  Liberty,  of  which,  as  fcarce  any  two 
men  with  whom  I  have  ever  converfed  {eem  to  have 
one  and  the  fame  idea,  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  whether 
there  be  any  £mple  univerfal  notion  reprefeated  by 
this  woid,  or  whether  it  conveys  any  clearer  or  moro 
determinate  idea,  than  fome  of  thofe  old  Pui^ic  com- 
pofittons  of  fyllables,  preferved  in  one  of  the  come- 
dies of  Plautus,  but  at  prefeat,  as  I  conceive* .  not 
fuppofed  to  be  underftood  by  any  one. 

By  liberty,  however,  I  apprehend,  is  commonly 
uaderftood  the  power  of  doing  what  we  pleafe :  not 
abfolute^y ;  for  then  it  would  be  inconfUlent  with 
lawji  by  whofe  eoatfol  the  libcr^  of  the  free&  people, 

except 
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except  only  the  Hottentots  and  wild  Indians^  muft  al- 
ways be  reftrained. 

But,  indeed,  however  largely  we  extend,  or  how- 
ever moderately  we  confine,  the  fenfe  of  the  word,  no 
politician  will,  I  preAime,  contend  that  it  is  to  per- 
vade in  an  equal  degree,  and  be  with  the  fame  extent 
enjoyed,  by  every  member  of  fociety  ;  no  foch  polity 
having  been  ever  found,  unlef<r  among  thofe  vile  peo-* 
pie  juft  before  commemorated.  Among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  the  fervilc  and  free  conditions  were  op- 
pofed  to  each  other  ;  and  no  man  who  had  the  misfor- 
tone  to  be  enrolled  under  the  former,  could  lay  any 
ckim  to  liberty,  till  the  right  was  conveyed  to  him 
by  that  mailer  whpfe  flave  he  was,  either  by  the  means - 
of  conqueft,  of  purchafe,  or  of  birth. 

This  was  the  ftate  of  all  the  free  nations  in  the 
world  ;  and  this,  till  very  lately,  was  underftood  to 
be  the  cafe  of  our  own. 

I  will  not  indeed  fay  this  is  the  cale  at  prefent,  the 
loweft  clafs  of  our  people  having  fhaken  off  all  the 
ihackles  of  their  fuperiors,  and  become  not  only  as  i 
free,  but  even  freer,  than  infoft  of  their  fuperiors.  I 
believe  it  cannot  be  doubted,  though  perhaps  we  have 
no  recent  inftance  of  it,  that  the  perfonal  attendance  ' 
of  every  man,  who  hath  three  hundred  pounds /fr/»r« 
nitm,  in  .  parliament,  is  indifpenfibly  his  duty ;  and 
that,  if  the  citizens  and  bnrgeiTes  of  any  city  or  bo- 
rough (hall  chufe  fuch  a.  one,  however  rdu^nt  he 
appear,  he  may  be  obliged  to  attend,  and  be  forcibly 
brought  to  his  duty  by  the  ferjeant  at  arms. 

Again,  there  are  numbers  of  fubordinate  offices, 
fome  of  which  are  of  burthen  and  others  of  cf^pence,  in 
the  civil  government :  all  of  which,  perfons  who  are 
qualified  are  liable  to  have  impofed  on  them,  may  be 
obliged  to  undertake  and  properly  execute,  notwith- 
ilanding  any  bodily  labour,  or  even  danger,  to  which 
they  may  fubjed  themfelves,  under  the  penalty  of 
fines  and  imprifonment;  nay,  and  what  may  appear 
fomewhat  hard,  may  be  compelled  to  fatisfy  the  lofles 
which  are  eventually  incident,  to  that  of  iheriiF^n  par« 
ticular,  out  of  their  own  private  fortunes ;  and  though 
this  ihould  prove  the  ruin  of  a  family,  yet  the  public, ' 

to 
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t^  wHonithe  price  is  da^^  incurs  no  4ebt  or  obliga- 
tion to  preferve  its  officer  harmlefs,  let  his  innocence 
appear  ever  fb  clearly. 

I  purpofely  omit,  the  mention  of  thofe  military  or 
miUtiary  duties,  which  our  old  conilitution  laid  upon 
it*  greateft  members^  Tbefe  might,  indeed,  Aipply. 
their  pofts  with  fqme  other  able-bodied  men  ;  but,  if 
no  fuch  could  have  been  found,  the  obligation  never- 
tbelefs  remained,  and  they  were  compellable  to  ferve 
in  their  own  proper  perfons. 

The  only  one,  therefore,  who  is  poiTefTcd  of  abfo- 
lute  liberty,  is  the  lowed  member  of  the  focicty,  who, 
if  he  prefers  hunger,  pr  the  wild  prpduA  of  the  fields, 
hecjges,  lanes  and  rivers,  with  the  indulgence  of  eafe 
and  lazinefs,  to  a  food  a  little  more  delicate,  but  pur- 
chafed  at  the  expence  of  labour,  may  lay  himfelf  un- 
der ^  (hade ;  nor  can  be  forced  to  tal(^  the  other  al- 
ternative from  that  which  he  hath,  1  will  not  affirm 
whether  wifely  or  foolifhly,  chofen. 

jHere  I  may,  perhaps,  be  reminded  of  the  laft  va- 
gm^nt  a^,  where  all  fuch  perfofis  are  compellable  to 
work  for  the  ufual  and  accuilotped  wages  allowed  in 
th&  place ;  but  this  is  a  claufe  little  known  to  the  juf- 
tices  of  the  peace,  and  lead  likely  to  be  executed  by 
thofe  who  do  know  it,  as  they  know  likewife  that  it  is 
formed  on  the  antient  power  of  the  juflices  to  £lx  and> 
iettle  thefc  wages  every  year,  making  proper  allow- 
ances for  the  fcarcity  and  plenty  of  the  times,  the 
che^pnefs  s^id  dearnefs  of  the  place ;  and  that  tlfe  ufual 
und  accufiomed  'wages  are  words  without  any  force  or 
.  meaning,  when  there  are  no  fuch;  but  every  man 
'  fpunges  and  raps  whatever  he  can  get;  and  will  hag- 
gle as  long,  and  ilruggle  as  hard,  to  cheat  his  em- 
ployer of  two-pence  in  a  day's  labour,  as  an  honefi 
tradefman  will  to  cheat  his  cuflomers  of  the  fame  fum 
in  a  yard  of  ^iloth  or  filk. 

It  is  a  great  pity  then  that  tKis  pp^er,  or  rather  this 
pradlice,  was  not  revived^  [pot  this  Having*,  been  fo 
jongvomitted,  that  it  is  bec9me  obfolete,  will  be  bell 
done  by  a  new.law,  in  which  this  power,  as  well  as 
tb£  confequent  power  of  forcing  the  poor  to  labour  at. 
a  ihod^rate  and  reafonable  rate^  ihould  be  well  confi- 
,  dered* 
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drrcd^  and  their  execation  facilitsitcd :  for  gentlemen 
who  give  their  time  and  laboor  gratis,  and  even  vo- 
luntarily, to  the  public,  have  «  right  to  exped  that 
all  their  bufinefs  be  made  as  eafy  at  poffible  ;  and  to 
ena^  laws  without  doing  th^s,  is  to  fill  onr  ftatute- 
booksy  much  too  fuJl  already,  IHU  fuller  with  dead 
letter,  of  no  ufe  but  to  the  printer  of  the  a£is  of  par- 
liament. 

That  the  evil  which  I  have  here  pointed  at  is  of  it- 
ielf  worth  redrefSng,  is,  I  apprehend,  no  fubje^of 
difpute  :  for  why  (hould  any  perfons  in  diih'efs  be  de- 
prived of  the  affiftance  of  their  fellow- fubje^,  when 
they  are  willing  amply  to  reward  tkem  for  their  la- 
bour ?  or,  why  ihould  the  loweft  of  the  people  be  per- 
mitted to  exaft  ten  times  the  value  of  their  work  ?  For 
thofe  exa^ions  encreafe  with  the,degrcgs  of  neceffity 
in  their  obje^,«infomuch  that  on  the  former  (ide  many 
arc  horribly  impofed  upon,  and  that  often  in  no  tri- 
fling matters.  I  was  very  well  aflured  that  at  Deal  no 
lefs  than  ten  guineas  was  required,  and  paid  by  the 
fepercargo  of  an  Indiaman,  for  carrying  him  on  board 
two  miles  from  the  fhore,  when  (he  was  juft  ready  to 
fail  ;  fo  that  his  neceffity^  as  his  pillager  well  under- 
itood,  w^  abfolate.  Again,  many  others,  whole  in^, 
dignation  will  not  fubmit  to  fuch  plunder,  are  forced 
to  refufe  the  afliilance,  though  they  are  often  great 
fnfferers  by  fo  ddng.  On  the  latter  iide,  the  loweft 
of  the  people  are  encouraged  in  lazinefs  and  idlenefs, 
while  they  live  by  a  twentieth  part  of  the  labour  that 
ought  to  maintain  them,  which  is  diametrically  oppo- 
fite  to  the  intereil  of  the  public ;  for  that  requires  a 
great  deal  to  be  done,  not  to  be  paid,  for  a  little.  And 
moreover,  they  are  confirmed  in  habits  of  exadion, 
and  are  taught  to  confider  the  diftreflfes  of  their  fupe- 
riors  as  their  own  fair  emolument. 

But  enough  of  this  ^latte^,  of  which  I  at  firft  in- 
tended only  to  convey  a  hint  to  thofe  who  are  alotae 
capable  of  applying  the  remedy,  though  they  are  the 
laft  to  whom  the  notice  of  thofe  evils  would  occur, 
without  fome  fuch  monitor  as  myfelf,  who  am  forced 
to  travel  about  the  world  in  the  form  of  a  paflenger. 
I  cannot  but  fay  I  heartily  wi(h  our  governors  would 

attentively 
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Jitten lively  confider  this  method  of  fixing  the  price  of 
labour,  and  by  thatmeanfi^'of  compelling  the  poor  to 
work,  fihce  the  due  execution  of  fuch  powers  will,  I 
apprehend,  be  fourfd  the  true  and  only  means  of  mak- 
ing them  ufeful,  and  of  advancing  trade,  from  its 
prefcnt  viiibly  declining  ftatfe,  to  the  height  to  which 
Sir  William  Petty^  in  hi«  Political  Arithmetic,  thinks 
it  capable  of  being  carried. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  lady  of  the  above-mentiotied 
iftanfion  called  ^t  our  inn,  and  leff  her  compliments 
to  us  with  Mrs.  Francis,  with  an  affurance,  that  while. 
we  continued  windbound  in  that  place,  where  (he 
feared  we  could  be  but  indiiferen^ly  accommodated, 
we  were  extremely  welcome  to  the  ufe  of  any  thing 
which  her  garden  or  her  houfe  afforded.  So  polite  a 
iheflage  convin<:cd  us,  in  fpite  of  fome  argumehts  to 
the  contrary,  that  we  were  not  on  the  coaft  of  Africa, 
or  on  fome  ifland  where  the  few  favage  inhabitants 
have  little  of  human  in  them  befidcs  their  form. 

And  here  I  mean  nothing  lefs  than  to  derogate  from 
the  merit  of  this  lady,  who  is  not  only  extremely  po- 
lite in  her  behaviour  to  ftrangers  of  her  own  rank,  but 
{b^  extremely  good  and  charitable  to  all  her  poor 
neighbours,  who  fland  in  need  of  her  affiftance,  that 
ihe  hath  the  univerfal  love  and  praifes  of  all  who  live 
near  her.  But,  in  reality,  how  little  doth  the  acqui- 
sition of  fo  valuable  a  character,  and  the  full  indul- 
gence of  fo  worthy  a  difpofition,  colt  thofe  who  pof- 
fefs  it?  Both  are  accomplifhed  by  the  very  offals 
which  fall  from  a  table  moderately  plentiful.  That 
they  are  enjoyed  therefore  by  fo  few,  arifes-  truly  from 
there  being  fo  few  who  have  any  fuch  difpofition  to 
gratify,  or  who  aim  at  any  fuch  charader. 

Wednsfdajy  July  22.  This  morning,  J^fter  having 
been  mulfted  as  ufual,  we  di(])atched  a  fervant  with 
proper  acknowledgments  of  the  lady'i  goodnefs :  bat 
confined  our  wants  entirely  to  the  productions  of  hcfr 
garden.  He  foon  returned,  in  company  with -the  gai<- 
dener,  bbth  richly  laden  with  almoft  every  particular 
which  a  garden  at  this  moft  fruitful  feafon  of  the  year 
produces. 

^ While  we  were  regaling  ■otw*{elves  witl>  -tiwfe,-  to^ 
Wflf^  the  dofe  of  our  dinner,   we  received  orders 
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from  our  commander,  who  had  dined  that  d?y  With 
fome  inferior  officers  on  board  a  man  of  war,  to  re- 
turn inftantly  to  the  £hip ;  for  that  the  wind  was  be- 
come favourable,  and  he  fhould  weigh  that  evening, 
Tfiefe  orders  were  foon  followed  by  the  captain  him- 
felf,  who  was  ftill  in  the  utmoft  hurry,  though  the 
occaiion  of  it  had  long  fince  ceafed :  for  the  wind  had, 
indeed,  a  little  fhifted  that  afternooir,  ~btrt  was  before 
thw  very  quietly  fet  down  in  its  old  quarters. 

This  laft  was  a  lucky  hit  for  me:  for,  as  the  cap- 
tain, to  whofe  orders  we  refolved  to  pay  no  obedience^ 
unlefs  delivered  by  himfelf,  did  not  return  till  pall  fix; 
fo  much  time  feemed  requiiite.to  put  up  the  furniture 
of  our  bed-chamber  or  dining-room,  for  almoft  every 
article,  eve^  to  fome  of  the  chairs,  were  either  our 
own  or  the  captain's  property  ;  fo  much  more  in  con- 
veying it,  as  well  as  myfelf,  as  dead  a  luggage  as  any, 
to  the  fhore,  and  thence  to  the  ihip,  that  the  night 
threatened  iirft  to  overtake  us.  A  terrible  circum- 
flance  to  me,  in  my  decayed  condition  ;  efpeciaUy  as 
very  heavy  (howers  of  rain,  attended  with  a  high  wind, 
continued  to  fall  inceflantly ;  the  being  carried  through 
which,  two  miles  in  the  dark,  in  a  wet  and  open  boat, 
feemed  little  lefs  than  certain  death. 

However,  as  my  commander  was  abfolute,  his  or- 
ders peremptory,  and  my  obedience  neceiTary,  I  re- 
folved to  avail  myfelf  of  a  philofophy  which  hath  been 
of  notable  ufe  to  me  in  the  latter  part  of  my  life,  and 
which  is  contained  in  this  hemiftich  of  Virgil. 

'^-Superanda  omnis  fortuna  ferendo  eftk 

The  mea/iing.of  which,  if  Virgil  had  any,  I  think  I 
rightly  underftood  and  rightly  applied. 
'  As  1  was  therefore  to  be  entirely  pafTive  in  my  mo- 
tion, I  refolved  to  abandon  myfelf  to  the  conduft  of 
thofe  who  were  to  carry  me  into  a  cart  when  it  re- 
turned from  unloading  the  goods.  ' 

But  before  this  the  captain,  perceiving  what  had 
ifcappened  in  the  clouds,  and  that  the  wirJd  remained 
as  much  his  enemy  as  ever,  came  up  (lairs  to  me,  with 
-a  reprieve jtiil  the  morning.     This  was,  I  own,  very 

agreeable 
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agreeable  news,  and  I  little  regretted  the  trouble  of  re- 
fur  nifhing  my  apartment,  by  fending  back  for  the 
^oods.  ^ 

Mrs.  Francis  was  not  well  pleafed  with  this.  As 
flie  underftood  the  reprieve  to  be  only  till  the  morn- 
ing, (he  faw  nothing  but  lodging  to  be  poffibly  added, 
out  of  which  ihe  was  to  dedudl  fire  and  candle,  and 
the  remainder,  Ihe  thought,  would  fcarce  pay  her  for 
her  trouble.  She  exerted  therefore  all  the  ill  humour 
of  which  Ihe  was  inii^refs,  and  did  all  (he  could  to  thwart 
and  perplex  every  thing  during  the  whole  evening. 

Thurfday,  July  23.  Early  in  the  morning  the  cap- 
tain,  who  had  remained  on  Ihore  all  night,  came  to 
viiijt  us,  and  to  prefs  us  to  make  hade  on  board.  '  I 
'  am  refolved,'  fays  he,  *  not  to  lofe  a  moment,  now 

*  the  wind  is  coming  about  fair:  for  my  own  part,  I 

*  never  was  furer  of  a  wind  in  all  my  life.'  I  ufe  his 
very  words ;  nor  will  I  prefume  to  interpret  or  com- 
ment upon  them  farther,  than  by  obferving  that  they 
were  fpoke  in  the  utmoft  hurry. 

We  prom  i fed  to  be  ready  as  foon  as  breakfaft  was 
over ;  but  this  was  not  fo  foon  as  was  expe£led  :  for  in 
removing  our  goods  the  evening  before,  the  tea-cheft 
was  unhappily  loft. 

Every  place  was  immediately  fearched,  and  many 
where  it  was  impoiTible  for  it  to  be ;  for  this  was  a 
lofs  of  much  greater  confequence  than  it  may  at  firft 
.feem  to  many  of  my  readers.  Ladies  and  valetudina- 
rians do  not  eaiily  difpenfe  with  the  ufe  of  this  fovc- 
reign  cordial,  in  a  fingle  inftance;  but  to  undertake 
a  long  voyage  without  any  probability  of  being  fup- 
plied  with  it  the  whole  way,  was  above  the  reach  of 
patience.  And  yet,  dreadful  as  this  calamity  was,  it 
feemed  unavoidable.  The  whole  town  of  Ryde  could 
not  fupply  a  ilngle  leaf;  for  as  to  what  Mrs.  Francis 
and  the  Ihop  called  by  that  name,  it  was  not  of  Chi- 
nefe  growth.  It  did  not  indeed  in  the  leaft  referable 
tea,  either  in  fmell  or  tafte ;  or  in  any  particular,  un- 
Jefs  in  bein2  a  leaf:  for  it  was  in  truth  no  other  than 
a  tobacco  of  the  mundungus  fpecies.  And  as  for  the 
hopes  of  relief  in  any  other  port,  they  were  not  to  be 
depended  upon ;  for  the  captain  had  pofitively  de- 
clared 
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dared  he  was  Aire  of  a  wind,  and  would  let  go  his 
anchor  no  more  till  he  arrived  in  the  Tajo. 

When  a  good  deal  of  time  had  been  fpent,  moft  of 
it  indeed  wafted,  on^this  occaiion,  a  thought  occurred, 
which  every  one  wondered  at  its  not  having  prcfented 
itfelf  the  firft  moment.  This  was,  to  apply  to  the  good 
lady,  who  could  not  fail  of  pitying  and  relieving  fuch 
diftrefs.  A  meiTenger  was  immediately  difpatched, 
with  an  account  of  our  misfortune  ;  till  whofe  return 
we  employed  ourfelves  in  preparatives  for  our  depar* 
ture,  that  we  might  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  fwal- 
low  our  breakfaft  when  it  arrived.  The  tea-cheft, 
though  of  no  lefs  confequence  to  us  than  the  military 
cheft  to  a  general,  was  given  up  as  loft,  or  ratfer  as 
ftolen ;  for  though  I  would  not,  for  the  world,  men- 
tion any  particular  name,  it  is  certain  we  had  fufpi- 
cions,  and  all,  I  am  afraid,  fell  on  the  fame  perfon. 

The  man  returned  from  the  worthy  lady  with  much 
expedition,  and  brought  with  him  a  canifter  of  tea, 
difpatched  with  fo  true  a  generofity,  as  well  as  polite- 
nefs,  that  if  aur  voyage  had  been  as  long  again,  we 
fhould  have  incurred  no  danger  of  being  brought  to  a 
fhort  allowance  in  this  molt  important  article.  At 
the  very  fame  inltant  Hkewife  arrived  William  the 
footman,  with  our  own  tea-cheft.  It  had  been,  in- 
deed, left  in  the  hoy,  when  the  other  goods  were  re- 
landed,  as  William,  when  he  firft  heard  it  was  mif- 
fing, had  fufpedled ;  and  whence,  had  not  the  owner 
of  the  hoy  been  unluckily  out  of  the  way,  he  had  re- 
trieved it  foon  enough  to  have  prevented  our  giving 
the  lady  an  opportunity  of  difplaying  fome  part  of  her 
goodnefs. 

To  fearch  the  hoy  was,  indeed,  too  natural  a  fug- 
geftion  to  have  efcaped  any  one,  nor  did  it  efcape  be- 
ing mentioned  by  many  of  us ;  but  we  were  diffuaded 
from  it  by  my  wife's  maid,  who  perfeftly  well  remem- 
bered flie  had  left  the  cheft  in  the  bed-chamber ;  for 
that  (he  had  never  given  it  out  of  her  hand  in  her  way 
to  or  from  the  hoy;  but  William,  perhaps,  knew  the 
maid  better,  and  beft  underftood  how  far  flie  was  to 
be  believed  ;  for  orherwife  he  would  hardly  of  his 
own  accord,    after  hearing  her   declarations,    have 

hunted 
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fiunted  oat  the  hoyman,  with  much  pains  and  difH- 
ctilty. 

Thus  ended  thb  fcene,  which  begun  with  fuch  ap- 
pearance of  dillrcfs,  and""ended  with  becoming  the 
fiibjeft  of  mirth  and  laughter. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  pay  our  taxes,  which 
were  indeed  laid  with  inconceivable  feverity.  Lodg- 
ing was  raifed  fix-pence,  fire  in  the  fame  proportion, 
and  e^cn  candles,  which  had  hitherto  efcaped,  were 
charged,  with  a  wantonnefs  of  impofition,  from  the 
beginning,  and  placed  under  the  ftile  of  overfight. 
We  were  raifed  a  whole  pound^  whereas  we  had  only 
burnr  ten,  in  five  nights,  and  the  pound  confifted  of 
twenty- four. 

Laftly,  an  attempt  was  made;  which  almoft  as  far 
exceeds  human  credulity  to  believe,  as  it  did  human 
p^tiehce  to  fubmit  to.  This  was  to  make  us  pay  as 
much  for  exifting  an  hour  or  two  as  for  exifting  a 
whole  day;  and  dreffing  dinner  was  introduced  as  an 
article,  though  we  left  the  houfe  before  either  pot  or 
fpit  had  approached  the  fire.  Here,  I,  own,  my  pati- 
ence failed  me,  and  I  became  an  example  of  the  truth 
of  the  obfervationi  '  That  all  tyranny  and  oppreflion 

*  may  be  carried  too  far,  and  that  a  yoke  may  be 
'  made^too  intolerablefor  the  neck  of  the  tameft  flave.* 
When  I  remonftrated  with  fome  warmth  againft  this 
grievance,  Mrs.  Francis  gave  me  a  look,  and  left  the 
room  without  making  any  ahfwer.  She  returned  in  a 
minute,  running  to  me  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper  in 
her   hand,    and  defired  me  to  make  my  own   bill ; 

*  for  (he  hoped,'  (he  faid,  *  I  did  not  expeft  that  her 

*  houfe  was  to  be  dirtied,  and  her  goods  fpoiled  and 

*  confumed  for  nothing.     The  whole  is  but  thirteen 

'  (hillings.     Can  gentlefolks  lie  a  whole  night  at  a  ' 

*  public  houfe  for  lefs?  If  they  can,  I  am  aire  it  is 

*  time  to  give  off  being  a  landlady :  but  pay  me  what 
'  yoh  pleafe  ;  I  would  have  people  know  that  I  value 

*  money  as  little  as  other  folks.     But  I  was  always  a 

*  fool,  as  J  fays   to  my  hulband,  and    never  knows 

*  which  fide  my  bread  is  buttered  of.    And  yet,  to  be 

*  fure,  your  honour  (hall  be  my  warning  not  to  be  bit 
'  fo  again.    Some  folks  knows  better  than  other  fome. 

Vol.  XIL  O  «  how 
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*  how  to  make  their  bills.  Candles !  why,  yes,  to  be 
^  Aire;  why  fhoald  not  travellers  pay  for  candles?  I 
"  am  fure  I -pays  for  my  candles,  and  the  chandler 
^  pays  the  King's  Majefty  for  them ;  and  if  he  did 

*  not,  I  muft,  fo  as  it  comes  to  the  fame  thing  in  the 

*  end.  To  be  fure,  I  am  oiut  of  £xteens  at  prcfent ; 
'but  thefe  burn « as  white  and  as  clear,  though  not 

*  quite  fo  large.     I  expefts  my  chandler  here  foon,  or 

*  I  would  fend  to  Portfmouth,  if  your  honour  was  to 
'  ftay  any  time  longer.  But  when  folks  flays  only  for 
^  a  wind,  you  knows,  there  can  be  no  dependance  on 

*  fuchP  Here  fhe  put  on  a  little  flynefs  of  afped, 
and  feemed  willing  to  fubmit  to  interruption.*  I  in- 
terrupted her,  accordingly,  by  throwing  down  half  a 
giiinea,  and  declared  1  had  no  more  Englifh  money, 
which  was  indeed  true;  and  as  (he  could  not  imme- 
diately change  the  thirty-fix  fhilling  pieces,  it  put  a 
final  end  to  the  difpute.  Mrs.  Francis  foop  left  the 
room^  and  we  foon  after  left  the  houfe ;  nor  would 
this  good  woman  fee  us,  or  wiih  us  a  good  voyage. 

I  mull  not,  however,  quit  this  place,  where  we  had 
)been  fo  ill  treated,  without  doing  it  impartial  ju dice, 
and  recording  what  may,  with  the  (Iridell  truth,  be 
faid  in  its  favour. 

Firil  then,  as  to  its  iituation,  it  is,  I  think,  mofl 
delightful,  and  in  the  mofl  pleafant  fpot  in  the  whole 
ifland.  It  is  true,  it  wants  the  advantage  of  that  beau- 
tiful river,  which  leads  from  Newport  to  Cowes :  but 
the  profpe£l  here  extending  to  the  fea,  and  taking  in 
Portfnabuth,  Spithead,  and  St.  Helen's,  would  be 
more  than  a  recompence  for  the  lofs  of  the  Thames  it- 
felf,  even  in  the  mofl  delightful  part  of  Berkfhire  or 
Buckingham  (hire,  though  another  Denham,  or  ano- 
ther Pope,  fhould  unite  in  celebrating  it.  For  my 
own  part,  I  confefs  myfelf  fo  ^Btirely  fond  of  a  fea 
profped,  that  J  think  nothing  on  the  land  can  equal 
,  it ;  and  if  it  be  fet  qfF  with  fhipping,  I  defire  to  bor- 
row no  ormament  from  the  urrafirma,  A  fleet  of  fhips 
is,  in  my  opinion,  the  nobleft  objeft  which  the  art  of 
man  hath  eyer  produced ;  and  far  beyond  the  power 
of  thofe  architects  who  deal  in  brick,  in  Hone,  or  in 
marble* 

When 
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When  the  late  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  one  of  the  beft 
of -men  and  of  mjnilters,  ufed  ^  equip  us  a  yearly 
fleet  at  Spichead,  his  enemies  of  tafte  muft  have  al- 
lowed that  he,  at  leaft,  treated  the  nation  with  a  fine 
fight  for  their  money;  a  much  finer,  indeed,  than 
the  fame  expence  in  an  encampment  could  have  pro«* 
duced.  For  what,  indeed,  is  the  beft  idea  which 
the  profped  of  a  number  of  huts  can  furnifli  to'the 
mind ;  but  of  a  number  of  men  forming  themfejves^ 
into  a  fociety,  before  the  art  of  building  more  fubllan- 
tial  houfes  was  known  ^  This,  perhaps,  would  be 
agreeable  enough ;  butin  truth,  there  is  a  ^luch  worfe 
idea  ready  to  Hep  in  before  it;  and  that  is,  of  a  body  of 
cut-throats,  the  fupports  of  tyranny,  the  invaders ^f 
the  juft  liberties  and  properties  of  mankind,  the  plun- 
derers of  the  induftrious,  the  ravifhers  of  the  chafte, 
the  murderers  of  the  innocent,  and,  in  a  word,  the 
deftroyers  of  the  plenty,  the  peace,  and  the  fafety  of 
their  fellow-creatures. 

And  what,  it  may  be  faid,  are  thefe  men  of  war, 
which  fecm  fo  delightful  an  objed  to  our  eyes  ?  Arc 
they  not  alike  the  fupport  of  tyranny,  and  opprefiion 
of  innocjence,  carrying  with  them  defolation  and  ruin 
v^herever  their  mailers  plcafe  to  fend  them  ?  This  is 
indeed  too  true ;  and  however  the  fhip  of  war  may,  in 
its  bulk  and  equipment,  exceed  the  horieft  merchant- 
man, I  heartUy  wifh  there  was  ho  neceflity  for  it ;  fbr 
though  I  muft  own  the  ruj)erior  beauty  of  the  objedl  oa« 
ope  hie,  I  am  more  pleafed  with  the  fuperior  excel- 
lence of  the  idea,  which  I  can  raife  in  my  mind  on  ' 
the  other ;  while  I  refled  on  the  art  and  induftry  of 
mankind,  en  gaged  in  the  daily  improvements  of  com- 
merce, to  the  mutual  benefit  of  all  countries,  and  to 
the  eftabliihment  and  happinefs  of  focial  life.' 

This  pleafant  village  is  fituated.on  a  gentle  afcent 
from  the  water,  whence  it.  affords  that  charming  pro- 
fpedl  I  have  above  defcribed.  Its  foil  is  a  gravel,  which^ 
^iled  with  its  declivity,  preferves  it  alwavs  fo  dry, 
.tnat  immediately  after  the  moft  violent  rain,  a  fine 
lady  may  walk  without  wetting  her  filken  (hoes.  The  • 
fertility  of  the  place  is  apparent  from  its  extraordinary 
verdure,  and  it  is  fo  ihaded  with  large  and  fiouriihing 
.0  2  elms. 
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elms^  tliac  its .  narrow  lanes  are  a  natural  grove  ftr 
walk,  which,  in  the  regularity  of  its  plantation,  vies 
with  "the, power  of  art,  and  in  itSAvanton  exu^ranqr 
greatly  exceeds  it. 

In  a  field,  in  the  afcent  of  this  hill,  about  a  qoar- 
ter  of  a  mile  from  the  fea,  ftands  a  neat  little  chapel. 
It  is  very  fmall,  but  adequate  to  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants:  for  the  parifh  doth  not  feem  to  contain  above 
thirty  houfes. 

.At  about  two  miles  diftant  from  this  parifh,  lives 
that  polite  and  good  lady  to  whofe  kindnefs  we  were 
{6  much  obliged.  It  is  placed  on  a  hill,  whofe  bottom 
is  waihed  by  the  fea,  and  which,  from  its  eminence 
at  top,  commands  a  view  of  great  part  of  the  ifland, 
as  well  3s  it  does  that  of  the  oppofite  fhore.  This 
houfe  was  formerly  built  by  one  Boyce,  who,  from  a 
blackfmith  at  Gofport,  became  poflefled,  by  great 
fuccefs  in  fmuggling,  of  forty  thoufand  pound.  With 
part  of  this  he  purchafed  an  eilate  here,  and  by  chance« 
probably,  fixed  on  this  fpot  for  building  a  large 
lioufe.  Perhaps  the  convenience  of  carrying  on  his 
bufinefs',  to  which  it  is  fo  well  ad^ted,  might  didate 
the  fituation  to  him.  We  can  hardly,  at  Jeaft,  attri- 
bute it  to  the  fame  tafte  with  which  he  furnifhed  his 
houfe,  or  at  leaft  his  library,  by  fendit)g  an  order  to  a 
bookfeller  in  London,  to  pack  him  lip  five  hundred 
pound's  worth  of  his  hanofomeft  books.  They  tell 
here  feveral  almofl  incredible  flories  of  the  ignorance, 
the  foily,  and  the  pride,  wiiich  this  poor  man  and  his 
wife  difcovered  during  the  fhort  continuance  of  his 
profperity ;  for  he  did  not  long  efcape  the  (harp  eyes 
of  the  revenue- folicitors,  and  was,  by  extents  from 
the  Court  of  Exchequer,  foon  reduced  below  his  ori- 
ginal ilate,  to  that  of  confinement  in  the  Fleet.  All 
h,is  efefts  were  fold,  and  among  the  reft  his  books^ 
by  an  audUoh  at  Portfmonth,  for  a  very  fmall  price ; 
for  the  bookfeller  was  now  difcovered  to  have  been 
perfefUy  a  mafier  of  his  trade,  and  relying  on  Mr.  i 
Boyce's  finding  little  time  to  read,  had  fent  him  not 
only  the  moft  laftibg  wares  of  his  ihop,  htit  duplicates 
©f  the  fame,  under  di^erent  titles. 

His 
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His  eftatc  and  houfe  were  purchafed  by  a- gen  tie- 
man  of  thefe  parts,  whofc  widow  now  enjoys  them, 
and  who  hath  improved  them,  particularly  her  gar- 
dens, with  fo  elegant  a  tafle,  that  the  painter  who 
woald  afliil  his  imagination  in  the  compofition  of  a' 
moft  exquifite  landfcape,  or  the  poet  who  would  de- 
fcribe  an  earthly  paradife,  could  no  where  furnifh 
thcmfelves  witK a  richer  pattern. 

We  left  this  place  about  eleven  in  the  morning,  and 
were  again  conveyed  with  more  funfhine  than  wind 
aboard  our  (hip. 

Whence  bur  captain  had  acquired  his  power  of  pro- 
phecy, when  he  promifed  us  and  himfelf  a  profperous 
wind,  I  will  not  determine;  it;  is  fufficient  to  ohferve 
that  he  was  a  falfe  prophet,  and  that  the  weatherr 
docks  continued  to  p6int  as  before.  .  - 

He  would  hot,  ho^^'cver,  fo  easily  give  lip  his  iklll 
hi  predidiori.  • 'He  pcrfevered' in  afferting  that  the 
wind  ^as  changed,  and  having  weighed  his  anchor,- 
ftll  down  that  afternoon  to  St.  Helen's,  which  was  at 
dibout  the  diftahce  of  five  miles;  and  whith'er  his  friend 
fhe  tide,  in  defiance  6f  the  ^l^^  which  was  molt 
ftiahifeflly  agahift  him,  fbftly  wafted  fiirh  in  as  many 
hohrs.  '        ,,'_'_,. 

Here,  aboiit  feven  in  tife  everiifig.,  bfefiife  wh'ich"  time 
we  could  rfot  procure  it,  we  fat  do\Vh  to  regale  our- 
felves  with  fome  rodfted  venifon,  which'was  much  better 
dreft  than  we  imagined  it  would  be,  and  an  excellent 
cold  pally  which  my  wife  bad  made  at  Ryde,  and 
which  we  had  referved  uncut  to  eat  Oil  board  oUr  Ihip^ 
thither  we  all  chearfuUy  ^exulted  In'  being.rettirhed 
from  the  prefence  of  Mrs.  Francis,  w6o,  by  the  exaft 
fefemblance  (he  bore  to  a  fury,  fefemcd  to  have  beeii 
with  no  great  propriety  fettled  in  paradife. 

Friday y  July  24.  As  we  parted  t 
preceding  evening,  we  faw  tHe  twc 
diers  who  were  juft  returned  from  C 
norca;  and  this  day  a  lieutenant 
of  them,  who  was  the  captain^s  nep 
a  vifit  to  his  uncle.  He  was  what 
a  very  pretty  fellow;  indeed,  mucl 
low  al  his  years;. for  he  was  turn 
Gj 
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though  his  addrefs  and  converfation  would  have  be- 
come him  more  before  he  had  reached  twenty.  In  hi« 
converfation,  it  is  true,  there  was  fomething  military 
enough,  as  it  confined  chiefly  of  oaths,  and  of  the 
great  adlions  and  wife  fayings  of  Jack,  and  Will, 
and  Tom  of  our  regiment,  a  phrafe  eternally  in  his 
mouth  ;  and  he  feemed  to  conclude,  that  it  conveyed 
to  all  the  officers  fuch  a  degree  of  public  notoriety 
and  importance,  that  it  intitlcd  him,  like  the  head  of 
a  profeflion,  or  a  firfl  minifter,  to  be  the  fubje^t  of 
converfation  among  thofe  who  had  not  the  leaft  perfo- 
nal  acquaintance  with  him.  This  did  not  much  far- 
prife  me,  as  I  have  feen  feveral  examples  of  the  fame  | 
but  the  defedb  in  his  addrefs,  efpecially  to  the  wo-, 
men,  were  fo  great,  that  they  feemed  abiblutely  in- 
conMent  with  the  behaviour  of  a  pretty  fellow,  much 
lefs  of  one  in  a  red  coat;  and  yet,  beiides  having  been 
eleven  years  in  the  army,  he  had,  ds  his  uncle  in- 
formed me,  an  education  in  France.  This,  I  own, 
would  have  appeared  to  have  been  abfblutely  thrown 
away,  had  not  his  animal  fpirits,  which  were  likewife 
thrown  away  upon  him  in  great  abundance,  borne  the 
vifible  damp  of  the  growth  of  that  country.  T&e 
charafier,  to  which  he  had  an  indifputable  title,  was 
that  of  a  merry  fellow;  fo  very  merry  was  he,  that  he 
laughed  at  every  thing  he  faid,  and  always  before  ht 
fpoke.  Poffibly,  indeed,  he  often  laughed  at.  what 
he  did  not  utter,  for  every  fpeech  began  with  a  laugh,, 
though  it  did  not  always  end  with  a  jeft.  There  was 
no  great  analogy  between  the  charaders  of  the  uncle 
and  the  nephew,  and  yet  they  feemed  entirely  to  agree 
in  enjoying  the  honour  which  the  red-coat  did  to  his. 
family.  This  the  uncle  expreffed  with  great  pleafure 
in  his  countenance,  and  feemed  defirous  of  ihewing  all 
prefent  the  honour  which  he  had  for  his  nephew,  who, 
on  his  fide,  was  at  fome  pains  to  convince  us  of  his 
concurring  in  this  opinion,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  of 
difplaying  the  contempt  he  had  for  the  parts,  as  well 
as  the  occupation,  of  his  uncle,  which  he  feemed  to 
think  refiede4  fome  difgrace  on  himfelf,  who  was  a 
member  of  that  profeffion  which  makes  every  man  a 
gentleman.     Not  that  I  would  be  underflood  t^  infi- 

nuate, 
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noate,  that  the  nephew  endeavoured  to  Ihake  ofF  or 
difown  his  uncle,  or,  indeed,  to  keep  him  at  any  dif- 
tance.  On  the  contrary,  he  treated  him  with  the 
utmoft   familiarity,   often  calling  him    '  Dick,'   and 

*  dear  Dick,'  and  '  old  Di'ck,'  and  frequently  be- 
ginning an  oration  wkh,  *  D n  me,  Dick.* 

All  this  condefcenfion  on  the  part  of  the  young 
man  was  received  with  furtable  marks  of  complai-^ 
iance  and  obligation  by  the  old  one;  efpecially  when 
it  was  attended  with  evidences  of^che  fame  familia- 
rity with  general  officers,  and  other  perfons  of  rank  ; 
one  of  whom,  in  particular,  I  know  to  have  the  pride 
and  infolence  of  the  devil  himfelf,  and  who,  without 
#bme  ftrong  biafs  of  intereft,  is  no  more  liable  to  con- 
verfe  familraHy  with  a  lieutenant,  than  of  being 
Biiftafcen  in  his  judgment  of  a  fool  ;  which  was  not, 
perhaps,  fo  certainly  the  cafe  of  the  worthy  fieu  te- 
nant, who,  in  declaring  to  us  the  qualifications  which 
recomincnded  men  to  his  countenance  and  convcrfa- 
tion,  as  well  as  what  efFe^ltially  fet  a  bar  to  all  hopes 
of  that  hortour,  exclaimed,  •  No,  Sir,  by  the  D— , 

*  I  hate  all  fools  —No,  d — n  me,  cxcufe  me  for  that, 

*  That's  a  little  too  much,  old  Dick.     There  are  two 

*  or  three  officers  of  our  regiment,  whom  I  know  to 

*  be  fooh ;  but  d— >n  me  if  I  am  ever  feen  in  their 

*  company*   If  a  man  hath  a  fool  of  a  relation,  Dick, 

*  you  Know  he  can't  help  that,  old  boy,'* 

Such  jokes  as  thefe  the  old  man  not  only  took  in 
^ood  part,  but  glibly  gulped  down  the  whole  narra- 
tive of  his  nephew ;  nor  did  he,  I  am  convinced,  in 
the  lead  doubt  of  our  as  /eadily  fwallowing  the  fame. 
This  made  him  fo  charmed  with  the  lieutenant,  that 
it  is  probable  we  fhould  have  been  peftered  with  him 
the  whole  evening,  had  ^ot  the  north  wind,  dearer  to 
our  fea-captain  even  than  this  glory  of  his  family, 
f^rung  fuddenly  up,  and  called  aloud  to  him  to  weigb 
his  anchor. 

*  WhilcL  this  ceremony  was  performing,  the  fea-cap- 
tain  ordered  out  his  boat  to  row  the  land-captatn  to 
fhore ;  not  indeed  on  an  uninhabited  ifland,  but  one 
which,  in  this  part,  looked  but  little  better,  not  pre- 
fenting  us  the  view  of  a  fingle  houfc.  Indeed,  our 
O  4  old 
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old  friend,  wbcn  Jiis  boat  returaed  00  ihore,  perhaps 
being  no  longer  able. to  ftifle  his  envy  of  the  fupe* 
riority  of  his  nephew,  told  us,  with  a  fmile,  that  th(B 
young  man  had  a  good  £ve  miles  to  walk,  before  he 
could  be  accommodated  with  a  paflage  to  Portf- 
mouthi 

It  appeared  now,  that  the  capt^n  had. been  only 
miftaken  in  the  date  of  his  predidioa,  by  placing  the 
event  a  day  earlier  than  it  happened^  for  the  wind« 
which  now  arofe,  was  not  only  favourable  but  briik» 
and  was  no  fooner  in  reach  of  our  fails  than  it  fwept 
us  away  by  the  back  of  the  Ifle  pf  Wight,  and  having , 
in  the  night  carried  us  by  Chrift-church  and  Peveral- 
point,  brought  us  the  next  noon,  Saturday,  July  z^ 
oiF  the  ifle  of  Portland,  (b  famous  for  the  Cmallnefk 
and  fweetnefs  of  its  mutton,  of  which  a  leg  feldom 
weighs  four  pounds.  We  would  have  bought  a  fheep^ 
but  our  captain  would  not  permit  it ;  though  he  need- 
ed not  have  been  in  fuch  a  hurry »>  for  prefently  thc^ 
wind,  I  will  not  pofitively  affert  in  refentment  of  kit 
furlinefs,  Ihewed  him  a  dog's  trick,  and  flily  fljpt 
back  again  to  his  funxmex-houfe  in  the  fouih-weft. 

The  captain  now  grew  outrageous,  aad  dedaring^ 
9pen  war  with  the  wind,  took  a  refolution,  rather 
more  bold  than  wife^  of  failing  in  de&ance  of  it,  and 
in  its  teeth.  He  fwore  he  wowd  let  go  his  anchor  na 
more,  but  would  beat  the  fe^  while  he  had  either  yard 
or  fail  left.  He  accordingly  Hood  froni  the  (horc,  and 
made  fo  large  a  tack,  that  before  nigh{,  though  h» 
(eeiped  to  advance  but  little  on  his  way,  he  wa*  got 
out  of  fight  of  land. 

Towards  the  evening,  the  wind  began,  in  .the  cap*. 
tain's  own  language,  and,  indeed,  to  freihen  fptnuoi^ 
that  before  ten  it  blew  a  perfeft  hurricancj,  The  cap* 
tain  having  got,  as  he  luppofed,  to  a  fafe  diftancej| 
t;acked  again  towards  the  £n^li0i  (bore ;  and  now  tha 
wind  veered  a  point  only  in  his  f4vour,  and  continued 
to  blow  with  (uch  violence,  that  the  fliip  ran  above 
eight  knots  or  miles  2x^  hour,  during  this  whole  day 
and  tempeftuous  night,  tiU  bed-time.  I  was  obliged 
to  betake  myfelf  once  more  to  my  folitade ;  for  my 
wofliea  were  again  31U  dqwa  ia  .their  fea-fickneft*  and 
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the  captain  was  bufy  on  deck ;  for  he  began  to  grow 
uneafy,  chiefly,  I  believe,  becaufe  he  did  not  well 
know  where  he  was,  and  would,  I  am  convinced, 
ha¥e  been  very  glad  to  have  been  in  Portland- road, 
eating  iome  (heep*s-head  broth. 

Having  contraded  no  great  degree  of  good-hu- 
ijaour,  by  living  a  whole  day  alone,  without  a  fingle 
foul  to  converfe  with,  I  took  but  ill  phyfic  to  purge  it 
off,  by  a  bed-converfation  with  the  captain  ;  who^. 
amongH  many  bitter  lamentations  of  his  fate,  and  pro- 
tefling  he  had  more  patience  than  a  Job,  frequently 
intermixed  fummons  to  the  commanding  officer  on 
the  deck,  who  now  happened  to  be  one  Morrifon,  a 
carpenter,  the  only  fellow  that  had  either  common 
fenfe  or  common  civility  in  the  fhip.  Of  Morrifon 
he  enquired  every  quarter  of  an  hour  concerning  the 
fEate  of  affairs ;  the  wind,  the  care  of  the'fhip;  and 
other  matters  of  navigation.  The  frequency  of  thefe 
fummoDs,  as  well  as  the  foHcitude  with  which  they 
were  made,  fufficiently  teftified  the  ftate  of  the  cap- 
tain's mind ;  he  endeavoured  to  conceal  it,  and  would 
have  given  no  fmall  alarm  to  a  man,  who  had  either 
not  learnt  what  it  is  to  die,  or  kno\Vn  what  it  is  to  be 
ipiferable.  And  my  dear  wife  and  child  muft  pardon 
me,  if  what  I  did  not  conceive  to  be  any  great  evil 
to  myfelf,  I  was  not  much  terrified  with  the  thoughts- 
of  happening  to  them  :  in  truth,  I  have  often  thought 
they  are  both  too  good,  and  too  gentle,  to  be  trufted 
to  the  power  of  any  man  I  know,  to  whom  thfcy  could 
poflibly  be  fo  trufted. 

CanI  fay  then  I  had  no  fear  ?  Indeed,  I  cannot.  Rea- 
der, I  was  afraid  for  thee,  left  thou  (houldft  have 
been  deprives  of  that  pleafure  thou  art  now  enjoying; 
and  that  I.(hould  not  live  to  draw  out  on  paper,  that 
military  cKaradler  which  thou  didft  perufe  m^he  jour- 
nal of  yefterday. 

From  all  the/e  feafs  we  were  relieved,  at' fix  in- 
the  morning,  by  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Morrifon,  who 
acquainted  us  that  he  w'as' ful-e  vie  beheld 'land  very, 
near ;  for  he  could  not  fee  half  a  mile,  by  reafon  of 
the  ha^iinefs  of  the  weather.  This  land,  he  faid,  was, . 
Ji6  believed',  the  Berry- head,  which  forms  one  i?de  of  • 
O  5  Torbayj, 
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Torbay;  the  captain  declared  that  it  was  iinpoflible^ 
and  fwore,  on  condition  he  was  right,  he  would  give 
him  his  mother  for  a  maid,  A  forfeit  which  became 
afterwards  ilridly  due,  and  payable ;  for  the  captain, 
whipping  on  his  night-gown,  ran  up  with  one  his. 
breeches,  and  within  half  an  hour  returning  into  the 
cabin,  wiihed  me  joy  of  our  lying  fafe  at  anchor  in 
the  bay, 

Sunday,  July  26.  Things  now  began  to  put  on  an 
afpeilvcry  different  from  what  they  had  lately  worn : 
the  news  that  the  (hip  had  almoil  lofl  its  mizen,  and 
that  we  had  prociired  very  fine  clouted  cream  and 
frefh  bread  and  butter  from  the  ihore,  reftored  health 
and  fpirits  to  our  women,  and  we  all  fat  down  to  a 
ytry  chearful  breakfaft. 

But  however  pleafant  our  ftay,  promifed  to  be  here, 
we  were  all  defirous  it  ihould  be  fhort :  I-refolved  im- 
mediately to  difpatch  my  man  into  the  country,  to 
purchafe  a  prefent  of  cyder  for  my  friends  of  that 
which  is  called  Southam,  as  well  as  to  take  with  me  a 
Jbo^fhead  of  it  to  Lifbon  ;  for  it  is,  in  my  opinion, 
much  morip  delicious  than  that  which  is  the  growth  of 
HercfordiSire.  I  purchafed  three  hogfheads  for  five 
pQunds  ten  (hillings,  all  which  I  Ihould  have  fcarce 
thought  worth  mentioning,  had  I  not  believed  it 
might  b^  of  equal  fervice  to  the  honeft  farmer  who 
fojd  it  me,  and  who  is  by  the  neighbouring  gentle- 
men reputed  to  deal  in  the  ytry  beft  ;  and  to  the  rea- 
der, who,  from  ignorance  of  the  means  of  providing 
bettel-  for  himfel^  fwallows  at  a  dearer  rate  the  juice 
of  Middlefex  turnip,  inftead  of  that  Vinum  Pomonas, 
which  Mr.  Giles  Leverance,  of  Checfhurft,  near 
Dartmouth  in  Devon,  will,  at  th^  price  of  forty  fhil- 
lings  per  hogfhead,  fend  in  double  cajks  to  any  part 
of  the  world.  Had  the  wind  been  very  fudden  in 
ihifting,  I  had  loft  my  cyder,  by  an  attempt  of  a 
boatman  to  e^adlj  according  to-ctrftpm.  He  required 
^ve  (hillings  for  conveying  mj  iiian  a  mile  and  half 
to  the  (hore,  and  foor  more  it  he  Haid  to  bring  him 
back.  This  I  thought  to  be  fuch  infufferable  impu- 
(dence,  that  I  ordered  him  to  be  immediately  chafed 
from  the  (hip,  without  any  agfwer.  Indeed,  there 
6  are 
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are  few  inconveniences  that  I  woutd  not  ratheren- 
counter  than  encourage  the  infolent  demands  of  thefe 
wretches,  at  the  expence  of  my  own  indignation^  of 
which,  I  own,  they  are  not  the  only  objetts,  but  ra- 
ther  thofe  who  purchafe  a  paultry  convenience  by  en- 
couraging them.  But  of  this  I  have  already  fpoken 
'  very  largely.  I  fhall  conclude,  therefore,  with  the 
leave  which  this  fellow  took  of  our  fhip ;  faying,  he 
fhould  know  it  again,  and  w^uld  not  put  off  from  the 
fhore  to  relieve  it  in  any  dittrefs  wJiatever. 

It  would,  doubtlefs,  furprife  many  of  my  readers 
to  hear,  that  when  we  lay  at  anchor  within  a  mile  or 
two  of  a  town,  feveral  days  together,  and  even  in  the 
moll  temperate  weather,  we  (hould  frequently  want 
frefh  provifions  and  herbage,-  and  other  emoluments 
of  the  (hore,  as  much  as  if  we  had  been  a  hundred 
leagues  from  land.  And  this  too,  while  numbers  of 
boats  were  in  our  fight,  whofe  owners  get  their  live- 
liBood  by  rowing  people  up  and  down,  and  could  be 
at  any  time  fummoned  by  a  fignal  to  our  affiftance, 
^nii  while  the  captain  had  a  little  boat  of  hia  own  with 
men  always  ready  to  row  it  at  his  commands 

This,  however,  hath  been  partly  accounted  for  al"- 
ready,  by  the  impofing  difpofition  of  the  people  -^  who 
afked  fo  much  more  than  the  proper  price  of  their  la- 
bour. And  as  to  the  ufefulnefs  of  the  captain's  boar, 
it  requires  to,  be  a  little  expatiated  upon,  as  it  will 
tend  to  lay  open  fome  of  the  grievances  which  demand 
the  utmoft  regard  of  our  logiilature,  as  they  affe£l  the 
iHoft  valaable  part  of  the  king'*,  fubjeds,  thofe  by 
whom  the  commerce  of  the  nation  is  carried  into  exe- 
cution. 

<!)ur  captain  then,  who  was  a  very  good  and  expe*- 
rienced  feaman,  having  been  above  thirty  years  the 
mafter  of  a  veffel,  part  of  which  he  had  ferved,  fo  he 
phrafed  it,  as  commander  of  a  privateer,  and  had 
difcharged  himfelf  with  great  courage  and  conduft, 
and  with  as  groat  fuccefs,  difcovered  the  utmoft  aver- 
fion  to  the  fending  his  boat  alhore,  whenever  we  lay 
wind-bound  in  any  of  our  harbours.  This  averfion 
did  not  arife  from  any  fear  of  wearing  out  his  boat  by 
ufing  it,  but  was,  in  truth,  the  refult  of  experience,, 
O  6  thar 
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that  it  w*s  eafier  to  fend  his  mea  on  (horc  thittl  fo  te^ 
cal  them.  They  acknowledged  Ynni  to  be  their  maf-  ^ 
ter  while  they  remained  on'  Anp>b6ard,  but  did  nor 
allow  hij  power  to  extend  to  tl*e  (bores,  where  they 
had  no  foontr  fet  their  foot,  thaff  every  man  became 
/ui  juris,  and  thought  himfelf  at  foil  liberty  to  retura 
when  he  pleafed.  Now  it  is  not  any  delight  that  theie 
fellows  have  in  the  frefh  air  or  verdant  fields  onr  tlie 
land.  Every  one  of  them  wotted  prefer  his  fliip  anil 
his  hammoclc  \o  all  the  fweets  of  Arabia  the  happy  j- 
bat  unluckily  for  tbera>  there  are  in  every  iea-port  tft' 
Englartd  certain  houfei,  whofe  ehief  Itvelihoed  de- 
pends on  providing  entertainment  for  the  gentlemetk 
of  the  jacket.  For  this  purpofe^  they  are  always 
wcll-fbrni(hed  with  ^thofe  cordial  liquors,  which  da 
immediately  infpire  the  heart  with  gladneA^^  baniih- 
ing  ail  carefitl  thoughts,  and,  indeed,  all  others  from; 
the  mind,  and  opening  the  mouth  with  fongs  of 
chear^lnefs  and  thankfgiving,  for  thef  many  wonder^ 
ful  bleflings  with  which  a  fea-faring  Hfe  overflows.     ^ 

For  my  own  part,^  however  whixAfical  it  may  ap- 
peiir,  I  confefs,  I  have  thought  the  ftraiige  ftory  of 
Circe,  in  the  Odyfley,  no  other  than  an. ingenious  al- 
legory ;  in  which  Homer  intended  to  convey  to  his 
countrymen  the  fame  kind  of  inftriiftion,  which  we 
intend  to  comtnunicate  to  our  own  in  this  digrellion. 
As  teaching  the  art  of  war  to  the  Greeks,  was  the 
plain  defign  of  the  Iliad  ;  fo  was  teaching  them  the  art 
of  navigation  the  no  lefs  manifeft  intention  of  thtf 
OdyfTey.  For  the  improvement  of  this,  their  fit uatioa 
tvas  moft  excellently  adapted  5  and  accordingly  wer 
find  Thucydid^s,  in  the  beginning  of  his  biftory,  con- 
fiders  the  Greeks  as  a  fett  of  pirates,  or  privateers, 
plundering -each  other  by  fea.  This  being  probably 
the  firft  inftitution  of  commerce  before  the  Ars  Cau- 
pon aria  was  invented,  and  merchants,  inftead  of  rob- 
bing, began  to  cheat  and  outwit  each  other,  and  by 
degrees  changed  the  Metabletic,  the  onrly  kind  of 
traffic  allowed  ,  by  Arillptle  in  his  Politics,  into  tht' 
Chrcmatiftic* 

By  this  allegory,  then,  I  fappofe  UlyfTes  to  have 

^een  the  captain  of  ft  merchant  /hip,  and  Circe  fome 

a  good 
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good  alewifc,  who  made  his  crew  drank  with  the  fpi- 
rituQus-liqaorsof  thofe  days*  With  this  the  transfai-- 
mation  into  fwine,  as  well  as  all  other  incidents  of 
the  fable,  will  notably  agree  ;  and  chirs  a  key  will  be 
found  out  for  unlocking  the  whole  myftery,  and  forg- 
ing, at  leaft,  fbme  meaning  to  a  ftory  which,  at  pre-r 
fent,  appears  very  ftrange  and  abdird.  " 

Hence,  moreover,  will  appear  the  very  near  refem- 
blance  between  the  fea-faring  n»en  of  all  ages  and  na- 
tions ;  and  here  perhaps  may  be  c(tablt(hfed  the  truth 
and  juftice  of  that  obiervationy  which  will  occur  often-- 
er  than  oace  in  this  voyage^  that  all  human  Heihh  is^ 
not  the  fame  fkfh,  but  that  there  is  one  kind  of  fleflr 
of  landmen,  and  another  of  feameti^ 

Philofophers,  divines,  and  others,  who  have  treat- 
ed the  gratiikation  of  human  appetites  with  con* 
tempt,-  have,  among  other  inltances,  infifted  verjf 
ilrongly  on  that  fatiety  which  is  fo  apt  to  overtake 
them,  even  in  the  very  a^  of  enjoyment.  Aiid  herer 
they  more  particularly  deferve  our  attention,  as  moH-. 
of  them  may  be  fuppofed  to  fpeak  from  their  own  ex- 
perience :  and  very  probably  gave  us  their  leffon» 
with  a  full  ftomach.  ,Thus  hunger  and  thirft,  what- 
ever delight  they  may  aflbrd  while  we  are  eating^and 
drinking,  pafs  both  away  from  us  with  the  plate  and 
the  cup;  and  though  we  (hould  inritate  the  Romans,, 
if  indeed  they  were  fuch  dull  beads,  which  I  car* 
fcarce  believe,  to  unload  the'  belly  like  a  dung-pot,  in 
owler  to  fill  it  again  with  another  load,  yet  would* 
the  pleafure  be  fo  confiderably  leflened,  that  it  would 
fcarce  repay  us  the  trouble  of  purchafHig  it  with  fwal* 
lowing  a  bafon  of  camomile  tea*  A  fecond  hannch^oF 
vonifon,  or  a  fecond  dofe  of  turtle,  would  hardly  aU 
lure  a  city  glutton  with  its  fmell.  Even  the  celebra- 
ted Jew  himfelf,  when  well  filled  with  Calipaih  and 
Calipee,  goes  contentedly  home  to  tell  his  money, 
and  experts  no  ntore  pleafure  from  his  throat,  during 
,  the  next  twenty-four  hours^  Hence,  I  fuppofe,  Dr, 
South  took  that  elegant  comparifon  of  the  joys  of  a 
fpeculative  man  to  the  folemn  filence  of  an  Archinredes 
over  a  problem,  and  thofe  of  a  glutton  to  the  ftillnefs 
of  a  fow  at  her  wafh  ;  afimile,  which,  if  it  became 
the  pulpit  at  all,  could  only  become  it  in  the  afternoon* 

Whereas, 
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Whereas,  in  thofe  potations  which  the  mind  Teems  to 
enjoy,  rather  than  the  bodily  appetite,,  there  is  happi- 
ly no  fuch  fatiety ;  but  the  more  a  man  drinks^  the  more 
he  defires ;  as  if,  like  ^ark  Anthony  in  Dryden,  his  ap- 
petite encreafed  with  feeding,  and  this  to  fuch  an  im- 
moderate degree,  ut  nullusfitdejiderioautpudoraut modus. 
Hence,  as  with  the  gang  of  Captain  Ulyffes,  enfues 
fo  total  a  transformation,  that  the  man  no  more  con- 
tinues what  he  was.  Perhaps  he  ceafes  for  a  time  to 
be  at  all ;  or,  though  he  may  retain  the  fame  outward 
form  and  figure  he  had  before,  yet  is  his  nobler  part, 
as  we  are  taught  to  call  h,  fo  changed,  that,  inftead 
of  beijQ^  thejame  man,  he  fcarce  remembers  what  he 
was  a  few  hours  btibre.  And^this  transformation  be- 
iag  once  obtained,  is  fo  eaiily  preferved  by  the  fame 
potations,  which  induce  no  fatiety,  that  th«  captain 
m  vain  fends  or  goes  in  queft  of  his  crew.  They 
know  him  no  longer ;  or,  if  they  do,  ^they  acknow* 
ledge  not  his  power,  having  indeed  as  entirely  forgot- 
ten themfelves  as  if  they  had  taken  a.  large  draught  of 
the  river  of  Lethe. 

Nor  is  the  captain  always  fure  of  even  finding  out 
the  place  to  whicli  Circe  hath  conveyed  them.  There 
are  many  of  thofe  houfes  in  every  port-town.  Nay,, 
there  are  fome  where  the  forcerefs  doth  not  trud  onl)^ 
to  her  drags  ;  but  hath  inftruments  of  a  different  kind 
to  execute  her  purpofes,  by  whofe  means  the  tar  is 
•ffeflually  fecreted  from  the  knowledge  and  purfuit  o£: 
his  captain.  This  would,  indeed,,  be  very  fatal,  was 
it  not  for  one  circumilance ;  that  the  failor  is  feldom. 
provided  with  the  proper  bait  for  thefe  harpies.  How- 
ever, the  contrary  fometimes  happens,,  as  thefe  har- 
pies will  bite  at  almoftany  thing,  and  wdll  fnap  at  ai 
pair  of  filver  buttons  or  buckles,  as  furely  as  at  the- 
fpecic  itfelf.  N^ay,,  fometimes  they  are  fo  voracious, 
that  the  \^ry  naked  hook  will  go  down,  and  the  jolly; 
young  failor  is  facrificed  for  his  own  fake.. 

In  vain,  at  fuch  a  feafon  as  this,  would  the  vows  of 
a  pious  heathen  have  prevailed  over  Neptane,  ^olus, 
or  any  other  marine  deity.  In  vain  would  the  prayers 
of  a  Chriftian  captain  be  attended  with  the  like  fuc- 
cefs.    The  wind  may  change,  how  it  pleafes,  while 

all 
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all  hands  arc  on  ihore  ;  the  anchor  would  remain  firm, 
in^the  ground,  and  the  fliip  would  continue  in  du- 
rance, unlefs,  like  other  forcible  prifon- breakers,  it 
forcibly  got  loofe  for  no  eood  purpofe. 

Now,  as  the  favour  of  winds  and  courts,  and  fuck 
nke,  is  always  to  be  laid  hold  on  at  the  very  firft  mo- 
tion, for  within  twenty-four  Kours  all  may  be  changed 
again  ;  fo,  in  the  former  cafe,  the  lofs  of  a  day  may 
be  the  lofs  of  a  voyage :  for,  though  it  may  appear 
to  perfons  not  well  (killed  in  navigation,  wKi»  fee  fhigs 
meet  and  fail  by  each  other,  that  the  wind  blows- 
fometimes  eadand  weft,  north  and  fouth,  backwards 
and^  forwards,  at  the  fame  inilant ;  yet,  certain  it  is, 
that  the  Und  is  fo  contrived,  that  even  the  fame  wind 
will  not,  like  the  fame  horfe,  always  bring  a  man  to 
the  end  of  his  journey  ;  but,  that  the  gale  which  the 
inariner  prayed  heartily  for  yeflerday,  he  may  as. 
-heartily  deprecate  to-morrow ;  while  all  ufe  and  be- 
nefit, which  would  have  arifen  to  nim  from  the  wef- 
terly  wind  of  to-morrow,  may  be  totally  loft  and' 
thrown  away,  by  negledlmg  the  oiFer  of  the  eafterly 
blaft  which  dIows  to-day. 

Hence  enfues  grief  and  difreputation  to  the  inno-. 
cent  captain,  Ipfs  and  difappointment  to  the  worthyc 
merchant,  and  not .  feldom  -  great  prejudice  tp  the 
trade  of  a  nation,  whofe  manufadures  are  thus  liable^ 
to  lie  unfold  in  a  foreign  warehoufe,  the  market  be« 
ing  foreftalled  by  fome  rival  whofe  failors  are  under.  a» 
better  difcipline.  To  jguard  againft  thefe  inconve- 
niencies,  the  prudent  captain  takes  every  precaution 
in  his  power :  he  makes  the  ftrongeft  contradls  with 
his  crew,  and  thereby  binds  them  fo  firmly,  that  none 
but  the  greateft  or  leaft  of  men  can  break  through 
them  with  impunity  :  but  for  one  of  thefe  two  rea- 
fons,  which  I  will  not  determine,  the  failor,  like  his 
brother  fifh  the  eel,  is  too  flippery  to  be  held,  and 
plunges  into  his  element  with  perfeft  impunity. 

To  fpeak  a  plain  truth,  there  is  no  trufting  to  any 
contrad  with  one  whom  the  wife  citizens  of  Lon- 
don call  a  bad  man  ;^  for,  with  fuch  a  one,  though 
your  bond  be  ever  fo  ftrong,  it  will  prove  in  the  end 
good  for  nothing. 

What 
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What  then  is  to  be  done  in  iKis  cafe?  What,* -in- 
deed !  but  to  call  in  the  affiftance  of  that  treraendoor: 
magiftrate,  the  juftice  of  peaCej  who  can",  and  often 
doth,  lay  good  and  bad  men  in' equal*  durartce.;  and, 
though  he  feldom  cares  to  ilretch  hi^  bonds  to  what  is 
great,  never  finds  any  tiling  too  minute  for  their  de^ 
fenticn,  biu  will  hold  the  fmalJeft  rej^tile  alive  fo^fatf 
in  his  noofe,  that  he  can  never  get  out  till' he  is 
let  drop  through  if. 

Why,  llierefore,  upon  the  breach  of  thofe  contrails, 
fhould  not  an  immediate  appKcatioh  be  made  to  the 
neareft  m.^oiilfate  of  thi»  order,  who  Ihould  be  em- 
powered^to  convey  the  delinquent,  either  to  (hip  or 
to  prifon,  at  the  eledion  of  the  captain,  to  be  fettered 
by  the  leg  in  either  place. 

But,  as  the  cafe  now  (lands,  tlie  condition  of  this- 
poor  captain  without  any  commiffion,  and  of  this  a^- 
folute  commander  without  any  po!wcr,  is  much  worfe 
than  wd  have  hitherto  (hewn  it  to  be;  for  notv^ith- 
ftanding'  all  the  aforefaid  contrafts  to  fail  in  the  good 
fhip  the  Elizabeth,  if  the  failor  (hould,  for  better 
wages,  find  it  more  his  inteteft  to  g6  on  board  the-, 
better  (hip  the  Mary,  either  befbre  their  felting  out, 
or  on  their  fpeedy  meeting  in  fome  port,  he  may 
prefer  the  latter  without  any  other  danger,  thaa 
that  of  *  doing  what  he  ought  not  to  have  done,' 
contrary  to  a  rule  which  he  is  feldom  Chtiftiaii  enough 
to  have  much  at  heart,  while  thef  captain  is  gene- 
rally too  good  a  Chriftian  to  puni(h  a  man  out  of  re- 
venge only,  when  he  is  to  be  at  a  con(ider^ble  ex- 
pence  for  fo  doing.  There  are  many  other  deficien- 
cies in  our  laws"  relating  to  maritime  affairs,  and 
which  wtould  probably  have  been  long  (rnce  corredled, 
had  we  any  feamen  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  Not' 
that  I  would  infinuate  that  the  legidatnre  wants  a' 
fnpply  of  many  gentlemen  in  the  fea-fervice:  but,  as' 
thefe  gentlemen  are,  by  their  attendance  in  the  houfe, 
unfortunately  prevented  from  ever  goiig  to  fea,  and 
there  learning  what  they  might  cbmrhunicate  to  their 
landed  brethren,  thefe  Mtfdr  rctaiain*  as  ighorant  in' 
that  branch:  of  knowledge,  as  thfey"  wbuld  be  if  none 
but  courtiers  and  fox-hunters  had  befcn  eledled  into 
parliament,  without  a  fingle  fiih  among  them.     The 
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following  hems  to  me  to  be  an  effedl  of  tUs  kind» 
aftd  it  ftrikes  me  the  ftFonger,  as  I  remember  the 
cafe  to  have  happened,  and  remember  it  to  have  beea 
difpunifhable.  A  captain  of  a  trading  ve/rel,  of 
which  he  was  part  owner,  took  in  a  large  freight  of 
oats  at  Liverpool,  coniigned  to  the  market  at  Bear-  , 
key  ;  this  he  carried  to  a  port  in  Hamplhire,  and 
tbere  ibid  it  as  his  own,  and  freigl\ting  his  veflel  with, 
wheat  for  the  port  of  Cadiz-  in  Spain,  dropt  it  at 
Oporto  in-  his  way,  and  there  felling  it  for  his  owft 
ufe,  took  in  a  lading  of  wine,  with  which  he  failed 
again,  and  having  converted  it  in  the  fame  manner, 
together  with  a  large  fum  of  money  with  which  he 
was  intruded,  for  the  benefit  of  certain  merchants, 
fold  the  ihip  and  cargo  in  another  port,  and  then 
wifely  fat  down  contested  with  the  fortune  he  had 
made,  and  returned  to  London  to  enjoy  tlie  remain* 
der  of  his  days,  with  the  fruits  of  his  former,  laboari 
and  a  good  confcience. 

The  fum  he  brought  home  with  him,  eoniit;edof  near 
£x  tboufand  pounds,  all  in  fpecie,  and  moftof  itin  jhat 
coin  wkkh  Portugal  diftributes  fo  liberally  overEuropOi^ 

He  was  not  yet  old  enough  to  be  pad  all  fenie  of 
pleafiu'e,  nor  fo  puffed  up  with  the  pride  of  his  good 
ibrtunex  as  to  overlook  his  old  acquaintances  th^ 
journeymen  taylors,  from  amon^  whom  he  had  been, 
formerly  prefled  into  the  fea-fervice  ;  and  having  there 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  fuccefs,  by  his  (hares  ia 
prizes,  had  afterwards  become  captain  of  a  trading  vef* 
felji  in  which  hepurchafed  anintereH,  and  had  foon  be^ 
gun  to  tradein  the  honoiirable  manner  above-mentioned.. 

The  captain  now  took  up  his  refidencc  at  an  ale- 
houfe  in  Drury-lane,  whpre,  having  all  his  money  by  him 
in  a  trunk,  he  fpent  about  £ve  pounds  a  day  among  hift 
old  friends  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  thofe  parts. 

The  merchant  of  Liverpool  having  luckily  had  noticet 
from  a  friend,  during  the  blaze  of  his  fortune,. did,  by 
the  affiftance  of  a  joftice  of  peace,  without  the  affiftance 
of  the  law,  recover  his  whde  bfs.  The  captain,  how- 
ever, wifely  chofe  to  refund  no  more ;  but  perceiving^ 
with  what  hafty  flrides  envy  was  purfuing  his  fortune,, 
iook  fpcedy  xjiean^  to  retire  o\it  of  her  reach,  and  to 
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enjoy  the  reft  of  his  wealth  in  an  inglorious  obfcir- 
rity  ;  nor  could  the  fame  juftjce  overtake  hipi  time 
enough  to  aflift  a  fecond  merchant^  as  he  had  done  the 
firft.   ^ 

This  was  a  very  extraordinary  cafe,  and  the  more 
fo,  as  the  ingenious  gentleman  had  fteercd  entirety 
clear  of  all  crimes  in  our  law. 

Now,  how  it  comes  about  that  a  robbery  fo  very 
eafy  to  be  committed,  and  to  which  there  is  fuch  im^ 
mediate  temptation  always  before  the  eyes  of  thefc? 
fellows,  (hould  receive  the  encouragement  of  impu- 
nity, is  to  be  accounted  f6r  only  from  the  over- fight 
of  the  legiflature,  as  that  over-fight  can  only  be,  3 
think,  derived  from  the  reafons  I  have  affigned  for  it. 

But  I  will  dwell  no  longer  on  this  fubjedt^  If  what 
I  have  here  faid  (hould  feem  of  fu^ient  confequence 
to  engage  the  attention  of  any  man-  in  power^  and 
ihould  thus  be  the  means  of  applying  any  remedy, 
to  the  moft  inveterate  evils  at  kaft,  I  have  obtained 
my  whole  defire,  and  (half  have  lain  fo  long  wind- 
bound  in  the  ports  of  this  kingdom  to  fome  parpofeV 
I  would  indeed  have  thi»  wont,  which,  if  t  fhould 
live  to  finilh  it»  a  matter  of  no  great  certainty,  if  in- 
deed of  a»y  great  hope  to  me,  will  be  probably  riie 
laft  I  (hall  ever  undertake,  to  produce  fome  better 
end  than  the  mere  diverfion  of  the  reader.. 

Motulay,  This  day  our  captain  went  a^ihore,  to 
dine  with  a  gentleman  who  lives  in  thefe  parts,  and 
who  fo  exadlly  refembfe*  the  chara^er  given  by  Homer 
©f  Axvlus^  that  the  only  difFcrenee  I  can  trace  betweea 
them  IS,  the  one  living  by  the  highway,  eredled  his 
hofpitality  chiefly  ii^  favour  of  land  traveller*;  and  - 
the  other  living  by  the  waterfidc,.  gratified  his  huma- 
nity by  accommodating  the  wants  of  the  mariner. 

In  the  evening  our  commander  received  a  viiit  from 
a  brother  bafhaw,  who  lay  wind-bound  in  the  fame 
harbour.  This  latter  captain  was.  a  Swifs.  He  was 
then  mafter  of  a  ve/fel  bound  to  Guinea,  and  had  for- 
merly been  a  privateering,  when  our  own  hero  was  em- 
ployed in  the  fame  laudable  fervice.  The  honeily  and' 
freedom  of  the  Switzer,  his  vivacity,  in  which  he  was  in 
no  Eefpedl  inferior  to  his  near  neighbours  the  French, 
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tht  aukward  and  affeded  politenefs,  which  was  like* 
wife  of  French  extra^lion,  mixed  with  the  br.ut^ 
roughnefs  of  the  Englilh  tar ;  for  he  had  ferved  un- 
der the  colours  of  this  nation,  and  hfs  crew  had  been 
of  the  fame,  made  fuch'an  odd  variety,,  fuclvahotch 
potch  of  character,  that  I  fhould  have  been^  nuich  di- 
verted with  him,  had  not  his  voice,  which  was  as  loud 
;is  a  fpeaking  trumpet,  unfortunately  made  my  head 
ache.  The  noife  which  he  conveyed  into  the  deaf 
ears  of  his  brother  captain,  who  fat  on  one  fide  of 
him,  the  foft  addrefles,  with  which,  mixed  with  auk- 
"ward  bows,  he  faluted  the  ladies  on  the  other,  were 
£0  agreeably  contrailed,  that  a  man  mull  not  only 
have  been  void  of  all  taile  of  humour,  and  inien- 
iible  of  mirth,  but  duller  than  Ci&ber  is  repreiented 
in  the  Dunciad,  who  could  be  unentertained  with 
him  a  little  while  :  for^  I  coniefs,  fuch  entertain- 
ments fhould  always  be  very  fhort,  as  they  are  very 
liable  to  pall.  But  he  fufFered  not  this  to  happen  sk 
prefent.     For  having  given  us  his  company  a  quar-> 

.  ter  of  an  hour  only,  he  retired,  after  many  apologies 
for  the  fhortnefs  of  his  vifit. 

Tuefday^  The  wind  being  lefs  boiflerous  than  it 
)iad  hitherto  been  fince  our  arrival  here,^  feveral  £fh« 
ing  boats,  which  the  tempefluous  weather  yeflerday 
had  prevented  from  working,  came  on  board  us  with 
fifh.,  This  was  fo  frefh,  fo  good  in  kind,  and  fo  vcjry 
cheap,  that  we  fupplied  ourfelves  in  great  number^,, 
among  which  were   \try  large  foals  at  four- pence  a 

^.pair,  and  whitings,  of  almod  a  prcpoHerous  fize,  at 
nine-pence  a  icore. 

The  only  fifh  which  bore  any  price  was  a  john* 
doree,  as  it  is  called.     I  bought  one  of  at  ieaft  four 

.  pounds  weight  for  as  many  fhillings.  It  refembles  a 
turbot  in  fhape,  but  exceeds  it  in  firmncfs  and  fla- 
vour. The  price  had  the  appearance  of  being  conii- 
derable,  when  oppofed  to  the  extraordinary  cheapnefs. 
of  others  of  value  j  but  was,,  in  truth,  io  very  rea- 
sonable, when  eilimated  by  its  goodnefs,  that  it  left 
me  under  no  other  furprife,  than  how  the  gentle- 
men of  this  country,  not  greatly  eminent  for  the  de- 
licacy of  their  taile^  had  difcovered  the  preference  of 
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the  dcfrit  to  all  other  ^(h  :  but  I  was  informecT  that? 
Mr.  Qain,  whofe  diftingaifbing  tooth  had  been  fb 
jaftly  celebrated^  had  lately  vilited  Plymouth,  and 
had  done  thofe  honours  %o  the  doree,  which  are  Co 
juftly  doe  to  it  from  that  feft  of  modem  philofophers, 
who,  with  Sir  Epicure  Mbmmon,  or  Sir  EpKure 
Quin,  their  head,  feem  more^'to  delight  in  a  fi(h-pond 
than  in  a  garden,  as  the  old  Epicureans  are  faid  to> 
have  done. 

Unfortunately  for  the  fifhmongers  of  London,  the 
dorce  refides  only  in  thofe  feas  ;  for  could  any  of 
this  company  but  convey  one  to  the  temple  of  luxury 
under  the  Piazza,  Where  Macklin  the  higb  prieft  daily 
fcrvcs  up  his  rith  bfferirtgs  to  that,goddefs,  great  wbula^ 
be-  the  rewarfd  of  thut  ifhtoonger,  ih  bfeffings  poured 
down  upon  him  ft^m  the  ^oddefs,  as  ^reat  would  his 
merit  be  towards  the  high  prieft,  who  could  never  bt 
thought  to  over- rate  fucn  valuable  iticenfe. 

And  here  having  nientioned  the  extreme  cBeapheft 
•f  fi(h  in  the  Dcvowfhire  fea,.  and  given  fome  little 
hint  of  the  extteine  dearttefs  Witfi  whXdh  thfs  dbinmdi- 
dity  is  difpenfed  by  thofe  who  de^l  ih  it  in  Lbhfldn^ 
%  amn6t  pafs  «m  Withbiit  thfowitig  forA  in  ob^vttioa 
Qt  two,  with  tlf^  iktht  ymt  wi'th  #hitih^  hirfe  feat- 
tei»ed  tfty  feveritl'r^toarks  fliroogh  ^hik  iroyagc;  ft?- 
ficiently  f^tisfied  iii  haVing  ^tiiMd  inf  lift,  as  I  have^ 
])robably^  loft  it,  ih  the  fertice  of  my  coutitry,  from 
the  beft  of  motives,,  though  it  ihould  be  attended  with 
the  word  of  fuccefs.  Means  are  always  ifa  our  power;. 
tftds  are  very  feldbra  fb,  ^ 

Of  all  the  animal  foods  with  which  ^ih  is»f\i'rmfhi 
«d,'  thtfre  ate  rioiie  for  plenty  as  fifh.  A  jitWe-  riVu-_ 
fcti  that  glides  almoft  unJDerceived  Ihr^^h  a  vaft 
tr^d  of  rich  land,,  will  fiipport  more^  ftuiidreds  with 
the  fleih  of  its  inhabitants,  than  the  meadow- will 
Bourifh  individuals.  But  if  this  be  true  of^river«,  it 
i«  much  truer  of  the  fea^ihores,.  which  abound  with 
fiich  immenfe  variety  of  fifh,  that  the  curious  fifher- 
man,  after  he  hath  made  his^  draught,  often  culls 
only  the  daintiell  part,  and  leaves  thfc  reft  of  h\i 
prey  to  perifti  on  the  fhorei- 
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If  this  be  true,  it  would  appear,  I  think,  that^hcrc 
Is  nothing  which  might  be  had  in  fuch  abundance, 
and  confequently  fo  cheap,  as  fifh,  )of  which  nature 
ieems  to  have  provided  fuch  inexhauftible  (lores  with 
fome  peculiar  defign.  In  the  produdion  of  terreilrial 
animals,  (he  proceeds  with  iiich  flownefs,  that  in  the 
larger  kind  a  (ingle  female  -feldom  produces  more 
than  one  a  year,  and  this  again  requires  ^hree,  four, 
'Or  five  years  more  to  bring  it  to  perfedtion.  And 
though  the  Uffcr  quadrupedes,  thofe  of  the  wild  kind 
4>articuUrly4  with  the  birds,  do  multiply  much  fader, 
yet  can  none  of  thefe  bear  amy  proportion  with  the 
aquatic  animals,  of  whom  every  female  matrix  is  fur* 
t^iihed  with  an  annual  offspring,  almoft  exceeding 
the  power  of  numbers,  and  which,  in  manyinftances' 
at  leaft,  a  fingle  year  is  capable  of  bringing  to  fome 
degree  of  maturity. 

What  then  ought  in  general  to  be  fo  pleatiful^ 
-what  fo  cheap  as  (i(h?  What  then  Co  properly  the 
food  of  the  poor  ?  So  in  many  places  they  are,  and  (b 
«night  they  always  be  in  great  cities,  which  are  always 
lituated  near  the  fea,  or  on  the  conflux  of  large  ri- 
-ifers.  How  comes  it  then,  to  look  ho  farther  abroad 
tfbr  inftances,  that  in  our  city  of  London  the  cafe  is  f» 
far  otherwife,  that,  except  that  of  fprats,  there  is  not 
one  poor  palate  in  an  hundred  that  knows  the  tade  of 
Hfh.  ' 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  this  tafte  is  generally  of 
fuch  excellent  flavour,  that  it  exceeds  the  power  of 
Prench  cookery  to  treat  the  palates  of  the  rich  with 
any  thing  more  exqnifitely  delicate  ;  fo  that  was  (ifh 
the  common  food  of  the  poor,  it  might  put  them,  too 
much  upon  an  equality  with  their  betters,  in  the  great 
article  of -eating,  in  which,  at  prefenti  in  the  opinion 
of  fome,  the  great  difference  in  happinefs  between 
man  and  man  conflfts.  But  this  argument  I  (hall 
treat  with  the  utmoft  difdain :  for  if  ortolans  were  as* 
Vig  as  builaPrds,  and  at  the  fame  time  as  plenty  as 
fparrows,  I  ihould  hold  it  yet  reafonable  to  indulge 
the  poor  with  the  dainty,  and  that  for  this  caufe  e(pe- 
cially,  that  the  rich  would  foon  find  a  fparrpw,  if^  as 
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fcarce  as  an  ortolan,  to  be  much  the  greater,  as  it 
would  certainly  be  the  rarer,  dainty  of  the  two. 

Vanity  or  fcarcity  will  be  always  the  favourite  of  . 
luxury,  but  honed  hunger  will  be  fatisfied  with  plen- 
ty. Not  to  fearch  deeper  into  the  caufe  of  the  evil, 
I  (hall  think  it  abundantly  fufHcient  to  prbpofe  the 
remedies  of  it.  And,  firft,  I  humbly  fubmit  the  ab- 
solute neceflity  of  immediately  hanging  all  the  fiih- 
mdngers  within  the  bills  of  mortality  ^  and  however 
it  might  have  been  ibmc  time  ago  the  opinion  of 
mild  and  temporizing  men,>that  the  evil  complained 
•of  might  be  removed  by  gentler  methods,  I  fappoie 
at  this  day  there  are  none  who  do  not  fee  the  impof- 
fibility  of  ufing  fuch  with  any  effeft.  CunSa  prius 
4$ntanda  might  have  beeir  formerly  urged  with  fomc 
plaufibility,  but  cun^a  prius  tentata  may  now  be  re- 
plied :  for  furely,  if  a  few  monopolizing  fifhmongers 
<ould  defeat  that  excellent  fcheme  of  the  Wcftminfter 
market,  to  the  ereding  which  fo  many  juilices  of 
peace,  as  well  as  other  wife  and  learned  men,  did  fo 
vehemently  apply  themfelves,  that  they  might  be  truly 
faid  not  only  to  have  laid  the  whole  llrength  of  their 
heads,  but  of  their  fhoulders  too,  to  the  buiinefs,  it 
would  be  a  vain  endeavour  for  any  other  body  of 
men  to  attempt  to  remove  fo  fiubborn  a  nuifance. 

If  it  fliould  be  doubted,  whether  we  can  bring  this 
cafe  within  the  letter  of  any  capital  law  now  fubfifting? 
I  am  afhamed  to  own  it  cannot;  for  furely  no  crime 
better  deferves  fuch  puniftiment :  but  the  remedy  may, 
never thelefs,  be  immediate,  and  \i  a  law  was  made 
the  beginning  of  next- felons,  to  take  place  immedi- 
ately, by  which  the  Carving  thoufands.  of  poor  was 
declared  to  be  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy,  the 
£(hmongers  woul^  be  hanged  before  the  end  of  the 
feflions. 

A  fecond  method  of  filKng  the  mouths  of  the  poor, 
if  not  with  loaves,  at  leail  with  fiflies,  is  to  defire  the 
magiftrates  to  carry  into  execution  one^^  at  leaft,  out 
of  near  a  hundred  adts  of  parliament,  for  preferviog 
the  fmall  h'<f  of  the  river  of  Thames,  by  which  means 
as  few  fi(h  would  fatisfy  thoufands,  as  may  now  be 
devoured  by  a  fmall  hun>ber  of  individuals.      But 
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tvhile  a  fifherman  can  break  through  the  flrongeft 
mefhes  of  an  a6l  of  parliament^  we  may  be  afTured  he 
will  learn  fo  to  contrive  his  own  mefhes,  that  the 
fmallefl  fry  will  not  be  able  to  fwim  through  them. 

Qther  methods  may,  we  doubt  not,  be  fuggefted  by 
thofe  who  fliall  attentively  confider  the  evil  here 
hinted  at;  biit  we  hare  dwelt  too  long  on  it  al- 
ready, and  ihall  conclude  with  obfervtng,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  affirm,  whether  the  atrocity  of  the  evil  itfelf, 
the  facility  of  curing  it,  or  the  fhameful  neglect  of 
the  cure,  be  the  more  fcandalous,  or  more  aftonifh- 
ing. 

After  having,  however,  glorioufly  regaled  myfelf 
with  this  food,  I  was  waihing  it  down  with  fome  good 
claret,  with  my  wife  and  her  friend  in  the  cabin, 
when  the  capt^ain's  valet  de  chambre,  head  cook« 
houfe  and  ihip  Reward,  footman  in  livery  and  out 
on't,  fecretary  and  forc-ma^-man,  all  buril  into  the 
cabin  at  once,  being,  indeed,  all  but  one  perfon^ 
and  without  faying  *  By  your  leave,'  began  to  pack 
half  a  hogfhead  of  fmall  beer  in  bottles,  the  nece/Tary 
confequencei  of  which  muft  have  been,  either  a  total 
flop  \o  converfation  at  that  chearful  feafon  when  it 
is  mofl  agreeable^  or  the  admitting  that  polyonymous 
officer  aforefaid  to  the  participation  of  it.  I  deiired 
him,  therefore,  to  delay  his  purpofe  a  little  longer, 
})ut  he  refufed  to  grant  my.reqaeR,;  nor  was  he  pre- 
vailed on  to  quit  the  room  till  he  was  threatened 
with  having  one  bottle  to  pack  more  than  his  num- 
ber, which  then  happened  to  iland  empty  within  my 
reach.  ^ 

With  tliefe  menaces  he  retired  at  laH,  bat  nof 
without  muttering  fome  menaces  on  his  fide,  and 
which,  to  our  ^reat  terror,  he  failed  not  to  put  into 
immediate  execution.  , 

Our  captain  was  gone  to  dinner  this  day  with  his 
Swifs  brother;  and,  though  he  was  a  very  fober  man, 
was  a  little  elevated  with  fome  champaign,  which,  as 
it  coil  the  Sfwifs  little  or  nothing,  he  difpenfed  at 
his  table  more  liberally  than  our  hofpitable  Englifh 
noblemen  put  about  thofe  bottles,  which  the  inge- 
niousJPeter  Taylor  teaches  a  kd  captain  to  avoid  by 
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diflingtiUhing  by~the  name  of  that  generoas  liquor^ 
^hich  all  humble  companions  are  taught  to  poftpone 
to  the  flavour  of  methuen,  or  honeft  port. 

While  our  two  captains  were  thus  regaling  them- 
lUves,  and  celebrating  their  own  heroic  exploits^ 
with  all  the  infpiration  which  the  liquor,  at  leaft^ 
of  wit  could  afford  them,  the  polyonymous  officer 
arrived,  and  being  faluted  by  the  name  of  honeft 
Tom,  was  ordered  to  fit  down  and  take  his  glsifs  be- 
fore he  delivered  his  meffage ;  for  every  failor  is  by- 
turns  his  captain's  mate  over  a  cann,  except  only  that 
captain  baihaw  who  preiides  in  a  man  of  war>  and 
who,  upon  earth,  has  no  other  mate,  unlefs  it  be  aao» 
ther  of  the  fame  bafliaws. 

Tom  had  no  fooner  fwallowed  his  draught,  than  he 
hallily  began  his  narrative,  and  faithfully  related 
what  had  happened  on  board  our  ihip ;  we  fay  faith* 
fully,  though  from  what  happened  irmay  be  fufped- 
ed  that  Tom  chofe  to  add,  perhaps,  only  five  or  fix 
immaterial  circumftances,  as  is  always,  I  believe,  the 
cafe,  and  may  poffibly  have  been  done  by  me  in  re- 
lating this  very  ftory,  though  it  happened  not  many 
hours  ago* 

No  fooner  was  the  captain  informed  of  the  inter- 
ruption which  had  been  given  to  his  officer^  and  in^ 
tleed  to  his  orders^  for  he  thought  no  time  fo  conve- 
nient as  that  of  his  abfence  for  cauiing  any  confuiion 
in  the  cabin,  than  he  leapt  with  fuch  hafe  from  his 
chair,  that  he  had  like  to  have  broke  his  fword,  with 
which  he  always  begirt  him felf  when  he  walked  out 
of  his  (hip,  and  fometimes  when  he  walked  about  in 
it,  at  the  fame  time  gra^ng  eagerly  |hat  other  im- 
plement called  a  cockade,  which  modern  foldiere 
wear  on  their  helmets,  with  the  fame  view  as  the  an- 
tients  did  their  crelb,  to  terrify  the  enemy  j  he 
muttered  fomething,  but  fo  inarticulately,  that  the 
word  ^amn  was  only  intelligible ;  ht^  then  hadily  took 
leave  of  the  Swifs  captain,  who  was  too  well-bred  to 
prefs  his  ftay  on  fuch  an  occafion,  and  leapt  firft  from 
the  ihip  to  his  boat,  and  then  from  his  boat  to  his  own 
it^pg  with  as  much  fiercenefs  in  his  looks  as  he  had 
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ever  exjjrefled  on  boarding  his  defencciefs  prey,   in 
the  honourable/calHiig  of  a  privateer. 

Having  regained  the  middle  deck,  hepaufed  a  mo- 
ment,  whik  Tom  and  others  loaded  themfelvcs  with-^ 
bdttlcs,  and  theti  defcending  into^he  cabin  exchimed' 
with  a  th  under Jhg  voiced  *  D--n  me,  wh^  al^n^t  the 
*^  •bbttks  ftowedin,  according  to  my  orders  F 
»  I  anfwered  him  very  mildly,  that  I  had  prevents* 
his  man  from  doing  it,  as  it  was  at  an  inconvenient 
tt^c  to  me,  and  as  in  his  Abfence,  atleaft,  I  efteemed 


the  cabin  to  be  my  own. 
tiany  times,  •  no,  c 
<:abinl    d— n  me! 


.     -wn.'  *Your  cabin!*  repeated  he 
many  times,  '  no,  d— n  rtre,  'tis  my  cabin.  *^^ Your 


^abml  d-n  me!  I  ha^e  brought 'itiy  hogs  td  "z 
fair  market.  I  fuppofe,  indeed,  yon,  you  think  it* 
yoar  cabin,  and  yoor  fhip,  by  your  commanding  m- 
It;  but  I  wiU  command  in  it,' d— n  me!  T  Afill* 
'  fliew  the  world  I  am  the  commander,  and  no  bodv 
*  but  n  Did  you  think  I  fold  >u  the  command  of 
my  fliip  for  that  pitiful  thirty  pounds?    I  wifh  I 

.  K  "  u  ^^y''"  ^"^^  y^"^**  ^^^'^'  P°^"^^  aboard  of 
her.  ^  He  then  repeated  the  words  thfrty  potmiis  of- 
ten, with  great  difdain,  and  with  a  contempt  which  - 
1  own,  the  Aim  did  not  faem  to  dt^^rvc  in  my  eVe' 
fJither  in  itfelf,  or  on  the  prefent  occafion  j  beinV!- 
^i   fl^r    I^V'.'"  ^?'^^'  ^^ -weight  of  hu!' 

TXl^C^^'""^  ''  u^T  ^^'y  P"'  ""^-  ^^ar^r  than 
thefreight  of  any  other  luggage,  whiHl  in  reality' i> 
takes  up  lefs  room,  in^faft  no  room  at  all.  t 

^  In  truth,  the  fum  Was  paid  fbr  nothingmort-,  than' 

JTv  nn  h'V  ^ir  P^^^t^'  iT^^  them^ferVants)■  to' 
Hay  on  board  a  ih,p  while  fHfe  f^h; fro m^bhe^ijbn  to' 
another  every  (hilling  of  which  com^^'cfea^im6  the 
captain  s  pocket.     Ignorant  people  may  perhaps  ima- 

obliged  to  fuftam  them,  that  thfth  ditXy^eLh    is 

th^Jofar  the  cafe,  as-'todeduaf  a  ^^entH  part'ffom- 
.^.ir.rt!  --bi.a.^^e;;b.t  it  was^o^^^^ 


4«.^¥pe«ed'the  paffenger,  Ihould  Cad  thmfelvcs  in 
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feveral  things ;  fuch  a»  tea«  wine^  and  /hck-like  ;  aal^ 
particularly  that  gentlemen  fhould  flowe  of  the  latter 
a  much  larger  qnantity  than  they  conld  ufe,  in  order 
to  leave  the  remainder  as  a  preTent  to  the  captain »  as 
the  end  of  the  voyage;  and  it  was  expeded,  likewifs, 
that  gentlemen  ihould  put  aboard  fome  frefh  duress 
and  the  more  of  fuch  things  were  put  aboard «  the^ 
welcomer  they  would  be  to  the  captain. 

I  was  {)revailed  with  by  thefe  hints*  to  follow^  the 
advice  propofed;  and  accordingly,  befides  tea,    and 
a  large  hamper  of  wine,    with  feveral    hams     and 
tongnes,  I  cauied  a  number  of  live  chicken  and  iheep 
<o  h^  conveyed  aboard ;  in  truth,  treble  the  qoaatijty- 
of  proviiion  which  would  have  fupported  the  perfpnj^ 
I  took  with  me,  had  the  voyage  continued  three  weeks^ 
as  it  was  fuppoied^  with  a  bare  pofiibiltty,  it  might. 
.  Indeed,   it  continued  much  longer;    but,    as  tbi» 
was  occaiioned  by  our  being  windbound  in  our  own 
ports,  it  was  by  no  means  of  any  ill  confequence  to 
the  captain,    as  the   additional  ftores  of  fi(h,   frefb 
meat,  outter,  bread,  &c.  which  I  conftantly  laid  in,- 
l^reatly  exceeded  the  confumption,   and   went  feme 
way  in  maintaining  the  ihip's  crew.     It  is  true, ,  I  was 
not  obliged  to  do  this ;  but  it  feemed  to  be  expe^ed ;. 
for  the  captain  did  not  think  himfelf  obliged  to  do 
it ;  and,  X  can  truly  fay,  I  foon  ceafed  to  expe6l  it  of 
liinL.     He  had,   I  confefs,   on  board,  a  number  of 
fowls  and  ducks  fufficient  for  a  Weil-India  voyage : 
aH  of  them,  as  he  often  faid,  '  Very  fine  birds,  and 
*  of  tie  largeft  breed.'     This,  I  believe,  was  really 
thefaft;  and,  I  can  ^dd,  that  they  were  all -arrived 
at  the  full  perfediion  of  their  fize.     Nor  was  there,  I 
am  convinced,  any  want  of  provifions  of  a  more  fub- 
fiantial  kind;  fuch  as.  dried  beef,  pork,  andfifh;  (o 
that  the  captain  feemed  ready  to  perform  his  contr^^,, 
and  acap^.to  provide  for  his  paiTengers.     What  I  did, 
then,  was  not  from  negeffity,  but,  perhaps,  ffooi- a 
llefs  excttf;ible  motive,  and  was,  by  no  meanftj  charg$<- 
able  to  the' account  of  the  captain, 

But  let  the  motive  have  bee^  .  what  itj would,  the 
confe(|uence  was  dill  the  fame ;  and  this  :was  facb^ 
that  I  am  firmly  perfuaded  the  whole  pitiful  tUrty 
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p(mnd  ckmc  pure  and  neat  into  tire  captain's 7)ockee^ 
ftttd  not  only  Co,  but  attended  with  the  Takir  of  ten 
pbund  more  in  fdndriesy  into  the  bargain,  I .  mifft 
confcfs  xnyfelf  therefore  at  a  Ipfs  how  the  epithiet 
^'^/Weaitte  to  i  be.  annexed  to  the  above  fUm:  for  not 
being  a  pkifiil  prke  for  what  it  was  given/  I  canndt 
p^ceive  it  to  be  pitiftrf  in  itfelf;  nor  do  I  beli^re 
it  is  fo  thought  by  the  greateft  men  in  therkingdom^ 
none  of  whom  would  Krilpk  to  fezrch  for  it  in  the 
dirtieft  kenneU  where  they  had  only  areafoirable-hope 
df  fuecftfs.  '     ,     ' 

How,  therefore,  fuch  a  Turn  fhould  acquire  the  ide» 
of /f^j/W/  in  the  eyes  of  the  nraftcr  of-  a  flwp,  facani^ 
aot  eafy  to  be  accounted  for;  fince  it  appear^  more 
likely  to  produce  in  him  ideas  of  a  different  kindi 
Some  men,  perhaps,  are  no  more  fincere  in  the  con* 
tempt  for  it  which  they  exprefs,  than  Others  in  their 
contempt  of  moiiey  in  general ;  and  I  am  the  rather 
-fftdhted^to  this  ptrfoafion,  as  1  have ifeldom  heardof 
either,;  who  have  refufed  or  refunded  this  their  dofpifl 
ed  object.  Beiides,  it  is  fometinies  impoffibler  to  ise^ 
lieve  thefe  profcffions,  as  every  aft  ion.  of  thd  man's 
life  is  a:  cdntradidk)n  to  it.  Who  can  believe  a  tradef* 
iRan,  who  fays  he  would  not  tell  his  name  for  the 
profit  he  gets  by  the  felling  fnch  a  parcel  of  goodsv 
when  he  hath  told  a  thoufand  lies  in  order  to  get  it?« 

Piti/ml,  indeed,  is  often  applied  to  an  objeft,  not 
''abfi>hitely,  but  comparatively  with  our  expeftations; 
or  with  a  greater  oijeft :  In  which  fenfe,  it  is  not 
cSafy  to  fet  any  bounds  to  the  ufe  of  the  word.  Thas^ 
a  handful  of  halfpence  daily  appear  pitiful  to  a  porter; 
smd  a  handful  of  filver  to  a  drawer.  The  latter,  I  am 
convinced,  at  a  polite  tavern,  will  not  tell  his  nami^ 
^for  he  wiU  not  give  you  any  anfimr)  under  the  price 
of  gold.  And,  in  this  fenfe,  thirty  pound  may  i>e 
accounted  pitiful  by  the  loweft  mechanic. 

OniB  dimctthy  only  feems  to  occiir,  and  that  is  this : 
How  conies  it  that,  if  the  profits  of  the  meanef!  arti 
are  fo  confiderable,  the  profeiTors  of  them  are  not 
richer  than  we  genehiliy  fee  them  ?  One  anfWer  to 
this  fhall  fuffice.  Men  do  not  become  rich  by  whA 
Acy  get>  but  by  iwiiat  th^/kec|>»  .  He  who  u  Wk^A 
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jia  more  than  his  annual  wages  *or  falaiy,  ipends  the 
.wholo ;  he  will  be  always  a  beggar,  let  his  income 
:be  what.it' will ;  and  £o  wiir be  bts-^ family  when  he 
jdics.  .  This  we  fee  daUy  to  be  the  cafe  of  eccleiiaftics, ' 
iwko4  daring  their  lives,  are  'extremely  well  provided 
2far,<on1y.  because  they  xiefive  to  maintain  the  honour 
«f  the  cloth  by -living  like  gentlemen,  which  would, 
perhaps^  be  better  maintained  by  living  unlike  them. 

But,  toretvmfrom  fo  long  a  digreflion;  to  which 
ihe  ufe  of  .fo  improper  ^a  epithet  gave  occafion,  and 
to  which  the  novelty  of  the  fubjedl  allured,  I  will 
snake  the  Teader  amends  by  cohcifely  telling  him, 
.that  the  captaisn  poured  forth  fuch  a  torrent  of  abufe, 
jthat  1 '  very  haftily,  and  very  fbohfhly,  refolved  to 
i^uit  the  /hip.  1  gave  immediate  orders  to  fummons  a 
hoy  to  carry  me  that  evening  to  Dartmouth,  without 
-corifidering  any  confequenrce.  Thofe  orders^  Tgarve  ia 
•nd  vtry  low  voice  ;;  fo  that  thofe  above  ftairs  might 
poiRbly  conceive  there*  was  more  tKkn  '■  one  matter  in 
the  cabin.  In  the  fame  tone  I  likcwife  threatened  the- 
captain  with  that  which,  he  afterwards  faid,he  feared 
more  than  a»y  rocfc  or  quick  fand.-  Nor  can  we  won- 
der  at  this,  when  we  are  told  he  liad  been  twice 
obliged  to  bring  to,  and  caft -anchor 'there  before,  and 
)ntd  neither  time  efcaped  without  the  lofs  of  almoft  his 
whole  cargOw  • 

'  The  moft  diftant  found  of  law  .thus  frightened  a 
man,  who  had  often,  I  am  convinced,  heard  numbers 
of  cannon  roar  round  him  with  intrepidity",.  Nor 
^id  he  fooner  fee  the  hoy  approaching  the  veflel* 
than  he  did  run  down  again  into  the  cabin  ;.  and,  his 
rage  being  perfectly  fubuded,  he  tumbled  on  his  knees, 
and  alittleloo  abjed^ly  implored  for  mercy. 

,  I  did  not  fufffer  ^  brave  man,  and  an  old  man,  to 
remain  a  moment! in  this  poflure ;  bat  T  immediately 
forgave  him. 

:  And  h^re,  that  I  may  not  be  thought  the  fly 
trumpeter  of  my  own  praifesv  I  do  uttcrfy  difclaim  afl 
praife  on  the  occafiou.  Neither  did  the  greattneis 
of  my  mind .  di^te,  nor  the  force,  of  my  Chriftia* 
;aity  exadl,  thi^  forgivencfi..  To  fpeak  trtfth,  I  for- 
gave him  fron>  azmotive  which  would  make  men  much 
•  2  '     :.  '1  ;'  more 
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urore  forgi^r'ng,  if  they/were  muth  wilcr  tha^  they- 
afe;  becaufe  it  was  convenient  for  me  fo  to  do.    '     -^^ ' 

Wedttt/day,  This  morning  the  captain '  dreft*  hiitr-' 
felf  in  fcarlct,  in  order  to  pay  a  viiit  to  a  Devon- 
Ihire  iquire,  to  whonr  a  captain  of  a  (hip  is  a  guefb 
of  no  ordinary  con  fcq  a  en  ce,  a^  he  is  *a  itran|;er  and-^ 
^  gentleman,  who  hath  feen  a  gre^t  deal  of  the' 
world  in, foreign  parts,  and  knows  all  the  news  of  the* 
times.  ' '   -  * 

The  fquire,  therefore,  was  to  {^tA  his  boat  fbf; 
tii«  captain  ; 'but  a  moll  unfortunate  accident  hap-* 
pened  :  for-,  as  the  wind  was  extremely  rough,  and^ 
again  ft  the  hoy,  while  this  was  endeavouring  to  avail^ 
itfelf  of  great  feamanfhip,  -in  hawking  up  againft  the 
wind,  4iViddien  ftjuall  carried  off  foil  ferid  yaM-c  or, 
at'  heaft,'  {o  difabled  them,  -that-  k\^  were  no  iongei^ 
of  any  ufe,' and  Uftable  to  reach  thfe»11ri|>;  Wit*  the^ 
edptain,  •  from  the-  deck,  (aw  his*  ho^es  of  venifon 
^ia^J)cftnted,  and  was  forced  eithci*  to  ftay*  on  board^ 
hta  (hip,  or  to  hbilV  forth  hi^s  own  long^bba^  which 
he  tould  not  "prevail  wifh^bimfeif  to  tbrnk'fcf;  Abuigh; 
t3l«-fme11'  of  the  venifon  ^  had  tweirtytJnleS  iti^'a^Hic-*^ 
tiOn.  -He  did,  indeed,  lave  hisirtiripf^s  his^^e/  ahdl 
his  buars  as  chi^dren/  a»d  neyer^WiMfttglV.-'trifiltd  {\\>f 
Jwter>  poor  things!-  ta  fhedan^ers^-of  tht4eas'.  '  -  * 
:  To  fay  trluh,  notwithftanding  ithfe*  ftrlft  rigout  with* 
which  he  preferv«}d  the  dignity  of  His^4<ion,  aiid  the'  * 
hafty  impatience  with  which  he  refented  any  affront 
to  his  perfon  or  orders,  difobediericc  to  which  n«  could 
ip  no  inftance  brook  in  any  perfon  on  board,  he  was' 
one  of  the  beft-natured  fellows  alive.  He  "afted  the' 
part  of  a  father  to  his  failbrs;  he  expreffed  great  ten-* 
.  dernefs  for  any  of  them  when  ilJ,  and  never  fufFered- 
any  the  le${t  work  of  fupererdgation  to  go  unreward- 
ed by  a  glafs  of  gin.  He  even  extended  his  huma-' 
^mty,  -if  I  may  fa  call  it>  ta*  a^imal«>  and  6ven  his  * 
<:ats  and  kittens  had  large  (hares  in  his  aiFcAions.^ 
An  inftance  of  which  i^e  faw  this  evening,  when  tlie 
cat,'  which  had  fhewn  it  could  not-  be  drtownfed,  was* 
fbund  fuiFocated  under  a  feather- bed  in  th^  cabin.  I 
will  not  endeavour  to  defcrtbe  his  latoem^ions  wi^h 
more  prolixity  than  barely  by  faying,  they  were' 
F  3  jgrievouS;. 
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gnevoait  and  feemcd  to  have  fome  jnixturc  of  the 
Iriih  hiowl  in  them.  Nay,  he  carried  his  fondoeit 
^v^n  to  inanimate  obje^,  of  which  we  have  above 
fct  down  a  pregnant  example  in  his  demonilration  of 
love  and  tendernefs  towards  his  boats  and  fhip.  He 
ipoke  of  a  (hip  which  he  had  commanded  formerly* 
and  which  was  long  fince  no  more»  which  he  had 
called  the  Prin^efs  of  Bra£l>  as  a  widower  of  a  de- 
ceafed  wife.  .  This  fhip,  after  having  followed,  the 
honeft  bafinefs  of  carrying  goods  and  pafiengers  for 
llire  many  years«  did  at  lail  take  to  evil  conrfes  and 
tarn  privateer >  in  whkh  fervice,  to  afe  his  own  words,^ 
i)ie  received  ma^y  dreadful  wounds,  which  he  himieif 
had  felt,  as  if  they  had  been  his  own. 

Thur/iiaj.  As  the  wJMdd  did  not  yefterday  difcover 
a^y  purpofe  of  (hifting,  and  the  water  ia  my  belly 

frew  troublefome>  and  rendered  me  ihort-breathed ; 
began  a  fecond  time  to  have  apprehenfiona  of  waiit- 
ing  uie  affiftance  of  a  trochar,  when  none  waa  to  be 
fonnd :  I  therefore  concluded  to  be.  tapped  again^  by 
way  of  pr^antion ;  and  accordingly  I  this  morning 
fummoned  on  boafd  a  fvrgeon  from  a  neigbboaring 
pariihj  one  whom  the  captain  greatly  recommended^ 
imd  who  did  indeed  perfor«i  his  office  with  much 
dexterity.  He  ^sa, ,  I  believe,  Ukewife  a  m;|n  of 
great  judgment  and  knowledge  in  the  profeffion ;  but 
of  this  I  caiiiK>t  fpeak  with  perfect  certainty  ;  for 
when  he  was  going  to  open  on  the  dropfy  at  larg^ 
a^id  on  the  particular  degree  of  the  diftemper  under 
which  i  laboured,  I  was^  obliged  to  ftop  him  fiM>rl 
(for  the  wind  wa3  changed,  and  the  cq>tain  in  the 
utmoft  hurry  to  depart)  and  to  defire  him,  inftead  of 
l^is  opinion,  to  ai&ft  lae  with  hi$  execution. 

I  was  now  once  more  delivered  At>m  my  burthen, 
which  was  not  indeed  fo  great  as  I  had  apprehended, 
wanting  twp  quarts  of  whaf  was  let  out  at  the  laft 
operation.  -         ^ 

While  the  furg^on  was  drawinp^away  my  water, 
the  Tailors  v^re  drawing  up  the  anchor:  both  were 
f\nifhed  at  the  f^ni^  time  ;  we  unfurled  our  fails,  and 
foon  pailed  the  Berry-head,  w^kh  focmf  the  mouth 
of  the  bay^ 
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Wc  Iwd  not  however  failed  far,  when  the  wind^ 
-which  had,  though  with  a  flow  pace, .  kept  4is  com^ 
-pany  about  fix  mile3>  fuddeaiy  turned  about^  znd^ 
offered  to  conduct  us  back  agaior^  a  favour,  which, 
ihough  ibrely  againft  the  ^  grain,  we  were  obiigjsd  w 
accept.         '  . 

Nothing  remarkable  happened  this  day  ;.^  a^  to 
theiinn  pcrfuafion  of  the  captain  that  he  wasnnder 
the  fpell  of  witchcraft,  I  would  not  repeat  it  too  often, 
though  indeed  he  repeated  it  an  hundred  times  evei^ 
day;  in  truth,  he  talked  of  nothing elfe,.  and:feemed 
not  only^o  be  Oniufied  in  geneial  of  his  being  bewuch<- 
ed,  but  aduaHy  to  have  fixed,  with  good  certainty^ 
on  the  perfon  of  Jhe  wkch,  whom,  kad  he  fived  i» 
the  day^  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  he  would  have  infal^^ 
libly  indited,  and  very  poflibly  have  hanged  for  tker 
detcftable  fin  of  witchcraft ;  but  that  law,  and  the 
whole  do^ine  that  fupported  it,  are  now  out  of 
fe(hion  ;  and  witches,  as  a  learned  divine  once  choie 
to  exprefi  himfelf,  are  put  down  by  aA  of  parUanent. 
This  witch,  in  the  captain^s  opinion,  was  no  other 
than  Mrs.  Francis  of  Ryde,  who,  as  he  infinoated, 
•Bt  «f  anger  to  mej^  for  not  fpending  more  money  in 
]ier  houfe  than  fhe  could  produce  any  thing  to  ex* 
change  for,  or  any  pretence  to  charge  for>  had  laid 
this  ^ell  on  his  fliip. 

Though  we  were  again  got  near  our  hitfboiir  S^ 
three  in  the  afternoon,  yet  it  feemed  to  require  a  foil 
hour  or  more,  before  we  could  come  to  our  former 
place  of  anchoring,  or  birth,  as  the  captain  called  it. 
On  thi«  occafion  we  exemplified  one  of  the  few  ad* 
vantages,  which  the  travellers  by  water  have  over  the 
travellers  by  land.  What  would  ^he  latter  often  give 
fbr  the  fight  of  one  of  thofe  hofpitable  roanfions, 
where  he  is  afiured  tifat  there  it  gocd  emttrtainmint  fsr 
man  and  borfe ;  and  where  both  may  confeqoently  pro-^ 
mife  themfelves.to  afluage  that.hunger  which  exerdfe 
is  fo  fure  to  raife  in  a  healthy  conftitution. 

At  their  arrival  at  this  ^anfion,  how  much  hap- 
pier is  the  ftate  of  the  horfe  than  that  of  the  mafter  t 
The  former  is  immediately  led  to  his  repalt,  fuch  as  ir 
is  ;  and  whatever  it  is,  he  falls  to  it  with  appetite, 
P  ^  But 
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Bat  the  latter  is  in  a  'much  worfe  fituation.  '  His 
hunger,  however  violent^  is  always  in  fome  degree 
ilelicate»  and  his  food  muil  have  fome  kind  of  orna- 
inent,  or,  as  the  more  ufual  phrafe  is,  of  drefllng,  to 
itecommend  iu  Now  all  dreffing  requires  time ;  and 
therefore,  though,  perhaps,  the  flieep  might  be  juH 
killed  before  you  came  to  the  inn,  yet  in  cntting  him 
up,  feurhing  the  joint,  which  the  landlord  by  mif- 
take  faid  he  had  in  the  houfe,  from  the  butcher  at 
two  miles  diflance,  and  afterwards  warming  it  a  little 
by  the  fire,  two  hours  at  leaA  mail  be  con  fumed, 
while  hanger,  for  want  of  better  feod,  preys  all  the 
time  OB  the  vitals  of  the  man. 

How:  different  waa  the  caie  with,  os  ?.  we  carried 
our.  proviiion,  our  kitchen,  and  our  cook  with  us, 
and  we  were  at  one  and  the  fame,  time  travelling  on 
our  road,,  and  fitting  down  to  a  repaft  of  fiib,  with 
which  the  greateit  table  in  London  can  fcarce  at  any 
rate  be  Aipplied.  i  v     .  ? 

'  Ftida^,^  As  |8^e  fi^rt  difappointed  of  our  wind,  and 
obliged  to  rdurn  back  the  preceding  evening,  we  re- 
folved  ,to  extraii^all  the  good  we  could  out  ofour  mis^ 
fortune*  and. to  add  confideraWy-to  our  fre0i*fiore» 
of  mear  and  bread,  with  which  we  weiie^very  indif- 
#sreniiy  provided  when  we  hurried  away .  yeflerday.^ 
By  the  captain's  advice,  w^  likewife  laid  in  fome  j(lore9 
Q^  bwtter,  vvUich  we.  falted  and  potted  ourfelves,  for 
Qur*ufe.at  Liibon  ;  and  we  had  great  reafon  afterwards 
H)' th^ftk  hun  fcr  his  advice.  ' -^    ^  - 

.'In  the  afvernoon,  i  pejifuaded  ijrvy  wife,  whom  it 
was.  ao  eafy  rnatter.ifor.  me  to.,  force  from  my  fide,  ta 
take  a  walk  on  (hore,  whither  the  gallant  captain  de- 
clared, he  was  ready  to  attend  her.  Accordingly,  the- 
ladies  fet  out,  and  left  mp  to  enjoy  a  fweet  and  com- 
fortably nap  af;er  the  operation  of  the  preceding  day. 

t,Tjiu$i.we  enjfoyed  our  feparate  pleafures  full  three, 
hourft,'  when  we  yjiet  ^gain  ;  and  my  wife  gave  the 
foregoing  acQOwati  ofiihe  g;entleman,  whom  I  have  be-. 
Fore  <Qtn flared  x^  /^xjjlu%' and.  ofc  his  habitation,  to 
both  which  fhe  h^id  be^p  introdttced  by  the  captain, 
in  the  llile  of  an  old  frjefid  ai)d  acquain^tance,  though 
this  foundation. of  intuoiEaey  feemed  to  her  to  be  no 
r.    .  ..    ,  deeper 
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deeper  laid  than  in  an  accidei^uL dinner,  .eaten  ^many 
year*  before,  at  this  temple  of -hofpitality,  when  thc: 
captain  ilay  wind-bound  in  the  fame  bay..         ,     v  • 

Saturday,  Early  this  mdrning,  the  wind  feenied*  in-.  ^ 
clined  to  change  in  our  favour.  Our  aleft'Cap^tain; 
fliatched  its  very  firft  mofcion,  and  gQt  under  fail  with 
fo  very  gentle  a  breeze,  that  as  the  ride  was  againil^ 
him,  he  recommended  to  a  fi(hing-hoy  to  bring  after; 
him  a  yaft  falmon  and  fome  other  prorifions>  wkicb  Jay.y 
ready  for  him  on  (hore.  ^    . 

Our  anchor  was  up  at  fix,  and  before  nine  in  the  * 
iporning  we  had  doubled  the  Berry- head,  and  wer^ 
arrived  off  Dartmouth,  having  goine.  fall   three  files' 
in  as  many  hours,   in   diredl  oppofition  to/the  tidc^ 
which  only  befriended  us  out  of  our,  harbopr  j  and, 
though  the  wind  was,  perhaps,  our  friend,,  it  was  fo 
very  iilent,  and  exerted  itfelf  fo  little  in  our  favour,^ 
^  that,  like  fome-cool  partifans,  it  was  difficult  to  fay- 
whether  it  was  with  us  or  againll  us.     The  captain i 
however,  declared  the  former  to  be*  the  cafe,  during, 
the  whole  three  honrs^  but  at  laft  he  pe;'ceive4  bis 
error  ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  this  fi;iend,  which  had  hi-? 
therto  wavered  in  chufing  his. fide,  became  now  mofe^ 
determined.     The  captain  then  fuddenly   tacke4  a-- 
bout,  dnd  alTerting  that  he  was  bewitched,  fubmitted 
to  return  to  the  place  from  whence  he  came.     Noiw,  > 
though  I  am  as  free  from  fuperilitian  as  any  maa 
breathing,  and  never  did  believe  in  witches,  notwith-/ 
Handing  all  the  excellent  arguments  of  qjy  JLord  Chie.f / 
Juilice  Hale  in  their  favour,   and  long  before  the/: 
were  put  down   by  a£l  of  parliament,  yet  by.  what', 
power  a  fhip  of  burthen  ftiould  fail  three  miles  againll . 
both  wind  and  tide,  I  cannot  conceive;  unlefs  there v 
was  fome  Supernatural  interpoiition  in  the  cafe;  Hity,', 
could  we  admit  that  the  wind  ftood  neuter,  tb&dii^* 
calty  would  Hill  remain.     So  that  we  muft  of  neceflity ; 
conci ude, that  the  fliip  wascither  bewinded  or  bewitched .  ^ 

The  captain,  perhaps,  had  another  meaning.     He; 
imagined  himfelf,  I  believe,  bewitched,  becaufe  the  , 
wind,  inllead  of  perfevering  in  its  change  in  his  far-i 
vour^  for  change  it  certainly  did  that  morning,  fhpuld^ 
fuddenly  return  to  its  favourite  ftation,  and  blow  him 
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back  towM^Ss  the  Bay.  But  if  this  was  his  opinion/  he 
foon  faw  caafe  to  alter  it;  for  he  had  not  meafuced  half 
the  way  back»  when  the  wind  again  declared  in  hi& 
favour,  an4  fo  loodty  that  there  was  no  poflibillty  of 
being  mifbken. 

The  orders  for  the  fecond  tack  were  given,  and 
obeyed,  with  mach  more  alacrity  than  thofe  had  been 
for  the  firft.  We  were  all  of  us  indeed  in  high  fpirit& 
on  the  occa/ion ;  thpugh  iboie  of  u«  a  little  regretted 
the  good  things  we  were  likely  to  leave  behind  us  by 
^he  nflierman's  negleft :  J  might  give  it  a  worfe  name^ 
ftr  he  faithfally  promifed  to  execute  the  commiffion,. 
which  he  had  had  abundant  opportunity  to  do ;  but 
Nautkajldes  deferves  as  nuich  to  be  proverbial,  as  ever 
BunicMf^es  could  formerly  have  done.  Nay,  when 
we  coniider  that  the  Carthaginians  came  from  the 
Piienicians>  who  are  fuppofed  to  have  produced  the 
firil  mariners,  we  may  probably  fee  the  true  reafon  of 
the  adage ;  and  it  may  open  a  field  of  very  corions  dif- 
coveries  to  tl>e  antiquarian. 

We  were,  however,  too  eag^r  to,  porfue  our  voy- 
age, to  fuffer  any  thing  we  left  hehipd  us  to  interrupt 
o^r  happineis,  wh4ch,  indeed,  many  agreeable  cir- 
cumftances  confpired  to  adv^ince.  The  weather  was 
iaexpreffibly  pleafant,  and  we  were  all  ieated  on  the 
deck,  when  our  canvas  began  to  fwell  with  the  wind.^ 
We  had  Hkewife  in  oxxx  \iew  above  thirty  .other  fail 
around  us,  all  in  the  fame  iitttation.  Here  an  obier- 
vation  occurred  to  me,  which  perhaps,  though  ex- 
tremely obvious,  did  not  offer  itfclf  to  every  indivi- 
dual in  our  liltle  fleet  t  when  I  perceived  with  what 
different  fuccels^  we  proceeded,  under  the  influence 
of  a  fuperior  power,^  which,  while  we  lay  almoft  idle 
ow;felves,  puflied  us  forward  on  our  intended  voyage,.^ 
4nd  compared  this  with  the  flow  progrefs  which  we 
kad  made  in  the  morning,  of  ourfehres,  and  without 
any  fuch  affiftance,  I  could  not  help  refleding  how 
t>ften  the  greateft  abilities  lie  wind-bound  as  it  were 
in  life  J  or  if  they  venture  but,  and:  attempt  to  beat 
the  feas,  they  ftruggle  in  vain  againfl  wind  and  tide, 
and  if  they  have  9ot  fuScient  prudence  to  put  back, 
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aft  moft  probably  caft  away  on  tlie  rocks  and  qvick-* 
faads,  which  are  every  day  ready  to  devour  them. 

It  was  now  oar  fortune  to  fet  oat  tiKlUribus  amiittt^ 
The  wind  frefhned  fo  brifkly  in  our  poop,  chat  the- 
ihare  appeared  to  move  from  us,  as  faft  as  we  did  from, 
the  ihore*  The  captain  declared  he  was  fare  of  a 
windy  meaning  its  continuance ;  btat  he  had  diiap* 
pointed  us  fo  oftci)>  that  he  had  loft  all  credit.  How- 
ever, he  Icept  his  word  a  HttJe  better  now ;  and  we  loft 
jQght  of  our  native  land  as  joyfully,  at  ieaft,  a^  ii  ie^ 
afoal  to  regain  it. 

Suitddj.    The  next  morning,  the  captain  told  me  he* 
thottfifhc  himfelf  thirty  miles  to  the  wedward  of  Ply* 
mouth  ;  and  before  evening,  declared  that  the  Lizard, 
point,  which  is  the  extremity  of  Cornwall,  bore  ie- 
veral  leagues  to  leeward.     Nothing  remarkable  paft 
this  day,  except  the  captain's  devotion,  who>  in  his 
ewn  phrale,  fummoned  all  hands  to  prayers,,  which. 
were  re^  by  a  common  failor  upen  deck,  with  more 
devout  fcn-ce  and  addrefs,    than  they  are  commonly 
xead  by  a  country  curate,  and  received  with  more  de- 
cency and  attention  by  the  failors,;,  than  are  ufually^ 
j>rercrved  in  city  congregations.    I  ain  indeed  aHured,. 
that  if  any  Aich  aiFeScd  difregard  of  the  folemn  office* 
in  which  they  were  engaged,  as  I  have  feen  pra^b'fedi 
by  fine  gentlemen  and  ladies,  expreffing  a  kind  of  ap— 
prehetyfion  Icil  they  fhouid  be  fufpcfted  oft  being  really 
^  earneft  in  their  devotion,  had  been'  fhewn   here,, 
Vkey  would  have  contra£led  the  contempt  of  the  whole* 
audience.     To  fay  the  truth,  from  what  I  obferved  \it^ 
the  behaviour  of  the  failors  in  this  voyage,  and  oa< 
comparing  it  with  what  I  have  formerly  feen  of  them^ 
at   fea  and  on  fhore,  I  am  convinced  that  on    land 
there  is  nothing  more  idle  and  difToluter;  .in  theii^own 
element^  there  are  no  perfons,  neaf  the  level  of  their- 
degree,  who  live  in  the-  coftftant  praAicc  of  half  fo 
many  good  cjuaKties.    They  are,  k>r  much  the  greater 
part,  perfect  matters  of  their  builnefs,  and  always  ex- 
tFcmely  alert  and  ready  in  executing  it,  without  any 
regard  to  fatigue  op  hazard.     The:  fold iers  themfelve«> 
are  not  better  difciplined,  nor  more* obedient  »>  or* 
di^s,  thaa^thisfeM^nlftaboai^d;;  tt^ey  fubmic  ta  evecpr 
*  P  6  ^       difficulty? 
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difficulty  which  attends  their  calling  with  chearfol- 
nefs,  and  no  kfs  virtues  than  patience  and  fortitade 
are.exerxrile^by  them  every  day  of  their  lives. 

All  thefe  good  qualities,  however,  they  always 
leave  behiiid  ihem  on  iKrpbbard :  the  failor  out  of 
water  is,  indeed,  is  awrelched  an  animal  as  the  fifh  out 
of  water  ;  for  though  the  former  iiath,  in  common 
with  amphibi©us  animals,  the  bar?  power  of  exiiling 
on  the  land,  yet  if  he  be  kept  there  any  time,  he  ne- 
ver ^aih  ^o -become  a.  nuifancc.',    ,        ' 

The  (hip  having  had  a  good  deal  of  motion  fince. 
^  was  lai  under  iail,  our  women  returned  , to: .their 
fickrfeis,  and  £  to  my  folitudc  ;^ having,  for  twenty-i 
fiour  hoars  together^  fcarce  opened  my  Itpsi  to  a  iingle 
perfon.     This  circomftance  of  being  fliut  up. within 
the  circiunference  of  a  few  yards,  with  a  fcore  of  hu- 
man oretatures,  with  not  one  bf  whom-it  was  poflible. 
to  xbnvisrfe,  was  peihaps  fo  rare»  as:karce  ever  to 
have  happened  before,  nor.  could  it ,  ever  ^gppen  to- 
one  who  difliked  it  more  than  myfejf,  or  tQ  myfelf  at. 
a  feafon  when  J  wanted  more  food  for  my  focial^ difpo- 
iition,  or  could  converfe  lefs  whol^fomely  and  hap-. 
pily  with  my  own  thoughts.     To  this  accident,  which 
fortune  opened  to  me  in  the  Downs,  was  owing  the 
firil  ferious  thought  which  I.  ever  entertained  of  enrol- 
ling myfelf  among  the  -  voyage*wri^ters ;   fome  af  the 
moflamufing  pages,  if,  in4£edy  there  be  an/ which 
deferve  that: name,   were  pofTibly  the  prpdudlion  of 
the  mod  difagteeable  hours  which  ever  haunted  th€f- 
author;  ' 

Monday,  .  At  noon,  the  captain  took  an  obfervation, 
by  which  it  appeared  that  Ufliant  bore  fome  leagues 
northward  of  us,  and  that  we  were  juft  entering  the  . 
^  l>ay  of  Bifcay.  We  had  advanced  a  very-  few  miies  in 
this  bay  before  we  were  ctntirejybeicalmed  ;  we  furled 
our  fails,  as  being  of  nor  ufe  to  us:  while  we  lay  in  . 
this  moft  difagre.eable  fitpation,  more  detefled  by  the 
failoys  than  the  moft  violent  tempeft,  we  \yere  alarmed 
with  the  Jof&  of  a  fine  piece  of  fait  beef,  which  had 
been  hung  in  the  fca  to  frefhen  it ;  this  being,  it 
feems,  the  ftrange  property  pf  fah-w^^er^  ,  The  thief, 
was  immediately.  fufpefted>  and  p^fpjTeatly  afterwards. 

.    ^  takea 
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taken  by  the  failoTs.  He  was,  indeed,  no  othei*  than 
a  huge  (hark,  who,  ndt  knowing  wheA  he  was  well 
oft",  fwallowed  another  piece  of  beef^  together  with  a 
great  iron  .cr^ok  oti  which  it  was  hung,  and  by  which 
he  was  dragged  into  the  fbip.  1  •  i; 

I  fhould  fcarce ,  have  mentioned  the  catching  this ' 
fhark,  though  fo  exadly  conformable  to  the  rules  and^ 
pradrce  of  voyage   writing,    had   it  not  been. for  at 
ftrangc  circamftance  that  attended  it.     This,  was  the  . 
recovery  'of  the  ftolen  beef  piit  of  the  fhark's  maw,  i 
\s^h,ej:o  it  Jay  nuchewedr  and  undigefted,  ind  whence 
being' conveyed  into  the  pot, ,  the  fleih,jand  the  thief 
thact  had  i^olen  it,  jbin-ed  together  in  foroifiiing  varies 
ty  ta  the  fhip^s  crew. 

During  this  Calm,  we  likewife  found  the  maft  of  a 
large  veilel,  which  the  captain  thought  had  Jain  at 
leaft  three  years  in  the  fea.     It  was  lluck  all  over  with  * 
a ^  little  firelKfiih  or    reptile  called  a   barnacle,    and 
which  probably  are  the, prey  of  the  rock-fi(h,  as  ouf 
captain  calls  it,  afierting  that  it  is  the  fineft  ii(h  in 
the  world ;  for  which  we  are  obliged  to  confide  en-*, 
tircly  in -his  tafte;  for,  thoqgh  he  llruck  the  filh  with- 
a  kind  of  harping  iron,  and  wounded  him,  I  am  con-  . 
vinced,  to  death;  yet  he  could  not  pofTefs  himfelf  of 
his  body;  but  the  poor  wretch  efcaped  tojinger  out 
a  few  hpurs,  with  probably  great  torments*." 

fn  tjie  evening  our  wind  returned,  and  fo  brifkly, 
than  we  rftn  upwards  of  twenty  leagues  before  the  next 
day'-s  [Tidii/i/ay^s]  Obfcrvatjoc,  which  brought  us  to 
Lat.  47**,  4.£  .  The  captain  promiTed  us  a  very  fpee- 
dy  paiTage  through  the  bay  ;  but  hedeceived  us,  or 
the  wind  deceived  him,  for  it  fo  flackcned  at  fan-fet» . 
-  ^hat  it  fcarce  carried  us  a  mile  in  an  hojar  during  the  v 
whole  fucoeeding  night.  ,  .  ^t 

Wednefday.    A  gale  ftruck  up  a  little  after  fun- riiing,  1 
wjiich  carried   us    between    three  and   four  knots  or  ? 
miles  an  hour.     We  were  this  day  at  noon  about  the  . 
middle  «f  the  bay  of  Bifcay,  when   the  wind  once 
more  deferted  us,  and  we  were  fo  entirely  becalmed, 
that  we  did  not  advance  a  mile  in  many  hours.  -   My 
frefh-water  reader  will  perhaps  conceive  no  unplea- 
fant  idea  from  this  c^m;  bat  it  a^e^ed  us  mpch . 

' "  *  more 
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nore  than  a  Storm  coald  have  done ;  for  as  the  irafci* 
hie  pai&ons  of  men  are  apt  to  (well  with  indignation 
long  after  the  injury  which  firft  raifed  (hem  is  over, 
jfo  fared  it  with  tl>e  iea.  It  role  monatains  high^  and* 
lifted  our  poor  fhip  op  and  down,  backwards  and  for- 
wards, with  ib  violent  an  emotion,  that  there  was 
fcarce  a  man  in  the  fhip  better  able  to  ftand  than  my- 
.  ielf.  Every  utenfil  in  our  cabin  rolled  up  and  down, 
as  we  fiiould  have  rolled  ourfelves,  had  lu)!  our  chairs' 
bren  faft  laihed  to  the  floor.  In  tliis  £tuation>  with- 
oor  tables  likewife  faflened  by  t-opes,  the  captain  and 
myfelftook  our  meal  with  fome  difica]ty,^and  fwai- 
h>wed  a  little  of  our  broth,  for  we  fpiit  much  the 
greater  part.  The  remainder  of  our  dinner,  being  anir 
old,  lean,  tame  dock  roafted,  1  regretted  but  little 
the  lofs  of,  my  teeth  not  being  good  enough  to  have^ 
chewed  it. 

Our- women,  who  began  to  creep  out  of  their  h<^e» 
in  the  morning,  retired  again  within  the  cabin  te 
theif  beds,  and  were  no  mbre  heard  of  this  day,  in 
which  my  whole  comfort  was  to  find,  by  the  captain'> 
relation^, that  the  fwelling  was  fometimes  much  worfe;. 
he  did,  indeed,  take  this  occafion  to  be  more  commn- 
Bicative  than  ever,*  and  informed  me  of  fuch  mifadven- 
tares,  that  had  befallen  him  within  forty^^fix  years  at 
fca,  as  might  frighten  a  very  bold  fpirit  from  under- 
taking even  the  fhorteft  voyage.  Were  thcfe,  in- 
deed, but  univerfally  known,  our  matrons  of  quaRty 
would  pofEbly  be  deterred  from  venturing  their  tender 
offspring  at  fea ;  by  which  means  our  navy  would  lofe 
the  honour  of  many  a  young  commodore,  who  a«^ 
twenty-two  is  better  verfed  in  maritime  ^affairs  than 
real  feamen  are  made  by  experience  at  fixty. 

And  this  may,  perhaps,  appear  the  more  extrac^F- 
dinary,  as  the  education  of  both  feems  to  be  pretty, 
much  the  feme ;  neither  of  them  having  had  their 
courage  tried  by  Virgil's  defcriptiori  of  a  ftorm,  in^ 
which,  infpired  as  he  was„  I  doubt  whether  our  cap^ 
tain  doth  not  exceed  him. 

In  the  evening  the  wind,  which  continued  in  the. 
N.  W.  again  frefhened,  and  that  fo  brifkly,  that  Cape 
Finifterre  appeared  by  this  day's  obfervadon  to^  bear  a 

few 
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£ba¥  laUes  to  the  ibutfaward.  We  new  iadeed  iailed^ 
or  ratker  flew,  near  ten  knots  an  ho«M' ;  and  the  cap«i 
tain,  in  the  redundancy  of  good  knmonr^  declared  ho 
would  go  to  churcl)  at  Liiben  on  Sunday  next^  for  tiia^ 
kc.  was  fureiof  a  wikid^  ^^9  indeed,  we  ail  iimly  he^ 
]it\£d  bim»  But  ^he  evei^t  agaiA  cootradi^ed  him;;- 
for  we  were  again  vifited  by  a  calm  in  tke  evening. 
:  But  hercj  though  o»r  voyage  was  retarded,  we 
were  entertained  with  a  fcene,  which  as  no  one  can 
behold  without  going  to  fea,  fg  no  <^ne  ca^  form  ai^ 
idea  q£  any  thing  equal  to  it^  '^ft  ibore.  We  were  fea^ 
ed  on  the  deck,  wo^^aea  and  all,  in  the  fereneft  even**. 
iBg  that  can  be  imagined.  Not  a  £ngle  cloud  pre* 
fentedjtrelf  to  our  view,  and  the  fun  himfelf  was  tk& 
oinly  obje£l  which  engrofied  our  whole  attention.  He 
did  indeed  fet  with  a  majejly  which  is  incapable  of 
dcfcription,  with  which,  while  the  horizon  was  yet  - 
blazing  with  glory,  our  eye^  were  called  off  to  the 
Qppoil^  part,  to  furvcy  the  moon,  which  was  tJhen  at 
full,  and  which  in  riilng  prefented  us  with  the  fecond 
ob']e&.  that  this  wotid  hath  o^ered  to  our  vi£on» 
Conftparcd  to  thef^^the  pageantry  of  theatres,  or  fplen- 
dor  of  courts,  are  fights  almofl  below  the  regard  of 
children. 

We  did  not  return  from  the  deck  till  late  in  th^ 
evening  ;  the  weather  being  inexpreflibly  pleafant, 
and  fo  warm,  that  even  my  old  diAemper  perceived 
the  alteration  of  the  climate.  There  was  indeed  a. 
fwell,.  but  nothing  comparable  to  what  we  had  felfc 
before,  ai^d  it  afifecied  us  on  the  deck  much  leis- thait 
in  the  cabin. 

Friday.,  The  calm  continued  lill  fua^rifing,  when 
the  wind  likewife  arofe;  but,  unluckily  for  us,  it 
c^me  from  a  wrong  quarter :  it  was  &.  S.  £.  which  is 
that  very  wind  which  Juno  wtould  have  folicifed  of 
jEoIus,  had  JBneas  been,  in  our  latitude,,  bound  for 
Liibon. 

The  captain  now  pu^t  on  his  mofb  melancholy  af-^ 
pe£k,  and  refumedhis  former  opinion,  that  he  was  be<« 
witched.  He  declared,  with  great  folemnity,  that 
this  was  worfe  and  worfe,  for  that  a  wind  diredly 
in   his.   teeth    was    worfe    thait  no    wind    at    all. 

Hajl 
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Had  we  parfoed  the  courfe>  which  the  wind  perfoad- 
ed  us  to  take;  we  had  gone  dirtdtly  for  Newfound* 
land,  if  we  had  not  falkn  in  ^th  Ireland  in  our  way. 
Two  ways- remained  to  avoid  thi$;  one  was,  to  put 
into  a  port  of  X»alicia;  the  mother,  to  beat  to  the  weft- 
ward  with  as  4ittle  fail  as  poflible;  and  this  was  our 
captain's  elediion. 

As  for  uy,  poor  paflengers,  any  port  would  have 
been  welcome  to  us  ;  efpeciaJIy,  as^iibt  only  our  frefli' 
pit)viiiohs,  except  a  great  number  of  old  ducks  and' 
ibwls^  but  even  our  brettd,  wis. come  to  an  end  -,  and- 
nothing  but  fea  bifcuit  remained,  wluch  I  could  i^ot- 
chew.  So  that  now,  for  the  iiril  time  in  my  life,  I: 
faw  what  it  was  to  want  a  bit  of  bread. 

The  wind,'  however,  was.  not  {q  unkind  as  we  had> 
apprehended  ;  but  having  declined  with  the  fun,  it  = 
changed  at  the  approach  of  ,the  'moon,  and  became ^ 
again  favourable  to  us ;  though  fo  gentle,  that  the) 
next  day's  obfervation  carried  ns  very  Jittic  to  the* 
fouthward  of  Cape  Finifterre.  This  evening*  at  fix  the" 
wind,  which  had  been  very  quiet  all  day,  rofe  very  ■ 
high,  and. continuing  in  our  favour,  dtove  us  fevea- 
knots  an  hour. 

I'his  day  we  faw  a  fail,  the  only  one,  as  I  heard  of,  - 
we  had  feen  in  our  whole  pafi^ge  through  ^the  Bay. 
I  mention  this  on  account  of  what  appeared  to  me- 
f^ewhat  extraordinary.  Though  (he  was  at  fuch  a 
diilance  that  I  could  only  perceive  ihe  was  a  (hip,  the 
failors  difcovered  fhe  was  a  fnow  bound  to  a  port  in 
Galicia^ 

Sunday.     After   prayers,    which  our  good^ » captain  . 
read  on  the  deck  with  an^audible  voice,,  and  with  but 
one  miftake,  of  a  Hon  for  Eljas,  in  the  fecoad  LeiTon  • 
for  this  day,  we  found  oucfelves  far  advanced  in  42% 
and  the  captain  declared  we  ihould  fup  off  Porte.    We' 
had  not  much 'vvind  this  day  ;  but,  as  this  was  direct* . 
ly  in  our  favour,  we  maid  it  up  with  fail,  of  which . 
we  crouded  all  we  had.     Wft«went  only  at  the  rate  of 
four  miles  an  hour,  but  with  fo  uneafy  a  motion,  con- 
tinually rowling  from  iide  to  fide,  thatl  fuiFered  more 
than  I  had  done  in  our  whole  voyage  j  my  bowels  be- 
iag  almoft  twifted  .-oui:  of  my  bdly*     Hoivever,.    thei 
day  was  very  fcrene  and  bright,  and  the  captaiii,  who 
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was  in -high  fpirits,-aifirnied,rhe  had  never  pafTed  a 
pleafanter  at  fca.  *' 

^'fie  wind  continued  fo  brifk:  that  ^e  ran  upward 
of  fix  knots  an  hour  the  whole  night. 

MonJay.  In  the  morning,  our  capViin  concluded 
that  he  w,a?  got  intolat.  40",  and  was,  very  little  fhort , 
of  the  Burlings,  as  they  are  called  in  the  charts*'  We 
came  upwijth  theni  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  being- the 
firft  land  we  had  difiin^lly  feen  fincc  we  left  Devon^ 
ihire.  Th^y  coaM  of  abundairice.,  of  little  rqcky. 
iilands,  a  little  diilapt  from  the  ihore,.  three  of  thenii 
only  il^ewing^themfelves  above. the  w^^er.    ,  ; 

Hfre  the^qrtuguefe  maintain  a  kind^of  garrifon»  if 
we  may' allow  it(that  name.  It  con-fifl?  pf  m.akfa^ors^ 
yifho  are  ba^lhed  hithe^;  f(^  a  term^  for  divers^  finall/ 
oiFences:^  ^  policy  which 'jhey  may  have  copied  fronitt 
the  Egyptians,  as  we  may  read  in  JDiodoriis  Si^ulus,; 
That  wife  people,  to  prevent  the  corruption  of  goodt 
manoers  by  evil  communication,  built  a  (o\^ni  on  the 
Red^ea,  whither,  they  tranfported  agtieat  nujnber  o€ 
their ;Cr^minalS|  hjayPn^  firft  iVt;^n  indelible  marl?  om 
thfm,  to  prevent  *  their  returning  ai^d.  mixing  witht 
^e  (qber  |:kartpf  their  ^itjizens;  .      .        j 

^  Thefe  ro(Qk«Jie.abotit  fifteen  le^ues^nprjh-weft  ofe 
'  cape  Rox^nt  J  or,  as^^t^is  commonly  called,  the  rocfe 
of  Juifl^Bj  J  which  we  paft  e^rly  the  ^next , morning*. 
T^ie  wind,  ^indeed,  would  have  carried  us  thither 
fboner  ;  r  but  the  captajm  w^s  ^ot  in  ^  hurry,  as  he  was* 
tp  jjofe  no^hipg  by  J^s  4^1ay»  ^  ,     ^ 

Tue/day.  This  is  a  very  high^ow^tain^  .fituated  oih 
ther  northern  fi4e  of  the  mouth  of  ^he  river  Tajo, 
which,  riiing  abqve  Madrid,  in  Spain,  and  foon  ber- 
coming  navigable  for  fmall  craft,  epipties  itfelf,  after; 
a-long^courfe,  into  the  fea,  about  four  leagues  be- 
low Lifbon.,  * 

,On  thQ  fummit  of  the  rock  iftands  a  hermitage,    . 
whichr  is  now  W^th^  poflefUon  of  an  EngUfhrnan,  whcvr 
vvas  formerly  inafter  ^of  a  vefTel   trading  *t<J  Lilbon  ; 
and,  having  c^anged^iiis  religion  and  his  manners^ 
the  latter  of  which  at  leaii  were  none  of  the  beft,,  be-^ 
took  him/elf  to  this  plaice,  in  order  to  do  penance  fbr- 
^is  fins.     He  is  now  very  old^.  and  hath  inhabited  this, 
^  hermitage 
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fcermittge  for  a  great  ntiinber  of  years,  daring  whicft 
he  hath  received  (bme  countenance  from  the  royal  fa-* 
■lily ;  and  particularly  from  the  prefent  queen  doi^a- 
ger,  whofe  piety  refufes  no  trouble  or  expcnce  by 
whfchfhc  may  make  a  profelyte;  being  u fed  to  fay ^ 
•hat  the  faving  one  foul  would  repay  all  the  endea- 
vours of  her  life. 

Here  we  waited  for  the  tide,  and  had  the  pleafare 
•f  furveying  the  face  of  the  country,  the  foil  of  w^hich^ 
•t  this  feafon,  exa^y  refcmbles  an  old  brick-kiln,  or 
a  field  where  the  green-fward  is  pared  up  and  fct 
a- burning,  or  rather  o-fmoaking,  in  little  heaps,  ta 
manure  the  land.  This  flgbt  will,  perhaps,  of  alt 
orticrt,  make  an  Englifkman  proud  of,  and  pleafed 
With,  his  own  country.  Another  deficiency  here,  is 
the  want  of  large  trees ;  nothing  above  a  fhntb  being 
kere  to  be  difcovered  in  the  circumference  of  xnany^ 
allies. 

At  this  place  we  took  a  pilot,  on  board,  who^ 
being  the  firft  Portuguefe  we  fpoke  to^  gave  us  an  in- 
ftanee  of  that  religious  obfervahce  which  is  paid  by  all 
nations  to  their  laws :  for  whereas  it  is  here  a  capital, 
offence  to  affift  any  perfon  in  going  on  Ikore  from  a 
Ibreign  ytfkl,  before  it  hath  been  examined,  and 
©very  perfon  in  it  viewed  by  the  magiftrates  of  health, 
as  they  are  called,  this  -worthy  pilot,  for  a  very  fmall 
reward,  rowed  the  Portuguefe  prieft  to  fhore  at  this 
pkce,  beyond  which  he  did  not  dare  to  advance ; 
and  in  venturing  whither  he  had  given  fuBicient  tefti*^ 
mony  of  love  for  his  tiatJve  country. 
'  We  did  not  enter  tbe  Tajo  tiH  noon,  when,  after 
paffing  Several  old  caftles,.  and  other,  buildings,  whicb 
iMul  greatly  the  afpe&  of  ruins,  we  came  to  the  caftle 
ef  Bellide,  where  we  had  a  full  profpedt  of  Liibon, 
and  were,  indeed,,  within  three  mue^  of  it. 

Here  we  were  fainted  with  a  gun,  which  was  a  fig« 
nal  to  pafs  no  farther,  tiU  we  had  complied  with  cer- 
tain ccremomes,.  which  the  laws  of  this  country  re- 
quire to  be  ohferved  by  all  (hips  wliich  arrive^  in  this 
port..  We  were  obliged  then  to  cail  anchor,  and  ex- 
pe£t  the  arrival  of  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  without 
whofe  paifport  no  fliip^  rauA  proceed  farther  than  this 
«*acc.  Here 
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Here  Hk^wi(b  we  received  a  vifit  from  one  of  thole 
magidratefi  of  health  before-mentioned.  He  refufed 
to  coove  on  bp^d  the  Mp,  till  every  perfon  in  her 
bad  been  drawn  up  on  deck^  and, perfonally  viewed  by 
km.  This  ocoafioned  fon^  delay  on  my  p^rt,  as  it 
^as  not  the  work  of  a  minute  to  li£t  me  from  the  ca* 
bin  to  the  deck.  The  captaip  thought  my  p^ticular 
cafe  might  have  be^n  eiccikicd  from  this  ceremony  ; 
;|nd  that  it  would  he  abqndantly  fuficietit  if  the  ma^i- 
ftrate,  who  was  obliged  afterwards  to  viiit  the  cabia» 
furvcypd  me  there.  But  this  did  not  fatisfy  the  magi- 
ftrate's  Arid  regard  to  his  duty.  Ayhen  he  was  told  of 
xny  lamenefs,  he  called  oqt  with  a  voice  of  authority^ 
'  Let  him4)e  brought  up,'  and  his  orders  were  pre- 
sently complied  with.  He  wae^  indeed,  a  peffon  ^ 
rreat  dignity,  as  well  as  of  moft  es^  fideUty  in  the 
difcharge  of  his  tic^ift*  Both  which  are  the  more  ad- 
^iirabl?>  ^9  his  falary  is  lefs  than  thirty  p^uodi  £ngr 
li(h,  per.^fmum, 

.  Before  a  ihip  hath  been  vifitted  ^y  pn^  of  thofe  sit* 
^ftratesy  no  perfon  caa  lawfully  go  on  board  her  | 
^or  C9|i  ^ny  on  board  depart  from  her*  This  I  iavr 
exempUl^d  in  a  res^arkable  inftaoi^e.  The  young 
)^j  whom  \  have  BEientioned  as  objC  of  oqr  paflengers^ 
was  h^re  met  by  his  lather,  whoj  on  the  firft  news  ol 
|be  captain's  arrival,  came  from  LiflKm  to  BeUifle  in  a 
boat,  bei^g  eager  to'^m brace  a  fon  whom  he  had  not 
^een  for  many  years.  But  when  he  came  aloog-fide 
q\ir  fhip,  neither  did  the  father  dare  afcend,  nor  the 
fi>n  descend*  as  the  magiftrate  of  health  had  not  been 
yet  on  bo^rd. 

Some  of  my  readers  will,  perhaps,  admire  the  gntaft 
e^^tion  of  this  policy,  fo  nicely  calcul.ated  for  tjke  pje- 
^Vation  of  this  country  from  all  peftklentral  diftem- 
pers.  Others  will  as  probably  regard  it  as  too  exa£l 
and  forn^l  to-be  conftantly  perfifted  in,  in  feafons  of 
the  ut;moft  fafery>  as  welt  as  in  times  of  dacoger.  I 
will  AOt  decide  either  way;  but  will  content  myfe.lf  ^ 
with  obferving,  that  I  never  yet  faw  or  heard  of  a  place 
where  a  traveller  had  fo  much  trouble  given  him  .ati 
his  landing  as  here.  The  o;ily  afe.  of  which,  as  all 
Ittch  /natters  begin  and  end  in  form  only,  is  to  put  it 

iAto 
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hito  the  power  of  low  «id  mean  fellows'to  be  eitfier 
*Fudely  officious  or  grofsly  corrupt,  as  they  (hall  fee 
occafion-to  prefer  the  gratification' of  their  pride  or  of 
their  avarice. 

Of  this  kind,  likewife,  is  that  power  which  is  lodg^ 
ed  with  other  officfers  h*re,  of  taking  away  every  grain 
of  fa\}Wt  and  every  kaf'of  tobacco,  brought  hither 
from  other  coon  tries,  though  x)nly  for  the  temporary 
ufeof  th«  perfon,  during  his  reiidence  here.  This  is^ 
executed  with  great  infolcnce,  and  as  it  is  in  the- 
hands  of  the  dregs  of  the  people,  very  fcandaloufly : 
for,  under  pretence  of  fearehing  for  tobacco  and  fnuff, 
they  are  fure  to  fteal  wli^tever  they  can  find, -in- 
fomvch,'  that  when  they  Cttnit  on  beard,  oui^  failors 
addreflcd'us  in  the  CoVent- Garden  language.    *  Pray,- 

*  gentlert^et)  Artd  ladies,  take  care  of  your  fwords  an<i 

*  watches.*  Indeed,  I  never  yetfaw  any  thing  equal* 
to*  the  conten^pof  and  hatred  which  pur  honeft  tars  every^ 
moment  exprcfied  for  thefe  Portuguefe  officers. 

-  At  Bellifle  liiw  boried  Catharine  of- Arragon,  wi- 
doiw  of  Prince-  Arthur,  eldeft  Ton  bf  dur  ffenry  VUt 
arficr^ards  married  tO/  and  divK^rced  from,  Henrys 
yill*{  Clofe  by^the  chAireh  whereher  remains  arede-^ 
p©fit;ed>  is  a  largtf  convene  of  Gerony mites,  one  Of  the- 
«oft-  beautiful  i piles  of  building  in  all  Portugal. 

In  the  evening  at  twelve,  our  fhip,  having  receivecf 
previous  vHits  from  all  the  neceffary  parties,  took  the 
advaptage  of  the  tide,  and  having  iaiied  up  to  LifbOn,-* 
cad  anchor  there^  in  a  calm  and  a  moon-fiiiny  night,v 
whidi  made  the  paiTage  incredibly  pleafant  to  the  wo-^ 
men,  who  remained  three  hours  enjoying  it,  whilft  E 
was  left  to  the  cooler  tranfports' of  enjoying  their  plea- 
fores  at  fecond-hand  j  and  yet,,  cooler  as  they  may* 
be,  whoever  is  totally,  ignorant  of  firch  fenfation,  i^» 
at  the  fame  time  void  ofallideas  of  friend  (hip, 

Wednefday-,  .  Liibon,  before  which  we  now^  lay  ar 
anc|ior,  is  faid  to  be  boilt^on  ^he  fame  n umber  of  hills' 
with  old  Rome;  but  thefe  do  not  all'^ appear"  to  the* 
Water;  on  the  contrary,  one  fees>  from :  thence  onef 
i^afl  high  hill  and  rock,  with  buildings  ariiing  above^ 
one  another,,  and  that  iu  fo  ^ep  and  almefl  perpeadi-^ 
t  'V  •      *-.,..  coiut 
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'"  ^A$^  the  lioftfcs^  cottvcfits,  diarches,  &c.  are  large, 
and  all  bmlt  with  whke  ftofie;  they  look  very  beau* 
tiftfl  at  a  diftance ;  but  as  you  approach  nearer,  anrf 
find  them  to  want^v^ry4cind  of  ornament,  aW  idea  of 
beattty  vaniftie^  at  once.  While  i  was  fltrveyiWg  the 
profpeft  of  this  city,  which^bears  fo  little  resemblance 
to  any  ^h'er  that  I  hive  ever  feen,  k  rdlcxioh  occtir- 
i-ed  to  me,  that  if  a  man  was  fuddenly  to  be  rembve4 
from  Palmyra  hither,  and  fhould 'take  a  vie\V  »0^  n6 
ether  city,  in  how  glorious  k  light  would- the  antienf 
architedture  appear  to  -him  ?  arid  'what^^^^felatioh- 
and  deibni^ion  of  arts  and  iciertcei*  would  h€?  fionti 
elude  had  happened  b^tilreen  tlwTeyeral  aera^s^^f  khefe 
oi?ie6?'  *./  "       '•  .  .'.)»-■•  .'.    ,    • 

-  I  had  now  waited  full  three  hours  upott  deck,  for 
the  return  of  my-man,  whom  I  had  fent  to  befpeak  a 
^ood  dinner  (a  thing  which  had  been  long  uhkne^wiv 
to  me)  on  fhore,  and  then  to  bring  a  Lifbon  chaife 
with  him  to  the  fea^fhore;  but  it  Teems,  the  imperti- 
nence of  the  pcovidore  was. not  yet.bcoiigjit  to  aVcon- 
cluiion.  At  three  o'clock,  when  I  was  from  empti- 
nefs  rath6r  faint  than  hungry,*  my  man  returned,  and 
told  me,  there  was.fA  n.ew  Uw  lately  made^  that  no 
paflenger  (hould  fet  his  foot  on  Ihore  without  a  fpecial 
order  from  the  providore ;  and  that  he  himfelf  would 
have  been  fent  to  prifon  for  difobeying  it,  had  he  not 
been  protefted  as  the  fervant  of  the  captain.  He  in- 
formed me  likewife,  that  the  captain  had  been  very 
induftrious  to  get  this  order ;  but  that  it  was  then  the 
providore's  hour  of  fleep,  a  time  when  no  man,  ex- 
cept the  king  himfelf,  durft  difturb  him. 

To  avoid  prolixity,  though  ip  a  part  of  my  narra- 
tive which  may  be  more  agreeable  to  my  reader  than 
it  was  to  me,  the  providore  having  at  laft  iinilhed  his 
nap,  difpatched  this  abfurd  matter  of  form,  and  gave 
me  leave  to  come,  or  rather  to  be  carried,  on  Ihore. 

What  it  was  that  gave  the  firft  hint  of  thiis  ftrange 
law,  is  not  eafy  to  guefs.  Poflibly,  in  the  infancy  of 
their  defe£li6n,  and  before  their  government  could  be 
well  eftabli(hed,  they  were  willing  to  guard  againft 
the  bare  poffibility  of  furprife,  of  the  fuccefs  ot  wh*  ' 
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bare  poffibUity  the  Trojan  horfe  will  remain  for  etef 
on  record,  as  a  great  and  memorable  example.  Noi^ 
the  Portoguefe  have  n^  walk  ta  fecure  theivi  and  a 
veflel  of  two  or  three  hundred  uxns  will  cont^ni  a  mttek 
larger  body  of  troops  than  could  <be  cooostled  in  ti&at 
iaraotts  Bta^Uae,  tnoogii  Virgil  telk  us  ((boiewhat 
hyperbolicalljr,  I  heliefe)  that,  it  was  as-  Wg  aa  4 
Biountain. 

About  feven  .1^  the  evening,  I  got  into  a  cfaaife  on 
fiiore,  and  was  driven  through  the  nadieft  city  in  the 
world,  though  at  the  rame;time  ent  of  the  mtdflr  po^i 
pok>as,  to  a  fcipd  of  cqffee.-houfe,  which  \s  y&ty  plea* 
Uxi/dy  fitoated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill/  abou^  a  nfiile 
from  the  city,  and  hatlt  a  very,  fine  profped.of  the: ri- 
ver Tajo  from  Lilbop  16  the  &a. 

Here  we  regaled  our  (elves  with  a  good  fupper,  fdf 
which^  we  were  as  well  charged,  as  if  the  fa^ill  had  been 
aiade  on  the  Bath  road^  becw^n  i^ewbury  and  Leu** 
doa« 

And  now  we  could  joyfully  fay, 
Bgriffi  ofUfta  Trok's  fathmtur  annm. 

Thercibre,f  iff  the  words  of  Hohure, 
— — -  Bic  FPnh  chartapti  'iffto^ue. 
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I  MUST  confrfs  myfelf  to  be  one  of  thofcwhd 
brought  with  me  to  the  perufal  of  the  late  pabv 
liihed  volumes  of  Lord  fiolingbroke,  a  very  high- pre* 
judice  t9  the  dodrines  faid  to  have  been  eftablifhed  in 
them  ;  but  itt  the  fanoe  time*  can  as  truly  aflert,  that 
I  had  the  higheft,  and  flrongefl  prepoiTeilioay  fa  (a* 
vour  of  the  abilities  of  the  author.  Such»  indeed^ 
was  this  prepolTeOion,  that  it  might,  I  think,  be  a 
fudicient  warrant  of  a  mau^s  candour  agaiail  any^  pre- 
judice whatever:  and  it  is  in  the  true  fpirit  of  this 
candour  that  I  declare,  upon  the  perufal,  I  have  found 
my  prepofleflions  greatly  abated,  and  my  prejudices 
not  m  the  leaft  removed. 

Could  it  therefore  be  fuppofed,  that  all  mankind 
were  alike  able  to  try  the  caufe  of  truth,  and  to  fornl 
their  judgment  on  the  weight  of  argument  and  eri- 
dence  only,  I  think  there  could  be  no  danger  in 
leaving  the  decifion  of  this  matter  upon  his  lordftiip's 
own  reafoning,  without  any  attempt  to  anfwer  him. 
But  when  we  coniider  how  very  weak  the  abilities  of 
mankind  in  general  are,  in  difquifitions  of  this  nature  ; 
how  much  weaker  they  are  rendered  for  this  purpofe 
by  want  of  due  attention ;  and,  laftly,  how  apt  they 
are  to  c^rrv  any  little  partiality  which  they  have  pre- 
conceived before  the  examination  of  a  caufe,  up  to 
the  final  decifion  of  it  in  their  minds,  it  may  poffibly 
be  very  dangerous  to  the  fociety  to  fuffer  fuch  perni- 
cious doctrines  to  Hand  unobjeded  to,  with  fo  great  a 
name  at  their  head.  Many,  I  am  convinced,  will 
think  the  authority  of  this  name  alone  Sufficient  to 
<*rtabliih  their  own  belief  upon,  without  any  farther 
inquiry  at  alL     Many  others  will  imagine  very  little 

Vot.  XU.  Q^  inquiry 
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inquiry  ncceflarv,  and,  though  th^  did  not  intirely 
acquiefcc  in  taKing  his  word,  will  be  eaiily  cajoled 
.with  his  -  reafons,  which,  however  little  they  may 
have  of  fubftance,  have  much  of  the  fpecious  orna- 
merits  of  wit  and  language,  with  all  the  allarements 
of  novelty  both  of  fly le  and  manner;  and,  finally, 
with  an  appearance,  at  leaH,  of  reading  very  iingular 
and  exten(}ve« 

From  which  laft  particular  may  krife  a  third  fort 
very  worthy  of  receiving  fome  affiftance  on  this  occa- 
rijon^  fo(h,  Is  mean;  as  hdve  not  the  leaft  incHnatioa 
-tbhis  lordfhip's  dodrine^,  nor  would,  indeed,  afTent 
to  tb?m  on  the  authority  of  any  man  breathing,  who 
jfiiay  yet  have  wanted  leifure  or  opportunity  f  ufficient 
.  to  provide  theaifelves  with  a  proper  fund  of  know- 
ledge,   to  give  a   ready  anfwer  to  various  afTertions 
.which, will   occur  in  the  works  now  ^ixler  coniidera- 
/tioji,  and  which,  though  they  have  the  worftof  ten- 
dencies, have  in  reality  themftlves  no  bettfer  fupport 
(and  not  always  fo  good  a  one)  than  fome  very  weak 
and  flender  hypothefcs,  and  are  at  other  times  built 
on  the  revival  of  old  chimerical  principles,  which  hare 
been  confuted  and  exploded  long  ago. 

Now,  to  all  thefe  different  conftitutions,  we  fhall 
endeavour  to  apply  our  feveral  antidotes.  And  here, 
luckily  for  jus, -we  are  provided  with  an  argument 
which  muft  moft  efFedually  filence  thofe  who  are  the 
moft  difficult  of  all  pthers  to  be  ufually  dealt  with  in 
the  way  of  reafoning ;  fuch  are  the  perfons  I  men- 
tioned in  the  firft  clafs,  who  believe  from  the  authority 
only,  and  who  have  not  yet,  with  the  fchools,  given 
up  the  irrefiftible  argument  of,  he  Hitofclf  faid  it. 

The  force  of  this  argument,  however,  even  in  the 
tlnys  when  it  flouriihed  mofl,  drew  all  its  ftrength 
-from  a  fuppofition  that,  if  he  himfelf  faid  it,  he  him- 
felf  believed  it :  for,  if  it  could  have  been  proved  of 
Ariftotlc  that^-he  had  aflerted  ^ro  and  con,  and  had, 
with  the  fame  clearnefs,  affirmed  in  one  part  of  his 
works  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  in  another  the  fame 
things  not  to  be,  none  of  his  fcholars  would  have 
known  which  he  believed,,  and  all  others  would,  per- 
haps, have  thought  that  he  had  no  belief  at  allint 
»«:  indeed  any  knowledge  of,  the  matter. 
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If,  therefore,  his  lordfhip  fhall  appear  to  fcav^ 
made  ufe  of  this  duplicity  of  aflertion,  and  that  not  in 
one  or  two,  but  in  many  inftances,  may  we  not  draw 
the  like  canclufions  ?  Luckily,  perhaps,  for  his  lord- 
fhip, we  may  not  be  driven  to  the  fame  abfolute  de- 
gree of  uncertainty  as  muft  have  r^fulted  from  the  cafe 
of  Ariftotle,  as  I  have  put  it  above;  fince  our  noble 
author  hirafelf  feems  to  have  left  us  a  kind  of  cluc^ 
which  will  fufficiently  lead  to  the  difcovery  of  his 
meaning,  and  will  (hew  us,  as  often  as  he  is  pleafed 
to  affert  bqth  fides  of  a  contradi^on,  on  which  fide 
we  are  to  believe*  him. 

And  here  I  (hall  premife  two  cautions  ;  one  of 
which  I  (hall  borrow  from  the  rules  eftablifhed  among 
writers  ;  the  reafonablen efs  of  the  other  I  (hall  endea- 
vour to  evince,  from  ^  rule  given  us  by  one  of  the 
greateft  lawyers  whom  this  kingdom,  ever  bred* 

The  firft  is,  that  of  interpreting  the  fenfe  of  an  au- 
thor with  the  utmoft  candour,  fo  as  not  to  charge  him 
with  any  grofs  and  invidious  meaning,  when  his 
words  -are  fufceptible  of  a  much  more  benign  and  fa- 
vourable fenfe.  , 

The  fecond  is,  the  obfervation  formed  upon  the 
works  of  judge  Littleton  by  lord  chief  jufticc  Col^e  : 
this  is,  that  whenever  that  great  lawyer  is  pleafed  to 
put  down  two  opinions  direftly  contradicting  each 
other,  that  the  latter  opinion  is  always  the  bcft,  and 
always  his  own. 

To  apply  thefe  to  the  pi-efent  purpofe,  I  firfl  of  all 
recommend  to  the  candonr  of  the  reader,  that  when- 
ever he  (hall  find  two  affertions  direftly  contrary  to 
,  each  other  (and  many  fuch  we  do  promife  to  produce 
to  him)  ohe  of  which  direftly  tends  to  take  away  all 
religion  whatever,  and  the  other  as  diredlly  to  efta- 
bliih  natural  religion  at  leafh  that  he  will  be  fo  kind, 
fincc  it  is  impolTible  tha^my  lord  fhoiSld  have  believed 
both,  to  imagine  that  he  rather  believed  the  latter ; 
efpecially  as  this  latter,  from  its  contradidling  the  ap- 
parent purpofe  of  the  author,  appears  to  have  been 
fail  fet  down  ;  and,  confequently,  will  have  my  lord 
Coke's  fanftion  in  favour  of  the  fuperior  authority. 
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LaA]y»  if  it  fliould  ever  happen  that  his  lord(hip*s 
featiments  (hould  be  more  dearJy  exprefied  in  favour 
of  the  worfe  than  of  the  better  do^rine^  we  will  en- 
deavour aJl  that^n  us  lies  to  explain  and  illufb-ate 
thofe  hints  ;  by  which,  we  trud,  he  will  always  affift 
a  careful  and  accdrate  examiner  in  rcfcuing  the  efote- 
ric. purity  of  his  dodrines  from  that  Icfs  amiable  ap- 
pearance in  which  their  exoteric  gaib  reprefents 
them. 

In  (horty  we  doubt  not  bat  to  make  it  appear  as  a 
fa6t  beyond  all  conteft,  that  his  lordfhip  was  in  jeft 
thrbuga  the  whole  work  which  we  have  undertaken 
to  examine.  If  an  inflamed  zealot  ihouldy  in  his 
warmth,  compare  fiich  jefting  to  his  in  the  Pfalmift ; 
or,  if  a  cooler  difpofition  ih*uld  afk^^how  It  was  pof- 
fible  to  jeH  with  matters  of  fuch  importance  ?  I  con« 
(efs  I  have  no  defence  againft  the  acQufation*  npr  can 
rive  any  fatisfadlory  anfvyer  to  the  queiUon.  To  this, 
indeed,  I  could  fay,  and  it  is  all  that  I  could  fay,  that 
my  lord  Bolingbroke  was  a  great  ig;eniuv  f^nt  into  the 
world  for  great  and  aftoniSiing  purpofes...  That  the 
ends,  as  well  as  means,  of  adion  in  fuch  perfpoages, 
.  are  above  the  compreheufion  of  the  vulgar, .  That  his 
life  was  one  fcene  of  the  wonderful  throughout.  That, 
as  the  temporal  happinefs, 
perties  of  Europe,  were  the 
there  could  be  no  fport  fo 

tnent  of  his  advanced  age.  ! 

happinefs  of  all  mankind.  [ 

confervation  of  character,  i 

himfelf,  poflibly  lead  our  g 
preme  Being  in  the  light  oi 

part  of  his  works  which  we  i 

'  fenfitive  inhabitants  of  01 
broke,*   '  like  tho ^ramath  per/bn^f  h^ve  different 

*  characters,  and  arie  applied  to  different  purpofes  of 
f  adion  in  every  fccj^e.  The  feveral  parts  of  Uie  ma- 
^  terial  world,  like  the  machines  of  a  theatre,  were 
'  cbntrived  not  for  the  a£lors,  but  for  the  s^^oa :  and 

*  the  whole/order  at^d  fyftem  of  the  drama  would  be 

^      ^         -••  Vd.V,  p.377. 
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*  difordered  and  fpoilcd,  if  any  alteration  was  made 

*  in  cither.     The  nature  of  every  creature,  his  man- 

*  lier  of  being,  is  adapted  to  his-ftat^  here,  to  the 

*  place  he  is  to  inhabit,  and,  as  we  may  fay,  to  the 

*  part  he  is  to  adl.*  It  hath  been,  J.  think,  too  com- 
mon with  poets  to  aggrandize  their  profeflion  with 
fuch  kind  of  fimilies.^aud  I  have,  fomewhere  in  an 
Englilh  dramatic  writer,  met  with  one  fo  nearly  re r 
lembling  the  above,,, that  his.  lordfliip  might  be  al- 
nioft  fufpe£led  t6  have  read  it  jikewife;  but4uch  con- 
ceits ar6  inconfilient  with  any  (even  tkc  lead)  pretence 
to  philoibphy.     I  recolleft.  Indeed,  a  ilingle  mftance, 

in   the  Writings  of  jordanoBruno/    "^ — *"  * "  "" 

Rome  for  herefy,  or,  if  y/c  believe 

horrid  blafphemy,  the  latter  end.  0 

tury ;  and  who^  from  a.  want  of  a 

between  the  pafil^e  powers  t^f  ma 

power  of  God,  compares  the.  Suprei 

who  hatblklH  td  play^  but  cannot : 

This,  it  mail  be  <bonfefled>  is  g( 

thcr ;  as  much  farther,,  in  reality, 

the  ftage  to  the  orcheftra.     Tn 

mcnt  of  the  Being  fo  nnivcrfally  (A 

men  moft  not  be  allowed  to  ftrip  aay  opinion  of  uni- 

verfality)  acknowledged  to  be  the  caufe  of  all  things, 

whilil  it  founds  fd  ill  in  the  grave  voice  of  reafon,  very 

well  becomes  the  lips  of  a  droll :  for  novelty,  bold- 

nefs,  and  even  abfurdity,  as  they  all  tend  to  furpj-ife, ' 
do  often  give  a  poignancy  to  wit,  and  ferve  to  en- 
hance a  jeft.     This  affords  a  fecond  reafon  why  we 
may  fufpe^  his  lordfhip  was  not  over  ferious  in  the 
work  before  us. 

Thirdly,  That  his  lordfhip  never  thought  proper* 
to  rcvifc  this  performance,  is  a  very  ftrong  argument 
that  he  could  not  be  in  earneft  either  in  believing  him- 
fclf  in  his  own  doftrincs,  or  in  endeavouring  to  im- 
print fuch  a  belief  on  others.  That  he  did  not  in  faft 
revife  his  works  is  manifeft,  from  the  nnmerons  con- 
tradidlions  that  occur  in  them,  and  thefe  often  in  the 
fame  page ;  fo  that,  for  the  moft  part,  they  cottlti  not 
cfcape  the  duljeft  and  bluntefl  degree  of  penetration  i 
forely  we  cannot  impute  fuch  repeated  overfighti  to 
0^3  one 
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«ne  who  hath  Co  expUcitly  afferted*.  That  to  be 
liable  to  contradift  yourfelf,  is  to  be  liable  to  one  of 
the  greateft  of  human  imperfedlions  I  An  author,  in 
the  firft  hurry  of  fetting  down  his  thoughts  on  a  fub- 
jeft  which  warms  him,  may  poffibly,  indeed,  affert 
Iwo  opinions  not  perfcdlly  reconcileable  with  each 
other;  nay,  there  are  fome  writers  from  whom  we 
can  reafonably  expe6l  no  lefs;  fince,  as  Archbifhop 
Tillotfon  obferves,  it  is  hard  to  contradict  truth  and 
nature,  without  contradi£ling  one's- felf.  But  to  ex- 
punge fuch  miilakes  is  the  o£ce  of  revifal  and  cor- 
rection ;  and  therefore,  a  work  in  which  thefe  miftakes 
abound,  is  very  juftly  called  an  incorred  performance. 
As  this  work  therefore  doth>  more  than  any  which  I 
ever  faw,  afford  us  inftances  of  what  his  lordihip  calU 
the  greateil  human  imperfedlion,  charity  ihews  me 
no  more  candid  way  of  accounting  for  them  than  this 
which  I  have  mentioned. 

Laftly,  The  very  form  and  title,  under  which  the 
noble  lord  hath  thought  proper  to  introduce  his  phi- 
lofophy  into  the  world,  is  a  very  ftrong  evidence  of 
the  juttice  of  all  the  foregoing  obfervation^.  We  may 
form,  I  tliink,  one  general  precept  from  the  trite 
&OTy  of  Archimedes :  this  is,  not  to  undertake  anf 
great  work  without  preconcerting  fuch  means  as  may^ 
be  adequate  to  the  execution.  Now  to  turn  the  ma- 
terial world  topfy-turvy,  is  a  projed  fcarce  more  diffi- 
cult in  appearance,  than  to  perform  the  fame  notable 
exploit  in  the  intelleftual.  And  yet  Archimedes 
might  as  judicioufly  have  fixed  his  machine  in  'vacua, 
as  his  lordfhip  hath  chofen  to  argue  againft  the  beil 
eftablifhed  fyfiems  in  the  intellectual  world,  in  frag- 
ments of  eiTays.  This  method,  not  to  mention  the 
indignity  it  offers  to  the  fubjeft  in  difpute,  is  treat- 
ing  the  whole  body  of  the  learned  with  more  fuperci* 
lious  difrefpeCt  than  nature  feems  yet  to  have  quali- 
fied any  member  of  that  body  to  exprefs  towards  the 
reft  of  his  brethren ;  and  which  muft  appear  to  be  ^ 
wonderful,  if  ferious,  in  one  who  expreiles  fo  modeft 
an  opinion  of  his  own  critical  talents  ;  though,  as  to 
his  modefty,  it  muft  indeed  be  confeffed  to  be  fome- 
what  feaibned  with  a  due  mixture  of  contempt. 
•  Eflayt,  p.  i8i, 

V-        I        But 
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But  whatever  may  leflen  the  idea  of  his  lord/hip'» 
modefty,  there  is  only  one  way  to  leflen  that  of  hiy 
abfurdity;  this  is,  to  conclude  that  he  was  in  >eft: 
nay,  there  is  one  way  to  fee  this  abfurdity  in  ait 
amiable  light ;  for  in  fuch  a  light  will  he  appear,  if 
we  fuppofe  that  he  puts  on  the  jack-pudding's  coat 
with  a  noble  view  of  expofing  and  ridiculing  thofe 
pernicious  tenets  which  have  lately  been  propagated 
with  a  zeal  more  difficult  to  be  accounted  for  than  its 
faccefs. 

That  fuch  an  attempt  of  expofing  any  popular 
error  would  always  prove  viftorious,  is,  I  think,  ex- 
tremely probable.  My  Lord  Shaftefbury  hath  beeit 
Uamed  for  faying,  *  That  ridicule  is  one  of  thofe 
'  principal  lights  or  natural  mediums  by  which  things 

*  are  to  be  viewed,  in  order  to  a  thorough  recogni- 

*  tion :  for  that  truth,  it  is  fuppofed,  may  bear  all* 

*  lights  •.'  Perhaps  there  may  be  fome  juftice  in 
this  cenfure,  as  truth  may  by  fuch  a  trial  be  fubjefted 
to  mifrepreientation,  and  become  a  more  eaiy  prey 
to  the  malice  of  its  eneikiies ;  a  flagrant  inllance  of 
which  we  have  in  the  cafe  of  Socrates. 

But  whatever  objeAion  there  may  be  againit  tryin^g 
truth  by  ridicule,  there  can  be  none,  I  apprehend,  of 
iaaldng  ufe  of  its  affiilance  in  expelling  and  banifhin^ 
all  falfhood  and  impofture,  when  once  fairly  conviA- 
cd,  out  of  fociety ;  and  as  this  method  is  for  this 
purpofe  very  unexceptionable,  fo  is  it  generally  the  * 
xnoK  efficacious  that  can  be  invented ;  as  will  appear 
by  fonre  examples  which  will  occur  in  the  courfc  of 
our  comment  on  his  lordihip's  effays,  or  fragments  of 
eflays,  on  ^ich  we  fhall  now  enter  without  further 
preface  or  apology. 

S    R   €    T.       r. 

AND  here,  as  a  proof  that  we  are  as  Iia\>re  to 
be  corrupted  by  our  books  as  by  our  compa- 
Bions,  I  am  in  danger  of  letting  out  With  a  comtra* 
didion.  Nay,  I  muft  yet  venture  to  do  this  in  fome^ 
degree  with  my  eyes  open,  and  nlulb  lay  my  defenco 

^  Way  on  d^e  £uUom  ol  «dt  aad  liiiiiioor^art  L  k€tk  h 
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on  a  difliodiioQ  rather  too  niccy  and  which  relies  too 

Biach  00  the  candoar  of  my  reader. 

The  truth  is,  oor  noble  author's  chief  ftrength  ties 
in  that  very  circumilance  which  I  have  4>efore  aiTert- 
ed  to  be  of  itfelf  aloae  a  fufficient  argument  of  his 
weaknefs ;  whereas  on  the  contrary  hi»  manner  affords 
fach  a  protedioQ  to  his  aaatterr  that  if  he  had  de- 
figned  to  referve  to '  himfelf  the  fole  privilege  of  an- 
fwering  hit  own  dodrine,  he  could  not  have  invented 
a  more  ingenious  or  cflReAual  contrivance.  It  hath 
been  alledged  as  a  good  reafon  for  not  aniwerine 
certain  books^  that  one  mnft  be  obliged  iirft  (6  read 
them  ;  but  furely  we  (hall  find  few  men  ^' very  cha- 
ritable, or  fo  much  oor  friends,  to  give  them  order 
and  method  with  a  view  only  df  com|Himenting  them 
with  an  anfwer. 

This,  however,  I  attempted,  though  1  &^n  with 
no  great  fuccefs;  and  that  A6t  fo  niuc^,  I  appre* 
hend,  from  want  of  fufficient  matter  to  make  but  fuch 
colourable  {y&tms  ^i  may  b«  expend  in  Aich  a  wri- 
ter, as  from  a  certain  davk^  cautious,  and  lopfe  man- 
ner of  ezpreflin^  his  featiments,  which  moft  arife 
cither  from  a  writer's  defire  of  not  being  verv  eaiily 
explained,  or  ^m  an  inciipacity  ^f  making  niinfelf 
very  clearly  underilood;  The  dignities '^iifing  to 
the  commentator  on  thefe  fragments^  Will  appear  to 
be  aflignable  only  to  the  fdrmer  cauie:  for  a  very 
indifferent  reader  will  be  feldom  at  a  lofs  in  compre- 
hending his  lordihip  in  his  own  works  $  but  to  tranf- 
fer  hisoodrines  with  their  authority  (i.  e.  the  ip/i  dixit 
of  the  f uthor)  into  another  work,  is  often  very  diffi- 
cult, and  without  long  quotations,  too  apt  to  tire  the 
reader,  impoflible.  In  this  light  a  very  fine  thought 
of  Mr.  Pope's  occurs  to  i»y  memory : 

*'  Tho*  index-learning  turns  no  ftudent  pale, 
'  *'  It  htlds  the  eel  of  Icience  by  the  tail." 

The  beft  way  then  of  proceeding  with  (b  flippery  a 
teafoner ;  the  only  way,  indeed,  in  winch  I  fee  any 
poflibility  of  proceeding  with  him,  is  firft  to  lay  down 
ioxat  general  rules,  all  of  which  will  hereafter  be 
proved  out  of  hu  writings,  and  ihen  jiurfuing  him 
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chapter  by  chapter,  to  extradl  the  fevcral  proofs,  how- 
ever fcattefcd  and  difperfed,  which  tend  to  edabliih 
i»oth  parts  of  the  contradidions,  which  I  fliall  now  f^ 
down. 

Our  noble  author  fets  out  in  his  firft  fedtion,  with  a 
fly  iniinuation,  that  it  is  poflible  for  the  graveft  of  phi- 
lofophers  on  the  graveft  of  fubjefts,  to  advance  pro- 
portions in  jeft.  *  It  is  more  probable,  fays  Lord 
i' ,  *  and  it  is  more  candid  to  believe,  that  this 

*  philofopher  (Defcartes)  was  in  earneft^  than  that  he 
was  in  jeft,  when  he  advanced  this  proportion  •,* 
concerning  the  immutability  and  eternity  of  certain  matbe" 
nuLtical  truths.  1  will  add,  that  I  believe  that  an  idea 
of  fuch  jefting  bad  never  any  footing  in  a  human 
head,  till  it  firft  found  admiftion  into  that  of  this  noble 
lord. 

In  the  fame  (e^ioti  ^s  lordfhip  proceeds  thus: 
'  The  antients  thought  matter  eternal,  and  a/Turned 

*  that  the  Demiurgus,  or  Divine  ArchitcA,  compofed 

*  the  frame  of  the  world  with  materials  which  were 

*  ready  prepared,  and  independently  on  him,   in  a 

*  confufed  chaos.  Much  in  the  fame  manner  fuch 
'  metaphyficiaos  as  the  learned  Cudworth  have  ima* 

*  gined  a  fort  of  intelledlual  chaos,  a  chaos  of  eter- 
'  nal  ideas,  of  incorporeal  eftences,  independent  on 

*  God,   felf-exiftent,   and  therefore  coeval  with  the 

*  Supreme  Being,  and  therefore  anterior  to  all  other 

*  natures.     In  this  intelledlual  chao^God  fees,  and 

*  man  muft  endeavour  to  fee,  the  natures,  the  real 
'  eftences  x>f  things  :   and  thus  the  foundations  of  mo- 

*  rality  are  laid  higher  than  the  exiftence  of  any  mo- 

*  ral  agents,  before  there  was  any  fyftem  of  being 

<  from  which  the  obligations  to  it  could  refult,  or 

*  to  which  they  could  be  applied :  juft  as  the  fame 

*  philofophers    fuppofe    the    incorporeal    efTences  of 

<  white  and  black  to  have  exifted  when  there  was  no 

*  fuch  thing  as  colour,   and   rhofe  of  a  fquare  and 

*  circle,  when  there  was  neither  form  nor  figure  f  *• 
Here  1  am  afraid  the  learned  peer  hath  gone  no 

farther  for  his  erudition  than  the  firft  or  fecpnd  pages 

of  Ovid's  Metamorphofts :   for  could  he  be  recalled 

*  EiTayf,  page  4.  -f  Ibid,  page  6. 
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from  ^e  dead,  contrary  to  His  own  do£lrine,  as  lit 
hath  recalled  Defcartes,  and  were  afkcd  whom  he 
meant  by  the  antients,  he  could  not  certainly  anfwer 
in  general,  the  anticnt  philofophers>  for  then  the 
-whole  tribe  of  atheifls  would  be  ready  to  teftify  againft 
him.  If  he  fhould  anfwer,  that  he  meant  the  antient 
theifts  only,  and  lefs  he  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  mean  by 
thofe  who  are  well-bred  enough  to  Aippofe  he  meant 
any  thing,  he  will  be  far  from  finding  even  among 
thefe  ^an  univerfal  concurrence  with  his  opinion. 
Thales,  the  chief  of  the  Greciaii  f^g^s^  and  who  is 
faid  to  have  firft  turned  his  thoughts  to  phyfiological 
enquiries,  affirmed  the  independent  pre-exiftence  of 
God  from  all  eternity.  The  words  of  Laertius  are 
remarkable,  and  I  will  render  them^  With  the  moft 
.literal  exadnefs  in  my  power.  He  afferted,  fays  Laer- 
tius, '  That  GTod  was  the  oldeft  of  all  beings,  for  be 

*  exided  loithouf  a pr envious  caufe  vlyzih  in  the  waf 

*  OF  GENERATION  ;     that    the    world  was   the  moft 

*  beautiful, of  all  things;    for  it  ^Mas  created  Br 

*  God,  &c.  *'.  This  notion  of  the  creation,  Ariftotle 
.tells  us,  was  agreeable  to  the  concurrent  voice  of  all 
.antiquity;    *  All,  fays  he,  ^  afTert  the  creation  of  the 

*  world  ;  but  they  differ  in  this,  that  fome  will  have 
.*  the  world  fufceptible  of  difTolution,   which  others 

*  denyf.'  On  this  occafion  Ariftotle  names  Empe- 
docles  <and  H«aclitU8,  but,  which  is  fomewhat  re- 
markable, never  mentions  7'hales.  The  opinion  itfelf 
is  oppofed  by  the  Stagirite  ;  and  this  oppofitipn  he 
was  forced  to  maintain,  or  he  mud  have  given  up 
th«  eternity  of  the  world,  which  he  ytxy  ^yjL^X'j  afferts 
to  be  inconfirtent  with  any  idea  pf  its  creatioq.  But 
we  will  difmifs  the  ancients  from  the  bar,  and  fee 
how  his  lord{h,ip  will  fupport  his  arraignment  of  the 
moderns.  The  charge  againft  them  is,  that  they  have 
holden  certain  ideas,  or  incorporeal  effences,  to  be 
felf-exiftent.  Concerning  thefe  dodrines  his  lordihip 
thus  harangues  in  the  very  fame  page  J,  Mr.  Locke 

*.Diog.  Laert.  lib.  x.  fe£t.  35.  wrbere  I  fubmit  to  the  Uarnei 
reader  the  conftru^iion  he  will  obferve  I  have  given  to  the  different 
import  of  thofe  terms  et^ir^iToi'  and  4roi»/x«j  the  firft  of  which 
jn»'^  be  confidered  as^  qttalified,  the  latter  as  an  abfolute  caufe. 

4  Ariftot.  Pc  calo,  lib,  i.  cap,  10.  J  Eflay,  page  6. 
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cfcferves,  how  impoffible  '  it  is  for  us  to  conceive  ccr- 

*  tain  rektions,  habitudes  and  connexions,  viiibly 
'  included  in  fome  of  our  ideas,  to  be  feparable  from 
'  them  even  by  infinite  power.*   Lee  us  obferve,  on 

*  til  is  occaiioa,  how  impolfible,  or,  at  leaft,  how  ex- 
■*  tremely  difficult,  it  is  for  us  to  fepa^-ate  tl^e  idea  of 

*  erernirv  from  certain  moral  and  mathematical  truths, 

*  as  well  as  from  fuch  as  are  called  neceflary,  apd  arc 
^  feif-eviUent  on  one  hand :    and,  on  the  other,  how 

*  imp  )ffible  it  is  to  conceive  that  truths  fhould  cxift 

*  bofoje  the  things  to  which  they  are  relative  ;  or  par- 
-*  tkuiar  natures  and  effences,  before  the  fyftem  of 
**  unlverral  nature,  and  when  there  was  no  being  but 
"'  the  lUfjer-eiTential  Being*.* 

If  I  had  any  inclination  to  cavil,  I  might,  with 
truth,  afiert  that  no  fuch  paiTage  is  to  Ije  found  in  Mu 
Locke.     His  words  are:    *  In  fome  of  our  ideas  there 

*  are  certain  relations,  habitudes,  and  connexions, 
'{q  vifibly  included  in  the  nature  of  the  ideas  them- 
'  felves,  that  we  cannot  conceive  them  feparable  from 

*  them  by  any  power  whatfoever  *  *.  It  may  be  anfwer- 
«d,  perhaps,  that  the  violence  is  done  rather  to  the 
expreilion,  than  to  the  meaning,  of  this  truly  great 
man  ;  but  if  I  (hould  candidly  admit  that  he  feems, 
from  the  immediate  context,  to  mean  no  lefs  (1  fay, 
feems  to  mean :  for,  whoever  will  carefully  compare 
what  is  faid  in  another  part  of  the  fame  bOokf ,  of  the 
©owirs  of  the  mind  in  forming  the  archetypes  of 
i/ts  complex  ideas  of  mixed  modes,  may  poflibly  think 
he  fees  fuflicient  reafon  for  refolving  what  is  here 
afrirmed  of  arbitrary  (not  infinite)  power,  into  the 
human  mind  only).  I  may  yet  reply,  that  fuch  a 
violence  even  to  the  expreffion  of  fuch  a  writer  on 
fuch  a  fubjed,  is  by  no  means  void  of  blame,  nor 
cveii  of  fufpicion,  when  it  is  left  without  a  reference 
to  conceal  iifelf  in  a  large  fojio,  where  it  will  not  be 
eafily  deteded  by  any  but  thofe  who  are  pretty  fami- 
liarly acquainted  with  the  original. 

But  it  is  time  to  clofe  this  article,  which,  1  think, 
feems  to  eUablifti  contradidion   the  firft:    for  under 

•  Effay  on  Haman  Underftanding,  1.  i?.  cap.  3,  ^  29. 
'*  JLocke*8  Eflay,  h  iii  cap.  31. 
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what  other  term  ihall  we  range  the  arguing /r^  and 
con  in  the  fame  breath  :  for  wncre  is  the  force  of  the 
accafation,  or,  as  a  lawyer  would  call  it,  the  gift  of 
the  indictment,  againft  poor  Cudworth  ?  is  it  not  (to 
ufe  my  lord's  own  phrafe)  '  the  laying  the  foundations 

*  of  morality  higher  than  the  exiftencc  of  any  moral 

*  agents  ?  *  And  what  fays  my  lord  to  enforce  the 
charge  ?  Why,  truly,  he  alledges  in  defence  of  the 
accufed,  that  it  was  impoflible  for  him  to  have  done, 
otherwife,  and  produces  the  authority  of  Mr.  Locke 
to  confirm  this  impofiibility. 

The  generofity  of  this  fudden  tranfition  from  ac- 
cafcr  to  advocate  would  convince  all  men  on  which 
fide  his  lord  (hip  had  here  delivered  his  real  fenti- 
ment^,  was  it  not  fomewhat  controled  by  his  having 
concealed  from  his  readers,  that  the  philofopher  a 
little  afterwards,  in  the  fame  book*,  hath  endea- 
voured to  prove,  and,  I  thiqk,  adually  hath  proved, 
that  there  is  no  abfurdity  in  what  my  lord  BoKngbroke 
•  objedls,  provided  the  doclrine  be  rightly  underftood,  ^ 
fo  as  not  to  eftablilh  innate  principles.  That  the 
actual  exigence  of  the  fubjetts  of  mathematical  or  mo- 
ral ideas  Is  not  the  lead  neccfTary  to  give  us  a  fufficient 
evidence  of  the  neceffity  of  thofe  ideas ;  and  that,  in 
the  difputes  of  the  mathematician  as  well  as  of  the 
moraliit,  the  exiftence  of  the  fubj eft- matter  is  rarely 
called  in  queilion  ;  nor  is  it  more  neceffary  to  their  de- 
mondrations  and  conclufions,  than  it  would  be  to 
prove  the  truth  of  Tully's  Offices,  to  ihew  that  there 
was  fome  man  who  lived  up  to  that  ideaofperfeft 
goodncfs,  of  which  Tully  hath  given  us  a  pattern. 
There  is  fomewhat  very  myfterious  in  all  this ;  but 
we  have  not  promifed  to  explain  cdntradidions  far- 
ther than  by  Jiewing  to  which  fide  his  lord(hip*s  au- 
rhority  feeras  to  incline.  And  furely  it  is  better  to 
decide  in  favour  of  poflibility,  and  to  lay  the  founda« 
tions  of  morality  too  high,  than  to  give  it  no  founda 
tion  at  all. 

De/unt  catera. 

•  Lockc*s  Effays,  Lib.  iv.  cip.  9.^52^ 
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T  was  not  according  to  his 
own  wish  that  he  had  been 
retired  on  a  pension.  Aware 
of  the  same  virile  strength 
in  his  tough  old  body  that 
he  had  had  at  forty,  he  could 
see  no  reason  why  his  services  to  the  road 
were  not  as  valuable  as  those  of  many  of  the 
younger  men;  for  his  hands  were  as  steady, 
his  eyes  as  bright,  and  his  back  as  straight 
as  theirs.  One  of  the  causes,  however,  of  a 
youthful  spirit  in  a  body  old  only  in  years 
was  a  cheerful  acquiescence  in  the  decrees  of 
Fate;  none  of  his  effectiveness  had  been  wast- 
ed in  rebellion.  So  that  is  how  it  came  about 
that  this  sturdy  old  veteran  of  the  road.  Big 
Jim  Martin,  as  the  boys  called  him,  settled 
down  in  his  tiny  cottage,  filling  his  days  with 
womanish  tasks,  his  evenings  with  pipe,  paper, 
and  posies.  He  kept  himself  sweet  and  cheer- 
ful through  it  all,  for  of  such  was  the  nature 
of  his  gentle  philosophy.  It  was  a  busy 
enough  life,  but  would  have  been  a  lonely  one, 
undoubtedly,  to  this  man  deprived  of  the 
work  he  loved,  had  it  not  been  for  the  human 
touch  lent  by  the  presence  of  the  little  old 
neighbor  across  the  way. 
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Every  morning  he  came  out  upon  his 
porch,  directly  after  breakfast,  to  sprinkle 
the  plants  in  his  porch-boxes.  If  she  was 
there,  already  busy  at  a  similar  task,  he  went 
back  to  his  breakfast  pots  and  pans,  brisk 
and  satisfied,  after  a  few  observations  and 
the  performance  of  his  pleasant  duty.  But 
if  she  had  not  yet  appeared,  every  device  of 
a  rather  slow  wit  was  brought  into  play  to 
keep  him  lingering  there. 

She  always  appeared  sooner  or  later,  with 
watering  pot  and  pruning  shears,  coming 
gayly  as  to  a  welcome  task.  He  wondered 
long  why  so  blithe  a  beginning  should  have 
so  doleful  an  ending.  If  he  lingered  until 
the  ministrations  were  over,  he  invariably 
saw  a  look  of  gloom  settle  down  on  the  face 
meant  only  for  smiles  and  sweetness,  and 
her  unwillingness  to  return  to  the  house  was 
evident,  even  to  Big  Jim's  perceptions. 

What  could  it  mean?  It  came  to  be  re- 
peated so  often,  this  little  pantomime  of  self- 
revelation,  that  finally  he  linked  it  with  a 
small  and  apparently  insignificant  incident, 
and,  by  one  of  those  leaps  for  which  his 
womanish  work  and  lonely  life  may  have 
prepared  him,  jumped  to  his  own  conclusion. 
His  small  divinity  across  the  way  hated  her 
housework.  He  saw  her  step  forth  one  day 
gayly  clad,  holding  her  airy  skirts  high  as 
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she  crossed  the  dusty  street.  Out  from  be- 
neath her  dress  peeped  a  pair  of  very  shabby 
shoes.  From  that  moment  she  and  the  house 
that  sheltered  her  looked  alike  to  him — ^jaunty 
as  to  exterior,  but  run  down  at  heel.  The 
luxuries  of  life  were  her  necessities,  the  back 
yard  and  kitchen  might  go  neglected  in  favor 
of  the  porch-boxes,  as  the  more  graceful  way 
of  dealing  with  the  situation,  while  she 
reached  out  with  tiny,  tremulous  hands  for 
the  fleeting  pleasures  of  life. 

His  heart  went  out  to  her,  and  this  gentle, 
gruff  old  knight  ofthe  middle  class  longed  to 
go  forth  and  do  battle,  for  her  dear  sake, 
with  every  smutty  pot  and  pan,  every  de- 
tested hole  and  comer. 

He  had  already  learned  that  her  name  was 
Mrs.  Randolph  and  that  she  was  a  Southern- 
er. Now  he  watched  from  behind  his  paper 
with  more  personal  interest,  for  he  felt  that 
he  understood.  She  looked  as  though  born 
to  receive  service  by  right  of  her  dainty, 
aristocratic  helplessness,  and  could  the  bash- 
ful man  have  but  seen  a  way  he  would  have 
gone  forthwith  and  offered  his  homage. 

They  never  spoke.  She  seemed  like  a 
queen,  with  her  little  fine-lady  ways,  so 
different  from  the  practical  prudence  of  the 
women  of  his  own  class.  The  delightful 
novelty   of   an    irresponsibility    that    could 
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allow  her  to  sit  down,  in  the  midst  of  con- 
fusion and  untidiness,  to  devise  some  airy 
nothing  for  her  own  adornment,  attracted 
him,  since  his  previous  experience  had  led 
him  to  suppose  that  the  nice  ones  all  con- 
sidered cleanliness  of  supreme  importance, 
and  beauty  merely  secondary,  if  not  an 
actual  temptation  and  snare. 

Of  course  he  planned  hundreds  of  devices 
for  approaching  her,  but  if  she  so  much  as 
looked  at  him  he  retired  precipitately  be- 
hind his  shelter.  It  would  have  been  so  easy 
had  he  but  known  that  this  homage  paid  to 
her  attractiveness  was  as  the  breath  of  life  to 
her.  Neither  knew  of  the  desire  of  the  other, 
but  little  by  little  both  came  to  live  just  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  bright  summer  out 
of  doors,  ^ach  before  an  audience  of  one,  sat- 
isfying the  social  instinct  in  this  silent  fashion. 

Only  a  great  pity  or  a  great  love  can  sweep 
down  all  barriers  of  class.  Suddenly,  one 
day,  without  warning  came  the  motive  which 
was  needed  to  spur  his  unreadiness  into  ac- 
tion. He  saw  it  all  from  behind  his  paper. 
There  was  the  letter,  greeted  with  a  happy 
flutter  of  anticipation,  the  start  of  surprise, 
the  dead  calm  of  despair. 

He  rose  from  his  chair,  and,  with  entire 
absence   of  self-consciousness,   strode   man- 
fully across  the  street.     Stopping  at  the  foot 
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of  the  steps,  he  said  with  gentle  gruffness: 

"I  thought  if  you  didn^t  mind,  I  'd  straight- 
en out  those  things  in  the  back  yard.  I  see 
your  man  has  neglected  them." 

The  state  of  disrepair  of  the  whole  place 
had  weighed  rather  heavily  on  his  mind,  and 
in  this  crisis  furnished  the  most  natural 
means  of  approach.  He  ignored  her  help- 
lessness and  distress,  and  assumed  her  right 
to  command  service,  with  a  tact  that  revealed 
the  true  chivalry  of  his  knightly  soul. 

**0h,  you're  so  kind!"  she  said,  breathless 
with  her  effort  to  cover  all  signs  of  emotion. 
** Won't  you  come  up  and  sit  down?" 

His  kindness  for  the  moment  obscured  her 
pain,  but,  when  he  was  seated,  nothing  loath 
to  take  advantage  of  her  graciousness,  recol- 
lection brought  back  her  trouble,  drawing 
downward  the  corners  of  her  mouth,  and 
sending  big  tears  to  her  bright  eyes. 

**You're  so  kind,"  she  repeated,  "but  it 
will  not  be  of  any  use  now, —  to  do  things  to 
the  yard,  I  mean.  I  was  only  living  in  the 
house  till  he  could  sell  it,  and  now  he  has." 

Her  caller  gave  a  sympathetic  cluck  with 
his  tongue.  He  had  not  a  very  clear  idea  of 
the  trouble  yet;  but  he  had  every  intention 
of  staying  until  it  was  all  quite  plain.  With 
an  air  of  permanence  he  settled  into  a  chair. 

"It  isn't  much  of  a  house  to  feel  so  badly 
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about,  is  it?"  she  asked.  "But  with  my 
little  income  I  got  along  nicely,  rent-free  as 
I  have  been." 

"And  have  you  nobody  to  live  with?"  he 
asked. 

Months  of  observation  had  prepared  his 
mind  for  this  moment.  He  began  to  tingle 
all  over.  Something  was  certainly  about  to 
happen  to  him. 

"  Oh,  la,  yes  suh !  Loads  of  kinfolks !  I  Ve 
lived  with  them  all  in  turn  since  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph died,  but  their  lives  are  quite  full  with- 
out me.  I  don't  mean,  of  course,  that  they 
didn't  make  me  welcome,  for  they've  all 
been  more  than  kind." 

He  could  very  well  imagine  that  her  charm 
had  beguiled  even  the  most  unready  to  a 
graciousness  that  would  leave  her  with  the 
impression  of  a  balance  of  credit  upon  her 
side;  and  yet  his  heart  went  out  to  her  at  the 
idea  of  constantly  living  as  a  fringe  to  the 
fabric  of  other  people's  families. 

"I  tried  to  be  companion  to  a  lady  once," 
she  resumed,  her  mouth  going  up  now  in  un- 
expected mirth.  "But  what  you  reckon  she 
wanted  me  to  do  ?  I  was  supposed  to  arrange 
for  journeys,  check  baggage  and  such  things, 
just  like  a  man,  when  I  can't  even  keep  track 
of  my  own  things  if  I  travel." 

Her  enjoyment  of  the  incongruity  of  it 
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rippled  out  in  irresponsible  laughter,  and  he 
grinned  in  sympathy. 

"Then  a  letter  came  from  Cousin  Charlie/*, 
she  resumed,  sobering  again  suddenly,  "say- 
ing that  I  could  live  here.  The  last  of  the 
lovely  old  things  Mr.  Randolph  and  I  had 
were  being  stored  in  different  bams  and 
attics,  and  getting  them  together  again  was 
like  bringing  home  a  scattered  family,  though 
to  be  sure,'*  she  added  with  childlike  honesty, 
"I  don't  love  to  work  over  them,  now  Fve 
got  them." 

A  little  idea  in  the  background  of  his  mind 
was  beginning  to  put  on  definite  form. 

"And  now,'*  she  went  on,  "I've  got  to  go, 
and  be  adrift  again." 

She  tried  to  smile  brightly  at  him,  but  in- 
stead the  big  tears  welled  over  and  fell  down 
the  pretty,  soft  old  cheeks. 

"My  house  is  big  enough  for  two,"  he 
blurted. 

It  was  out  now  and  his  heart  pumped  like 
a  boy's.  Suppose  she  should  take  offense! 
She  was  so  absorbed  that  she  did  not  even 
comprehend.  Drawing  a  deep  breath  he 
tried  again.  "My  house  is  big  enough  for 
two,"  he  repeated. 

"Oh!"  sj^e  breathed,  and  then  again,  "oh!" 
The  soft  old  cheeks  flushed  prettily.  Here 
was  the  homage  she  was  used  to,  the  kindness 
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she  hungered  for, — perhaps,  even,  the  love  she 
thought  was  past  for  her  forever. 

The  soft  Hps  parted  in  incredulity.  He 
was  emboldened  by  her  wonder,  in  which 
was  no  hint  of  repulse. 

"It  isn't  so  very  nice,  but  it  would  be  yours 
and  it  need  never  be  sold." 

"Oh,  do  you  mean  it?  Are  you  sure  you 
want  me?*'  She  clasped  her  tiny  hands. 
"You  are  very  kind." 

Kind!  And  he  had  been  so  frightened. 
She  wasn't  sure  that  he  wanted  her!  He  felt 
like  a  boy.  He  wanted  to  blurt  out  in- 
coherent words,  but  could  only  gulp  and 
seize  the  gracious,  queenly  hand  she  now  held 
out,  pressing  it  in  his  great,  rough  paw  with 
painful  intensity.  It  was  evidence  of  her 
tact,  as  well  as  of  her  hunger  for  love,  that 
she  could  be  swallowed  up  thus  in  his  cum- 
bersome adoration,  and  not  wince  or  even 
notice  how  her  fingers  were  being  crushed. 
His  reflected  joy  gladdened  and  warmed  her 
through  and  through,  while  he  tingled  all 
over  with  the  thought  that  this  dainty  lady 
might  be  his  to  care  for,  to  worship,  to  protect 
from  the  roughness  and  loneliness  of  life. 

Both  hands  went  out  to  him  in  glad,  grate- 
ful acquiescence  in  this  new  and  wonderful 
arrangement. 

Standing  there  hand  in  hand,  irradiated 
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by  new  hope,  they  tried  to  realize  that  Fate 
was  fashioning,  out  of  the  apparently  useless 
bits  of  wreckage  from  their  lives,  a  new 
structure,  frail  and  slight,  to  be  sure,  but,  in 
their  eyes,  quite  satisfying  and  perfect. 
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Youth  endedy  I  shall  try 
My  gain  or  loss  thereby; 
Leave  the  fire  ashes ^  what  survives  is  gold, 

JS  the  day  drew  to  a  close,  the 
mood  that  had  been  possess- 
ing Elinor  Brooke  all  day 
drove  her  to  roaming  as 
restlessly  as  a  girl  up  and 
down  in  her  beautiful  rooms. 
She  had  tried  in  vain  by  one  little  device  after 
another  to  regain  her  usual  composure;  but 
at  last  she  yielded  herself  up  reluctantly  to 
the  thoughts  that  would  pursue  her,  and 
took  again  from  her  desk  the  letter  which 
she  had  thrust  there  after  a  first  hasty  read- 
ing. It  began  without  formal  address  and 
ended  with  equal  abruptness: 

"On  my  way  to  New  York  to  catch  my  steamer 
for  Europe,  I  am  going  to  stop  in  Brockton  for  a 
few  hours.  If  you  prefer  not  to  see  me  at  half- 
past  eight  on  the  night  of  the  fifteenth,  I  shall 
accept  your  servant's  statement  that  you  are  not 
at  home,  and  shall  understand." 

It  was  shorn  as  bare  of  embellishments 
as  was  her  knowledge  of  his  life  since 
their  parting.  Perhaps  it  was  this  lack  of 
picturesqueness,  this  abrupt  simplicity,  seem- 
ing to  indicate  in  him  some  characteristics 
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her  character,  and  now  acted  as  a  physical 
support,  reminding  her  of  the  self-possession 
that  she  had  achieved,  the  finish  of  her  self- 
command. 

When  the  door  opened  she  left  the  fire- 
place and  moved  half-way  across  the  room, 
holding  out  her  hand  to  greet  him  without 
the  least  sign  of  perturbation.  He  was  not 
much  changed.  She  saw  it  in  a  moment,  but 
gave  no  sign.  By  the  widening  of  his  eyes, 
she  knew  that  he  was  startled  at  her  trans- 
formation, and  this  assurance  was  all  that 
she  needed  to  put  her  entirely  at  her  ease. 

All  the  preliminaries  were  over,  the  civil 
questions  and  absent  answers  concerning  his 
voyage,  its  probable  duration,  and  its  more 
or  less  indefinite  itinerary.  Through  it, 
each  was  reading  the  other;  she  unobtrusive- 
ly, with  the  appearance  of  seeing  not,  as  is 
a  woman's  way;  and  he  with  a  man's  frank 
stare.  To  say  he  was  surprised  would  hardly 
convey  an  impression  of  his  state  of  mind. 
The  perfecting  of  this  gracious  womanhood 
was  not  a  surprising  thing;  but  he  did  not 
know  of  the  years  of  careful  culture  required 
to  do  it,  and  the  transformation  seemed  to 
him  little  short  of  miraculous. 

In  him,  the  changes,  though  not  so  marked, 
suggested  something  a  little  painful.  He 
seemed  smaller  than  she  remembered  him, 
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and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  fire,  withdrawing 
his  attention  from  anything  disconcerting  in 
his  present  situation. 

"Harriet  and  I  lived  a  peaceful  life  to- 
gether for  sixteen  years  in  Westbrooke.  Last 
year  she  died.  Our  boy  is  away  at  board- 
ing-school, and  I  am  on  my  way  to  pick  him 
up  and  take  him  to  Europe  with  me." 

This  was  evidently  only  the  preface  of  the 
story  he  had  come  to  tell  her.  Having  re- 
lieved himself  of  it,  he  looked  moodily  into 
the  fire  and  began  again. 

"Harriet  was  Scotch,  you  know,  with  all 
the  Scotch  characteristics.  Why  she  ever 
married  me,  I  do  not  know.  We  met  at  the 
house  of  a  mutual  friend.  I  was  in  the  hey- 
day of  my  belief  in  myself  and  my  destiny, 
and  I  suppose  my  egotism  impressed  her  at 
the  psychological  moment,  so  that  she  yielded 
to  the  one  romantic  impulse  of  her  life,  and 
married  me.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind, 
now,  that  the  glamour  of  her  father's  wealth 
and  importance  helped  to  carry  me  off  my 
feet." 

He  seemed  determined  to  spare  nothing, 
though  nowhere,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  his  story,  could  Elinor  challenge  his 
delicacy;  at  no  time  was  she  repelled  by  a 
feeling  that  he  was  consciously  appealing  to 
her  sympathy. 
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"You  see,"  he  continued,  "I  thought  there 
lay  before  me  the  chance  to  do  something  in 
the  world;  and  to  do  myself  justice,  there  was 
nothing  lacking  in  my  enthusiasm,  at  least. 
Of  course,  they  made  a  place  for  me  in  the 
business;  but  it  was  not  long  before  I  realized 
that  Harriet's  father  had  looked  on  me  from 
the  first  with  a  Scotchman 's  ready  suspicion, 
and  that,  as  far  as  my  importance  in  life 
went,  I  was  a  minus  quantity.  He  felt  that 
Harriet  had  not  done  so  well  for  herself  as  he 
could  have  done  for  her;  and  I  am  not  sure 
but  that  gradually  she  herself  grew  to  be  of 
the  same  opinion.  It  dawned  upon  me,  little 
by  little,  that  what  my  relation  to  them  was 
in  the  beginning,  it  would  remain  until  the 
end  of  the  chapter.  It  seemed  to  me  that, 
with  this  realization,  I  died, — that  is,  my  old 
self  died,  the  old  egotistical,  self-centered 
self, — and  I  realized  exactly  what  I  had  done 
with  my  life.  I  had  lost  your  ardent, 
idealistic  love,  and  had  gained  the  privilege  of 
eating  the  bread  of  comfort  with  people  who 
did  not  understand,  and  of  being  a  nonenity 
while  I  did  it." 

Elinor  started  uneasily;  but  he  did  not 
look  up,  and  she  settled  into  her  former 
immobility,  while  he  pushed  on,  as  though  to 
allow  her  no  time  to  form  an  impression. 

"I  had  never  loved  you.  I  was  incapable 
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of  loving  anything  except  myself;  but  I  knew 
that  neither  did  I  love  Harriet.  I  was  guilty 
of  no  wrong  to  her  in  this  thought,  for  I  kept 
on  giving  her  all  that  I  had  ever  given,  and 
all  that  she  wanted — the  courteous  attention 
of  a  conventional  husband.  When  a  full 
realization  came  to  me  of  what  I  had  done 
to  you  —  and  to  myself — I  took  a  dogged 
sort  of  pleasure  in  fulfilling  to  the  minutest 
detail  all  the  obligations  of  my  life;  but,  in 
the  strict  privacy  of  my  own  soul,  I  suffered 
through  my  awakened  love  for  you  all  the 
pangs  I  imagined  you  might  have  borne  on 
my  account.  I  would  not  allow  myself  even 
the  pleasure  of  inquiring  about  you. 

"It  was  always  a  bitter  disappointment, 
which  I  bore  as  an  acceptable  penance,  that 
neither  Harriet  nor  her  father  ever  suspected 
my  ambitions  toward  the  business,  any  more 
than  they  did  this  inner  life  I  lived  with 
you." 

He  paused  a  moment  and  glanced  at  the 
quiet  figure  before  the  fire.  She  seemed,  in 
her  statuesque  composure,  as  remote  as  she 
had  always  been  in  his  dreams  of  her. 

"Five  years  ago,"  he  resumed,  "her  father 
died,  and  I  awoke.  Now,  I  thought,  my 
chance  had  come.  I  had  learned  so  much  of 
the  business  in  those  years  of  silent  applica- 
tion that  I  thought  surely  I  could  be  of  help 
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to  Harriet,  who  was  really  now  at  the  head 
of  the  great  concern.  But  her  grasp  on  the 
business  was  so  strong,  her  knowledge  of  it 
so  exact,  and  the  organization  so  complete, 
that  here  again  I  was  needed  only  to  fill  my 
little  niche.  However,  interest  in  the  busi- 
ness itself  carried  me  on,  and  I  took  pains  to 
learn  it  from  the  foundation  up,  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  mastering  something.  When  she  died 
last  year,  and  the  first  shock  of  interruption 
to  our  well-ordered  life  had  subsided,  hope 
sprang  anew  in  me.  Possibly  even  at  forty- 
three,  I  might  become  something  more  than 
a  follower.  All  idea  of  that  was  soon  at  an 
end,  however,  killed  by  the  conditions  of 
Harriet's  will." 

He  went  on  more  slowly  after  that,  trying 
evidently  to  be  scrupulously  just  to  the 
situation. 

"It  is  a  marvel  that  two  people  could  live 
such  a  faultlessly  conventional  life,  and  never 
touch  each  other's  souls.  I  think  she  had 
never  been  conscious  of  any  lack  in  our  rela- 
tion, and  that  she  honestly  never  thought 
she  was  excluding  me  from  the  opportunity 
I  longed  for.  The  property  is  all  left  very 
carefully  in  trust  for  the  boy,  and  I  have 
come  out  of  that  life  without  even  the  satis- 
faction of  some  heroic  sacrifice,  with  an  ample 
income,  and  no  impress  left  behind  me." 
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He  had  risen  at  the  close  of  these  words, 
but  stood  looking  into  the  fire  as  though  he 
had  forgotten  her.  This  task  he  had  set 
himself  was  in  the  nature  of  a  penitential 
pilgrimage.  She  understood  that  he  brought 
his  story  of  pain  and  defeat,  of  self-knowledge 
and  relentless  self-analysis,  as  a  restitution; 
and,  in  the  fulfillment  of  his  purpose,  she  was 
for  the  moment  as  impersonal  to  him  as  a 
saint  before  whose  shrine  the  pilgrim  bows. 
Her  mind  had  been  working  rapidly  while  his 
story  was  being  told.  A  little  movement  on 
her  part  recalled  her  presence  to  him. 

If  their  parting  was  to  be  as  unemotional 
as  their  meeting,  this  was  the  time  to  let  him 
go;  but,  as  he  moved  toward  her  with  out- 
stretched hand  and  an  air  of  finality,  Elinor's 
hand  went  out  involuntarily  to  detain  him. 
Her  voice  broke  the  silence,  and  there  was  a 
note  of  repressed  excitement  in  her  common- 
place words  : 

"You  are  young  yet.  Why  do  you  not 
begin  again  somewhere  else,  and  put  what  you 
know  of  business  affairs  with  some  one  else's 
capital?" 

Her  repression  at  the  beginning  had  driven 
all  the  color  from  her  face;  with  these  words 
it  flew  back  to  her  cheeks  almost  like  the 
telltale  signs  of  her  girlhood. 

He  was  startled  at  the  change  in  her,  and, 
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perhaps  for  the  first  time,  became  fully  con- 
scious of  the  woman,  apart  from  the  situa- 
tion. Striving  to  keep  all  excitement  from 
his  voice,  though  he  thrilled  at  the  intensity 
of  this  new  idea  forming  in  her  mind,  he  said 
quietly: 

"But  where  is  the  place  and  where  is  the 
capital?" 

She  rose  and  stood  before  him,  beautifully 
unconscious  of  self,  in  her  awakened  interest 
and  enthusiasm  for  this  idea. 

"The  site  of  the  old  mill  has  been  waiting  for 
years  for  somebody  with  enterprise  to  use  it." 

"And  the  capital?"  he  asked  patiently. 
He  had  hurt  her  too  much  in  the  past  to  show 
any  impatience  now  with  her  seeming  lack 
of  comprehension. 

At  the  same  instant,  he  knew  the  thought 
forming  in  her  mind,  and  repudiated  it  sharp- 
ly before  she  could  speak. 

"Not  your  money!" 

"It  is  not  my  money,"  she  retorted  as 
sharply.  "It  was  my  uncle's.  I  have  never 
used  more  than  the  income  from  a  small 
portion  of  it.  All  the  rest  has  been  waiting 
for  my  opportunity.  Perhaps  now  it  has 
come.  The  income  that  I  have  used  I  took 
as  naturally  as  you  should  take  what  has 
come  to  you  from  Harriet.  It  is  the  price 
of  our  years  of  service  and  of  growth." 
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She  spoke  his  wife's  name  naturally  and 
linked  their  years  of  waiting  with  a  perfect 
simplicity. 

"I've  held  this  sum  in  trust,  because  I 
knew  my  uncle  would  have  rejoiced  to  see  it 
used  for  some  purpose.  If  you  lose  it,  I  shall 
not  be  destitute.     But  you  will  not  fail." 

She  was  transformed,  as  though  life  had 
been  breathed  into  a  statue;  and,  looking  at 
her,  he  knew  with  certainty  that  he  still  held 
the  key  to  that  door  which  she  thought  was 
closed  forever.  What  was  behind  that  door 
was  not  romantic  love,  not  what  he  had 
sacrificed  in  their  youth  and  lost  forever,  but 
a  charity  so  much  more  perfect  that  it  could 
understand  all  things,  and  forgive. 

He  longed  for  her  passionately.  Would 
she  give  him  the  one  thing  that  could  make 
this  new  hope  a  reality?  If  he  had  the 
courage  to  dedicate  himself  to  her  with  the 
strength  of  his  love  and  the  steadfastness  of 
his  soul,  would  she  take  what  he  had  to  offer? 
Did  he  dare? 

He  hesitated  for  an  instant;  then,  thrusting 
his  habit  of  inaction  away  from  him  forever, 
he  acted  a  man's  part,  and  went  toward  her 
with  eager  question  in  his  eyes  and  demand 
in  his  outstretched  hands. 
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L    science   was   a  mere 
to  Anne  in  the  college 
—  a    name     that    con- 
I  ideas  most  interesting 
tistructive  but  altogether 
mected  with  any  prob- 
able experience  of  her  own.     However,  she 
came  home  with  a  very  fine  set  of  college- 
made  ideas,  whose  application  in  the  domestic 
circle  was  obviously  impossible,  and  in  the 
business  world  quite  unnecessary;  so,  "mix- 
ing up  in  philanthropy,"  as  Billy  expressed 
it,  was  the  logical  result. 

It  would  have  been  gratifying,  of  course, 
if  brother  Billy  had  not  taken  it  as  a  joke; 
if  Father  had  not  asked  after  her  poor  people 
with  the  kind  of  solicitude  offered  in  child- 
hood to  her  most  bedraggled  doll;  and  if 
Mother  had  not  obviously  hoped  that  she 
would  tire  of  it  and  become  reconciled  to 
domesticity. 

She  would  not  give  up,  though  she  was 
often  disappointed  at  the  backsliding  of  her 
sinners,  the  unexpected  self-assertion  of  her 
most  forlorn  dependents,  and  universal  in- 
gratitude. There  was  a  kind  of  fascination 
in  learning  some  things  about  human  nature 
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that  the  college  curriculum  failed  to  reveal 
and  society  kept  decorously  hidden. 

So  she  kept  carefully  in  check  the  temper 
that  had  gradually  been  subdued,  as  her  hair 
turned  from  red  to  auburn,  until  it  was  final- 
ly spoken  of  respectfully  as  Anne's  tempera- 
ment. She  bore  derisive  comments  with 
apparent  equanimity;  but  a  remark  that 
seemed  a  reflection  upon  her  earnestness  of 
purpose  fanned  into  flames  her  secret  irrita- 
tion. 

Richard  Weatherby  was  the  victim;  and 
the  occasion  was  his  tactless  repetition  of  an 
annually  recurring  proposal,  on  the  very  first 
night  of  his  return  from  law  school. 

"Are  you  ready  at  last,  Nan,"  said  he, 
"to  come  and  keep  house  for  me?" 

Nan  wanted  her  new  aims  in  life  to  be 
treated  with  respect. 

"He  looked  at  me.  Mother,"  she  explained 
wrathfuUy  afterward,  "just  as  though  he 
thought  four  years  of  college  training  were 
designed  solely  to  fit  me  for  the  noble  calling 
of  making  his  coflFee  and  mending  his  socks!" 

To  poor  Richard  himself  she  retorted  cold- 
ly by  asking,  "Do  you  suppose  for  a  moment, 
Richard  Weatherby,  that  I  would  make  you 
a  good  wife?  I  wouldn't  make  anybody  a 
good  wife  in  my  present  state  of  mind." 

"I  don't  see  anything  wrong  with  your 
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state  of  mind,"  he  ventured  meekly;  but  she 
paid  no  attention  to  the  interruption. 

"What  boys  of  your  age  want  in  a  wife  is 
some  one  to  adore  you,  and  look  up  to  you, — 
some  one  all  heart  and  not  too  much  head. 
I've  no  heart  at  all,  and  more  brain  than  I 
seem  to  have  any  use  for.  You  men,  who 
know  from  the  first  what  is  to  be  the  applica- 
tion of  your  years  of  training,  don't  know 
how  we  girls  feel,  who  have  as  much  brain  as 
you  and  no  especial  reason  for  using  it." 

She  had  begun  spunkily,  like  the  Nan  he 
had  known  of  old,  but  ended  with  dignity  and 
a  measure  of  pathos.  This  mixture  of  moods 
made  her  seem  more  attractive  than  ever. 

Richard  was  rather  a  simple-minded  per- 
son in  his  attitude  toward  love  and  marriage. 
One  of  the  fortunate  few  who  find  their 
divinities  early  and  worship  faithfully,  if 
somewhat  prosaically,  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  pay  ardent  court  in  simple,  primitive 
fashion,  marry  early,  and  settle  into  peaceful 
domestic  monotony,  as  other  people  did. 
Anne  succeeded  finally  in  convincing  him  of 
her  disapproval  of  such  a  commonplace 
procedure. 

There  was  no  subtlety  about  Richard;  but 
necessity  will  supply  a  certain  amount  of 
craft  to  the  most  simple  and  direct.  Anne's 
.opposition    made    him    obstinate.     He   was 
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determined  he  would  win.  Therefore  he 
abandoned  the  methods  that  would  have  been 
natural  and  employed  a  new  set  of  tactics. 

He  stopped  calling  her  Nan,  studiously 
avoided  any  references  to  her  work,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  Anne's  mother.  Anne 
already  knew  her  mother  to  be  strongly 
favorable  to  him  and  her  heart  failed  her. 
She  was  secretly  afraid  of  yielding;  for  obser- 
vation had  taught  her  a  few  things  about 
masculine  persistence,  and  she  was  not  quite 
sure  that  even  her  firmness  could  withstand 
the  forces  arrayed  against  her. 

Intuition  told  her  that  Richard  had  not 
given  up;  but  she  could  only  wait  helplessly 
for  the  next  move.  A  meek,  devoted  Richard 
she  could  snub;  an  indifferent  Richard  she 
did  not  understand.  She  did  not  know,  of 
course,  that  he  followed  her  many  times  at 
a  distance^  pretending  to  himself  that  he  was 
protecting  her  from  some  impending  evil. 
Once  in  a  while  he  saw  the  gentle  side  that 
Anne  usually  kept  carefully  concealed.  On 
these  occasions  he  felt  rewarded  for  his 
patience,  and  more  hopeful  of  the  future. 
He  could  even  think  without  regret  of  the 
probable  damage  to  his  law  practice  caused 
by  following  wayward  Anne. 

Three  times  he  ventured  to  call  openly  at 
the  settlement  house  on  Anne's  afternoon 
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in  charge.  On  the  third  afternoon  she  sug- 
gested that  he  walk  home  with  her,  but  they 
were  stopped  at  the  door  by  a  ragged  mes- 
senger with  a  tale  of  woe.  A  little  woman 
in  the  next  block  had  a  baby  in  convulsions. 
Would  Miss  Harlam  get  the  doctor  and  come 
quick  herself? 

Anne  looked  depressed  but  resigned.  She 
turned  to  dismiss  her  escort  with  regret.  It 
might  be  a  long  siege  and  she  had  had  a  hard 
day.  Besides,  she  was  approaching  one  of 
those  crises  when  she  desired  nothing  so 
much  as  rest  from  usefulness. 

Richard  had  no  notion  of  yielding  the 
ground  gained  by  her  unusual  affability;  so 
he  announced  briskly: 

"I'm  not  going  home.  I'll  go  along. 
There  may  be  something  I  can  do,  and,  any- 
way, I  shall  wait  and  take  you  home." 

"Oh,  very  well,  then,  but  you  won't  enjoy 
yourself,"  she  answered.  "I  suppose  that 
foolish  mother  has  been  feeding  her  teething 
baby  mushy  bananas,  or  the  pot  liquor  off  of 
greasy  cabbage.  She  will  look  as  round- 
eyed  as  an  owl,  and  have  about  as  little  sense." 

Most  of  her  suppositions  were  true,  though 
she  did  not  stop  to  make  many  inquiries  after 
she  arrived.  There  was  quick  work  to  be 
done,  for  they  dared  not  wait  for  the  doctor. 
Anne  forgot  everything  but  the  exigencies  of 
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the  case.  She  ordered  Richard  about  in  an 
amazing  manner,  and  he  worked  with  clumsy 
willingness.  As  he  worked  his  wonder  grew. 
He  had  not  really  supposed  that  girls  did 
this  sort  of  thing.  This  was  not  playing  at 
helping:  this  was  the  real  thing.  His  respect 
grew  apace,  even  while  he  cringed  at  the 
thought  of  Anne's  doing  this  kind  of  work. 
It  would  not  have  impressed  him  as  anything 
surprising  to  see  a  woman  work  just  as  hard 
over  her  own  baby;  but  for  a  dirty  little 
stranger  it  was  rather  disgusting,  though 
very  edifying! 

The  convulsions  grew  less  and  less  violent, 
and  eventually  ceased.  The  breathing  be- 
came regular.  The  child  grew  quiet.  Anne 
looked  limp  and  tired.  In  reality,  she  was 
neither:  she  was  filled  with  triumph,  for  she 
had  impressed  Richard  and  had  dominated 
the  situation  completely. 

Both  Anne's  zeal  and  Richard's  obstinacy 
gathered  force  through  this  little  incident, 
and  it  seemed  likely  that  the  impetus  added 
to  each  would  carry  the  two  farther  and 
farther  from  each  other's  point  of  view  unless 
something  happened  quickly  to  give  Richard 
an  advantage. 

Upon  occasion  Anne  emerged  from  her 
sphere  of  usefulness,  discarded  her  plain 
dress  in  favor  of  her  most  becoming  gown. 
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highest-heeled  pair  of  shoes,  and  most  be- 
feathered  hat,  and  indulged,  as  Billy  said, 
in  an  "orgy  of  frivolity."  The  instincts  of 
the  suppressed  social  leader  demanded  satis- 
faction. At  a  bridge  party  one  afternoon 
one  of  her  fellow-workers  in  settlement 
circles  mentioned  the  disagreeable  fact  that 
Mrs.  McGann  was  drinking  again.  The 
incorrigible  Mrs.  McGann  had  promised 
never,  never  to  drink  another  drop.  The 
promise,  obtained  under  the  pressure  of  a 
threat  to  remove  her  baby  to  more  whole- 
some surroundings,  had  lasted  only  so  long 
as  her  pocket  was  empty.  The  jingle  of  her 
first  spare  nickels  sounded  the  beginning  of 
the  end.  A  few  minutes  after  Anne  heard 
the  sad  tidings,  Richard  and  Billy  met  her 
going  at  full  speed  in  the  direction  of  the 
settlement  house. 

Billy  was  skillful  in  reading  Anne's  "weath- 
er signals."  He  knew  at  once  from  the  angle 
of  her  hat,  and  the  disregard  of  her  festive 
gown,  that  Anne,  the  social  butterfly,  was 
once  more  suppressed,  and  Anne,  settlement- 
worker,  was  in  the  ascendant. 

" Suffering  sinners !  Which  one  is  it  now?" 
he  inquired. 

"Mrs.  McGann,  drinking  again,  and 
probably  beating  poor  little  Peggy  black 
and    blue." 
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"And  are  you  going,  after  dark,  to  rescue 
Peggy  in  that  rig,  my  practical  sister?" 

Anne  swept  on  without  answering,  and 
Billy  leaned  against  the  fence  to  laugh. 
Richard  threw  an  indignant  look  at  him, 
and  jerked  out,  as  he  took  a  stride  after  the 
vanishing  figure: 

"Laugh,  if  you  want  to!  I'm  going  after 
her.  It's  getting  dark,  and  there  is  no 
knowing  what  will  happen  to  her  if  she  gets 
into  that  neighborhood." 

He  kept  Anne  well  in  sight,  but  stayed  at 
a  discreet  distance,  an  entirely  superfluous 
precaution,  since  Anne  was  too  absorbed  to 
notice  anything  until  she  reached  the  place 
where  the  redoubtable  Mrs.  McGann  abode. 

On  all  sides  the  other  inhabitants  were  on 
their  "stoops,"  listening  and  calling  joyous 
comments  to  their  neighbors.  One  small 
boy  called  out,  "She  do  be  at  ut  again,  Miss 
Anne." 

"Where's  Peggy.?"  Anne  flung  over  her 
shoulder  as  she  sped  on,  and  the  boy  shrieked 
back: 

"Tommy,  he  tried  to  get  her  out,  when 
she  cried,  but  the  owld  lady  hove  a  chunk  o' 
coal  at  'im," — a  statement  which  was  fully 
confirmed  by  a  hasty  glance  at  the  luckless  lad. 

Mrs.  McGann 's  only  claim  to  aristocracy 
was  the  fact  that  she  lived  on  the  "ghround 
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Sure."  Not  even  a  door-sill  impeded  the 
progress  of  the  convivial  lady.  Anne  could 
reconnoiter  with  perfect  ease  at  the  small 
window.  Sunk  on  a  rickety  chair  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor  was  the  mountain  of  flesh 
that  was  Mrs.  McGann.  In  the  corner  was 
the  tiny  figure  that  Anne's  eager  eyes 
sought.  As  if  conscious  of  help  at  hand,  the 
baby  raised  her  head.  Mrs.  McGann  in- 
stantly threw  the  chunk  of  coal  that  she  had 
been  holding  in  her  hand.  Down  went  the 
little  head  again  on  the  protecting  arms. 

The  child  was  nearer  the  door  than  the 
woman  was.  Anne  calculated  the  distance 
carefully  for  an  instant,  then  darted  through 
the  door  and  snatched  her  from  the  pile  of 
rags  that  served  for  a  bed.  By  the  time 
she  reached  the  street,  the  suddenness  of  the 
proceeding  had  acted  upon  Mrs.  McGann 
like  a  dash  of  cold  water,  sobering  her  suffi- 
ciently so  that  she  succeeded  in  getting  upon 
her  feet.  With  a  lunge  of  her  huge  body  she 
was  through  the  door  and  after  the  fugitives. 

The  weight  of  her  massive  bulk  kept  her 
on  her  feet  and  in  a  straighter  course  than 
one  would  have  thought  possible.  She  seemed 
to  gather  momentum  at  an  amazing  rate, 
and  bore  down  threateningly  upon  the  figure 
with  its  floating  draperies  and  foolish  high- 
heeled  shoes. 
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had  begun  to  enjoy  the  humor  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  was  listening  almost  as  raptly  as 
Anne  herself  to  the  picturesque  flow  of  lan- 
guage. All  at  once  it  ceased  completely, 
the  creature's  heavy  breathing  could  be 
heard  distinctly,  and  then  suddenly  vitupera- 
tion was  succeeded  by  piteous  appeal. 

"  For  the  love  of  all  the  saints.  Miss,  give 
me  some  money." 

A  look  of  joy  overspread  Anne's  features. 
She  tore  at  her  purse,  snatched  out  a  paper 
dollar,  worked  it  under  the  loosely  hung  door, 
and  then  listened,  breathless,  to  the  sounds  of 
maudlin  gratitude  and  the  retreating  steps  of 
Mrs.  McGann. 

When  the  sound  of  steps  ceased,  she  slipped 
to  the  floor  and  snatched  up  Peggy,  too  weak 
from  excitement  and  hysterical  laughter  to 
stand  another  moment. 

"Well,  Nan,  do  you  mind  telling  me  what 
you  did  that  for?"  asked  Richard,  trying  not 
to  show  any  signs  of  emotion  at  the  amazing 
spectacle  that  he  had  just  witnessed. 

"Why,  stupid,  don't  you  see?  She'll  get 
drunker  than  ever  now  and  be  arrested,  and 
the  court  will  make  her  give  up  the  baby." 

Anne  buried  her  shining  head  in  Peggy's 
curls,  while  the  little  creature's  grimy  hold 
upon  her  dress  grew  firmer  than  ever. 
Richard  gasped  as  the  full  import  of  this 
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explanation  was  borne  in  upon  him, —  the 
high-minded,  the  conscientious,  the  un- 
impeachable Anne,  would  lead  a  woman  into 
the  toils  of  the  police  in  order  to  retain  her 
kidnapped  child.  He  was  so  quiet  that  Anne 
looked  up.  A  new  expression  was  growing 
slowly  in  Richard's  face.  Anne  smiled  a 
little  and  then  burst  into  tears. 

That  was  enough  for  Richard.  At  the 
first  sign  of  womanish  weakness,  the  way  was 
clear.  A  very  elemental  desire  to  dominate 
this  woman  on  the  floor  had  been  taking 
shape  in  Richard's  brain,  and  he  knew  that 
if  he  never  dared  to  again  as  long  as  he  lived 
he  was  going  to  tyrannize  over  her  this  once. 

If  he  felt  any  desire  to  lift  Anne  to  her  feet 
he  suppressed  it  carefully,  and,  instead,  lifted 
P^ggy    to    his    shoulder.     Then    he    said. 

Come."  It  was  rather  halting,  to  be  sure, 
but  when  he  tried  again  it  came  more  easily. 
Anne's  amazed  look  helped  him. 

"Come,  Anne,"  he  said  firmly.  **We  are 
going  home.  And  what  is  more  to  the  point, 
you  are  going  to  marry  me,  and  let  me  look 
out  for  you." 

Was  she?  Anne  gasped;  but  she  scram- 
bled to  her  feet  and  followed  him  as  he 
stalked  grimly  out  of  the  door  with  Peggy 
over  his  shoulder.  A  little  hysterical  laugh 
rose  in  her  throat  at  the  look  of  his  back. 
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She  remembered  that  he  had  reasoned  with- 
out result,  waited  for  her  with  faithful  meek- 
ness, and  laid  siege  with  dogged  determina- 
tion; but  she  had  never  felt  the  slightest 
inclination  to  yield  till  she  looked  up,  and 
caught  the  characteristic  look  of  the  domi- 
nant sex. 

From  the  swing  of  his  shoulders  she  felt 
sure  that  the  impulse  of  the  cave-man  was 
at  work  in  his  brain.  He  was  determined 
to  win — ^with  his  will  instead  of  with  a  club. 
Was  she  going  to  yield  or  was  she  not?  She 
rather  hoped  she  was  not.  Had  she  not  been 
struggling  all  winter  against  the  conviction 
that  she  would,  sooner  or  later?  She  tried 
to  harden  her  heart;  but  the  figure  before 
her,  with  its  look  of  purposefulness  and 
power,  and  the  tiny  burden  held  so  gently 
in  the  curve  of  a  strong  arm,  drew  her  irre- 
sistibly down  the  steps. 
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^ARY  ANTON  did  not  love 
her  husband  when  she  mar- 
ried him.  John  Anton  had 
not  asked  her  to,  and  had 
made  no  pretense  of  loving 
her;  yet  the  marriage  bore  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  usual  marriage  of 
convenience. 

The  match  was  made  by  the  twins.  Mary 
first  became  aware  of  them  by  overhearing 
a  very  animated  squabble  between  them. 
Out  of  pity  for  the  helpless  nurse,  but  with 
no  real  hope  of  producing  calm,  Mary  handed 
each  a  rose  that  the  children  had  brought  to 
her  that  day  at  school.  Their  instant  re- 
sponse to  the  diversion  —  they  were  quarrel- 
ing only  because  they  had  nothing  else  to  do 
—  gave  Mary  the  first  positive  feeling  of 
pleasure  that  she  had  experienced  during 
the  whole  wearisome  day. 

Looking  up  with  elfish  animation,  the 
children  answered  instantly  when  Mary 
asked  them  their  names. 

"I'm  Bob,"  ventured  the  more  bashful  one; 

and  "I'm  Bab,"  proclaimed  the  girl,  with 

the  readiness  of  a  more  aggressive  personality. 

They  might,  at  some  future  time,  develop 
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into  Robert  and  Barbara,  but  the  mon- 
osyllables were  quite  appropriate  to  their 
present  dimensions. 

Mary  laughed  happily.  The  twins  were 
worth  cultivating.  Encouraged  by  her  evi- 
dent appreciation,  Bob  asked  shyly,  "What's 
your  name  ?" 

"My  name  is  Miss  Mary,**  she  answered. 

Some  connection  between  the  name  and 
the  flowers  conveyed  an  idea  to  the  quick- 
witted Bab. 

"Oh,  I  know!"  said  she.  "You  are 
^Mistress  Mary,  quite  contrary,  how  does 
your  garden  grow?'  " 

"No,"  laughed  Mary,  as  she  passed  on, 
"my  garden  is  only  a  bricked  back  yard, 
where  they  hang  out  the  wash." 

After  that  she  looked  for  them  daily.  On 
Sunday  a  harassed  young  father  took  the 
nurse 's  place,  and  the  air  seemed  more  charged 
with  electricity  than  ever.  Bab,  who  was 
a  capable  young  person  with  quite  a  decided 
social  instinct,  achieved  something  that 
passed  for  an  introduction.  They  seemed 
glad  to  see  her  whenever  she  stopped  for  a 
word  of  greeting,  or  walked  with  them  for  a 
block  or  two. 

John  Anton  never  made  conversation  with 
her,  beyond  the  civilities  of  the  day.  In  fact, 
he  scarcely  appeared  to  notice  her  presence. 
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except  by  a  relaxation  of  anxious  attention . 
when  the  children  quieted  down.  His  spirit 
seemed  to  slip  away,  for  the  brief  instant  of 
respite  from  the  claims  of  duty,  to  some 
world  of  grave  abstraction.  Mary  stole 
occasional  glances  at  him,  under  cover  of  his 
detachment,  and  wondered  who  lived  with  him 
in  this  world  into  which  he  had  withdrawn. 

Mary  loved  all  young  children,  but  these 
two  made  rather  an  especial  appeal.  There 
was  no  young  mother  to  superintend  the 
walk.  Nurse  and  father  together  could  not 
make  up  for  the  lack.  And,  then,  Mary 
had  nothing  much  to  think  about,  except  the 
brick  schoolhouse,  and  the  back  bedroom, 
and  the  yard  where  they  hung  up  the  wash. 

One  day,  at  parting,  Bab  exploded  one  of 
her  impetuous  speeches  upon  the  air. 

"We  like  you.  Miss  Mary,"  said  she. 
"Why  don 't  you  come  and  live  to  our  house  ?" 

A  sharp  glance  showed  Mary  that  John 
Anton  was  oblivious  of  the  significant  ques- 
tion, and  she  hoped  it  would  not  recur.  She 
reckoned,  however,  without  clear  knowledge 
of  Miss  Bab 's  perseverance,  for  she  was  com- 
pelled to  turn  aside  the  persistent  question, 
until  self-consciousness  impelled  her  to  choose 
a  new  route  for  her  walks. 

Of  course  she  could  not  forget  them,  and 
walking  lost  most  of  its  charm. 
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One  day,  toward  spring,  she  received  a 
letter  from  John  Anton.  It  was  very  brief. 
It  ran: 

My  dear  Miss  Mary: 

I  have  been  thinking  that  the  twins  are  right. 
Could  you  make  up  your  mind  to  accept  our  home 
and  our  name,  and  come  and  Mive  to  our  house'? 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  Anton. 

Mary  wondered  vaguely  if  he  knew  her 
last  name,  or  if  he  had  accepted  her  as 
"Miss  Mary"  as  simply  as  the  children  had. 
Then  she  read  the  letter  again.  She  thought 
it  a  little  pathetic  in  its  obvious  effort  to  be 
perfectly  honest,  and  to  offer  her  only  what 
could  be  conscientiously  given.  She  liked 
the  tone  of  it;  she  was  very,  very  lonely;  and 
a  new  mission  in  life  looked  alluring. 

So  the  twins  got  their  wish.  Having 
shifted  his  burden  to  Mary's  capable  shoul- 
ders, John  smoothed  the  pucker  out  of  his 
forehead,  and  buried  himself  in  his  profession 
and  his  memories. 

The  twins  flourished  amazingly  under 
Mary's  devoted  care;  while  her  own  nature 
responded  richly  to  the  sweet  responsibilities 
of  her  adopted  motherhood. 

Having  missed  several  years  of  their  baby- 
hood, it  seemed  incredible  that  they  could  be 
out  of  the  circle  of  her  arms  and  in  the  school- 
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room  so  soon.  When  that  happened  she 
began  to  feel,  for  the  first  time,  the  peculiarity 
of  her  position. 

Once  in  a  while,  when  Bab  wanted  to  tease, 
she  substituted  the  old  **Miss  Mary"  for  the 
usual  affectionate  endearments,  and  then 
Mary  groaned  inwardly.  Was  she  always  to 
be  Miss  Mary  in  John  Anton's  household? 

Bob  came  home  one  day  with  his  first 
black  eye.  Mary  was  a  bit  shocked,  more 
than  a  bit  when  she  found  that  the  battle  was 
about  her. 

**Well,  Mother,"  he  said  in  extenuation, 
"the  kids  said  you  were  only  a  stepmother, 
and  'steps'  never  loved  their  children  like 
real  ones,  an'  I  told  him  he  lied,  'cause  you 
did,  an'  you  do,  don't  you.  Mother?" 

She  reassured  him  in  the  way  that  was  most 
convincing,  and  cuddled  him  as  much  as  his 
little  masculine  nature  would  permit;  but- 
when  he  had  gone  back  to  play,  feeling  much 
comforted  and  very  manly  with  his  black 
eye,  she  went  away  by  herself  and  cried. 

The  two  years  of  devotion  had  brought 
her  rich  reward,  but  they  had  left  her  vul- 
nerable at  many  points.  All  at  once  she 
realized  the  possibilities  of  her  own  nature. 
She  was  living  only  on  the  edge  of  happiness, 
and  the  natural  order  of  things  was  quite 
reversed  for  her.     She,  too,  might  have  had 
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the  satisfaction  of  commonplace  domestic 
joys,  had  events  occurred  with  her  in  the 
usual  order;  but,  from  loving  the  twins,  she 
had  grown  into  the  necessity  of  being  loved, 
and  gradually  —  though  it  seemed  to  her 
with  shocking  suddenness  —  had  grown  to 
love  John  Anton. 

She  felt  as  humiliated  as  though  she  had 
suddenly  realized  herself  trying  to  appropriate 
something  that  belonged  to  some  one  else;  she 
had  not  kept  to  her  end  of  the  bargain. 

She  mustered  past  events  in  ruthless  re- 
view, trying  to  see  how  such  an  unexpected 
and  wholly  undesirable  thing  had  come  to 
pass.  Probably  it  had  started  with  her 
efforts  to  trace  to  him  many  a  little  char- 
acteristic trait  that  she  had  watched  develop 
in  the  children.  Certainly  she  was  not  jeal- 
ous of  that  other  mother;  but  when  she 
could  not  say,  "That  is  exactly  like  their 
father,"  another  love  seemed  to  draw  them 
a  little  farther  away  from  her  absolute  right 
of  possession. 

Thinking  of  this  other  love  had  made  her 
study  her  silent  husband  more  closely,  and 
realize  more  forcibly  how  small  was  the  part 
she  played  in  his  life;  and  had  made  her 
wonder  sadly  how  many  of  his  thoughts  were 
centered  in  the  fragile,  lovely  face  in  the  silver 
frame  on  his  desk. 
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It  seemed  to  Mary  that  some  one  must 
notice  the  difference  in  her,  made  by  the 
storm  of  feeling  that  had  burst  over  her  head. 
But  she  had  helped  to  fix  upon  John  Anton 
the  habit  of  self-absorption.  And  the  twins 
were  happily  oblivious. 

What  was  she  to  do?  With  the  children 
in  school,  and  more  time  to  think  and  brood, 
Mary  cried  out  for  something  to  fill  her 
thoughts.  In  the  early  happy  days  of  her 
life,  her  father  had  gathered  about  him 
congenial,  inspiring  men  and  women.  One 
of  these  people,  the  editor  of  a  magazine^ 
had  recognized  in  her  some  ability  that  he 
had  tried  to  develop.  But  she  believed  that 
she  had  no  creative  power,  and  subsequent 
pressure  of  loss  and  poverty  had  kept  dor- 
mant whatever  gift  she  had. 

Now  the  new  capacity  for  love  and  suffer- 
ing aroused  in  her  the  necessity  to  create, 
and  she  tried,  secretly  and  half  ashamed. 
A  natural  facility  had  developed,  through 
experience,  into  real  power,  which  was 
stimulated  to  its  best  expression  by  a  sub- 
conscious longing  to  produce  something 
sufficiently  striking  to  arrest  and  hold  John 's 
attention. 

There  was  a  delight  in  her  new  occupation 
that  for  a  time  took  the  place  of  happiness. 
She  wrote  and  wrote,  feeling  sometimes  that 
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what  she  wrote  was  worthless,  knowing  at 
other  times  that  her  work  was  good. 

The  winter  passed  quickly.  Complete 
absorption  in  the  mere  act  of  piling  up  manu- 
script satisfied  her.  She  was  fascinated  by 
the  thought  of  her  own  improvement,  and 
was  unconscious  of  any  other  end  in  view, 
until  the  thought  of  her  old  friend,  Mr. 
Arkwright,  intruded  itself  one  day.  She 
looked  over  her  manuscript  to  see  what 
available  material  she  had.  Some  of  the 
stories  seemed  rather  promising.  She  would 
finish  one  more,  and  then  carry  them  to  Mr. 
Arkwright. 

She  had  been  writing  at  John's  desk,  where 
she  felt  the  inspiration  lent  by  the  things  that 
were  his,  and  was  spurred  to  her  greatest 
effort  by  the  face  in  the  frame. 

One  day  she  sat  finishing  the  last  of  her 
set  of  stories.  It  was  hard  to  bring  it  to  a 
close.  She  was  strangely  tired,  and  kept 
pausing  to  hold  communion  with  her  own 
thoughts  and  the  imaginary  ones  of  the  other 
woman.  Perhaps  she  had  applied  herself 
too  steadily,  had  taken  too  little  rest  and 
recreation.  Every  interruption  excited  her. 
It  was  annoying  even  to  have  to  turn  aside 
faithful  old  nurse's  expostulation  at  her  close 
application  with  the  half-truth  of  "work 
done  for  him." 
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Bob's  blustering  entry  with  a  request  to 
have  a  candy-pull,  and  his  joyous  "whoop-ee" 
at  her  assent  left  her  with  a  feeling  of  storm 
and  confusion  against  which  she  had  to 
struggle. 

Next  came  Bab  with  her  little  feminine 
plea: 

"Mother,  Vm  asked  to  Marie's  next 
Saturday.     May  I  go?" 

Mary  looked  up,  making  a  great  effort  to 
meet  the  child's  eagerness  adequately. 

"And  may  I  have  a  new  dress?  My  old 
one  is  so  short,"  went  on  this  insistent  little 
voice. 

Mary  looked  despairingly  at  the  lengthen- 
ing legs.  The  child  was  right.  A  new  white 
dress  would  have  to  be  managed,  but  she 
must  finish  her  story. 

And  so  the  day  went  by,  dragging  heavily, 
because  she  was  trying  conscientiously  to 
keep  her  hand  on  the  household  pulse,  and 
yet  finish  this  thing  upon  which  she  had  set 
her  heart.  She  had  a  little  superstitious 
feeling  that  the  events  of  the  day  were  being 
enacted  before  an  audience  of  one,  and  that 
she  was  going  to  win  or  lose  the  approval  she 
coveted. 

At  last  the  task  was  done,  and  she  went  in 
a  dreamy  state  of  weariness  to  the  old  friend. 
When  she  got  there,  and  the  work  of  the  long 
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winter  was  put  into  Mr.  Arkwright's  hands, 
reaction  set  in,  and  she  wished  she  had  not 
come. 

But  the  kind  old  editor  looked  at  her  over 
his  glasses,  after  reading  one  or  two  stories, 
and  said: 

"Ah,  yes,  my  dear,  you  have  certainly 
matured.  Leave  these  with  me;  you  look 
as  though  you  need  to  go  home  and  rest." 

She  went  home,  and  the  next  day  she  could 
not  get  up.  Between  overexertion  and  tense 
emotion,  she  had  burned  her  candle  at  both 
ends. 

Terrified  by  the  strange  look  in  Mother's 
face  the  children  ran  for  Father.  He  was 
completely  bewildered,  for  it  was  the  first 
time  in  two  years  that  a  domestic  upheaval 
had  been  allowed  to  touch  his  aloofness. 

Mary  lay  apparently  indiflPerent  to  every 
thing  that  went  on  about  her>  while  all  the 
time  hot  thoughts  were  sparkling,  blazing, 
and  dying  down  in  her  brain. 

John  must  not  be  bothered.  He  never 
had  been  bothered.  That  was  her  part  of 
the  bargain,  the  way  she  had  earned  her  rights 
in  his  household. 

Where  was  Bab  ?  How  long  her  legs  were 
growing!  She  must  get  up  and  make  her 
a  new  white  dress. 

Presently  she  became  conscious  of  a  pres- 
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ence.  It  seemed  to  envelop  her  with  a  com- 
forting coolness;  but  when  she  opened  her 
weary  eyes  to  see  what  was  producing  this 
pleasing  effect,  she  was  confronted  with 
something  stiff  and  white  that  seemed  to 
reach  into  infinite  space.  Two  cool,  strong 
hands  put  her  firmly  back  when  she  started 
up  to  convert  some  of  this  whiteness  into  a 
dress  for  Bab,  and  the  touch  suggested  an 
idea  that  was  even  more  puzzling  than  those 
that  had  been  in  possession  of  her  brain. 
What  would  they  do  with  a  nurse  in  the  house 
and  Mother  sick  in  bed  ? 

Many  things  must  have  happened  while 
she  was  trying  to  arrange  for  this  domestic 
crisis.  A  word  or  sound  started  new  trains 
of  troubled  thought.  She  did  not  know  that 
it  was  good  old  Nurse's  tearful  description 
of  the  "hours  an*  hours,  Mr.  John,  that  Miss 
Mary  has  spent  over  her  writin',"  and  the 
resulting  questions  from  a  professional  look- 
ing person  over  beyond  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
that  started  her  to  thinking  of  her  stories. 

Opening  her  eyes  quickly,  she  found  some 
one  standing  by  her  bed.  That  was  John. 
No,  certainly  not!  John  never  looked  at 
her  like  that;  John  scarcely  ever  looked  at  her 
at  all.  That  was  Brainard  in  her  last  story. 
She  remembered,  now,  that  she  had  made 
him  look  just  as  she  had  dreamed  John  would 
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look  if  she  were  the  sweet  face  in  the  silver 
frame. 

The  figure  disappeared,  and  a  stranger  took 
its  place.  A  strong,  firm  hand  held  hers,  and 
a  strong,  magnetic  look  riveted  her  attention 
and  dragged  her  wandering  thoughts  back 
for  a  moment  from  chaos  to  the  realities  of 
things.  She  did  not  know  that  this  person 
was  specially  ordained  to  take  inspired  peeps 
behind  the  dropped  curtains  of  peoples' 
lives;  but  she  knew  she  had  to  answer  the 
voice  that  said,  **What  have  you  been  doing, 
Mrs.  Anton .?  And  why  did  you  do  it  ?  Why 
have  you  made  yourself  ill?" 

She  did  not  want  him  to  know,  but  she 
told  him  just  the  same. 

"If  I  can  just  do  it,"  she  whispered,  **if  I 
can  just  do  it,  he  may  notice  me  and  love  me." 

Then  she  left  them  again  for  her  own  world 
of  troubled  thoughts,  neither  knowing  nor 
caring  that  she  had  left  the  key  to  the  situa- 
tion in  their  hands. 

She  would  certainly  have  roused  to  hot 
defense  had  she  heard  the  doctor  diagnosing 
the  case  to  John — poor,  bewildered  John,  who 
was  saying,  helplessly,  **What  shall  we  do?" 

*'Do?"  retorted  the  doctor.  *'Why,  wait, 
just  as  she  has  been  doing  for  so  long." 

*Wait  for  what?     Heavens,  man,  is  wait- 
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"It  is  all  you  can  do.  There  is  only  one 
thing  that  could  help  her,  and,"  he  added 
thoughtfully  in  a  lower  tone,  "we  can't  get 
her  that." 

"What  is  it?  I'll  get  anything  you  say," 
urged  Anton. 

"You?  You  can't:  you're  too  cold,  too 
old  before  your  time,  too  dispassionate. 
There's  not  a  thing  that  will  help  her,  in 
my  opinion,  but  for  a  feeling  as  intense  as 
her  own  to  reach  down  into  the  depths  of  her 
suffering.  What  chance  have  you,  you  dried- 
up  lawyer's  brief?  You  have  a  love  there 
for  the  asking,  and  you  didn't  even  know 
she  cared." 

"No,  I  never  knew  she  cared."  He  did 
not  ask  how  the  doctor  knew  so  much.  It 
was  all  too  astonishing  for  him  to  grasp. 

The  talk  went  on;  but  Mary,  rendered 
mercifully  oblivious  of  their  discussion,  knew 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  her  future  really 
rested  in  the  hands  of  this  person  who  had 
sorted  out  the  facts  from  the  muddle  in  her 
brain. 

The  next  time  she  roused  up,  Brainard  was 
there  again.  She  put  out  her  hand  softly. 
No,  she  would  not  touch  him.  He  might 
disappear,  and  she  would  not  be  able  to  bear 
that.  She  was  convinced  that  Brainard  was 
going  to  be  a  comfort  to  her. 
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He  came  continually  in  the  days  that 
followed,  bringing  comfort  in  the  hands  that 
were  always  warm  and  strong  when  she 
needed  support,  always  cool  when  the  fever 
burned.  She  let  him  do  things  for  her,  and 
thought  she  was  imagining  the  sweetness  of  it; 
but  she  never  touched  him,  lest  he  disappear. 

She  explained  to  him  quite  punctiliously, 
one  day,  that  she  could  talk  to  him  without 
being  disloyal  to  John. 

"You  see,  John  can't  love  me.  He  loves 
only  the  sweet  face  on  his  desk.  I  think  she 
must  know  I  love  her  babies,  and  I  think 
she  wouldn  't  grudge  me  a  little  bit  of  John. 
But  John  doesn't  know,  and  I  shall  not  need 
it  so  much,  now  that  I  have  you.  You're 
going  to  be  such  a  comfort.'* 

She  felt  a  strong  pair  of  arms  about  her,  and 
a  face  very  near  her  own.  She  had  often 
wished  she  might  put  out  her  hand,  and  run 
her  fingers  through  John's  hair.  It  was 
thick  and  soft,  she  knew,  for  it  grew  on  his 
head  just  like  Bob's.  What  if  she  put  out 
her  fingers  now,  and  touched  the  head  that 
seemed  to  be  so  near  her  own!  She  thought 
she  would  try  it.  She  was  half  afraid  it 
would  disappear,  but  her  hand  had  tangible 
evidence  of  reality,  the  head  went  down  on 
her  arm,  and  a  voice  sounded  in  her  ear: 

"Oh,  Mary,  Mary,  love  me  and  get  well!" 
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Then  the  nurse  stood  over  her  with  tears 
running  down  her  cheeks,  and,  as  she  ad- 
ministered some  kind  of  dose  that  Mary  did 
not  want  to  take,  she  kept  repeating  to  the 
frightened  man: 

"No,  no,  you've  not  killed  her.  She  will 
get  well  now/' 

And  so  she  did,  just  as  slowly  as  she  con- 
scientiously could.  It  was  all  so  sweet,  this 
coming  back  to  a  different  world,  that  she 
prolonged  it  as  much  as  she  could,  and  John 
helped  her  to  be  quite  normal  and  selfish  and 
happy. 

He  put  into  her  hands  one  day  her  little 
volume  of  stories,  with  much  proprietary 
pride,  for  he  and  Mr.  Arkwright  had  entered 
into  a  compact  to  keep  the  secret  while  they 
prepared  the  stories  for  the  press. 

He  knew  that  this  would  be  the  consumma- 
tion of  a  dream;  but  he  did  not  know  that 
it  was  this  that  gave  her  courage  to  go,  with 
her  hand  in  his,  to  the  room  where  they  had 
been  written;  nor  could  he  realize  all  that 
she  felt,  when  she  thought  she  found  in  the 
face  in  the  frame,  the  coveted  look  of  sym- 
pathy and  approval. 
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take  one,  madam?  Thank  you,  I  believe 
you'll  never  regret  it." 

With  one  hand  on  her  hip,  and  the  other 
grasping  the  peculiar-looking  implement  that 
had  just  borne  its  part  in  the  demonstration, 
Amelia  Morse  stood  open-mouthed  in  amaze- 
ment, when  the  flow  of  words  ceased.  She 
closed  her  mouth  with  a  snap,  but  opened  it 
again  instantly  to  ejaculate: 

"Well,  I  never!  For  land  o'  goodness' 
sake!  This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  let  an 
agent  git  ahead  of  me  in  my  own  kitchen!" 

"But,  madam,  I'm  not  an  agent.  I'm  an 
inventor." 

The  impression,  made  by  his  timely  inter- 
vention, was  intensified  by  his  cheerful 
audacity.  In  a  moment,  Mrs.  Morse  found 
herself  completing  a  transaction  that  left  her 
the  bewildered  possessor  of  Loots 's  Lifter. 

The  young  man  took  up  his  narrative 
calmly,  at  the  point  where  he  had  made  his- 
startling  claim  to  inventive  genius.  If  the 
listener  had  any  objection  to  giving  him  her 
time,  as  well  as  the  seventy-five  cents,  in 
exchange  for  what  he  had  to  give  her,  he  was 
quite  oblivious  of  the  fact,  and  rambled 
cheerfully  on,  in  the  friendly  manner  that 
seemed  to  have  hypnotized  her. 

"You  see,  I  was  a  little  shaver  when  dad 
died.     We  had  nothing  to  live  on  but  our 
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little  place  just  out  of  town,  which  had  lots 
of  fruit  on  it,  and  mother  canned  and  pre- 
served a  lot  to  earn  money.  It  made  me 
ache  to  see  her  lift  the  kettles,  she  was  so 
little  and  they  were  so  big;  so  I  made  her 
something  like  this.  After  she  died,  I  went 
to  live  with  an  uncle  in  town.  He  taught 
school  and  nearly  starved  on  his  salary. 
When  he  asked  me  if  I  'd  like  to  fit  myself  to 
teach,  I  declined  with  thanks,  and  told  him 
I  meant  to  make  some  money. 

"  *But,  how,  son?'  "  said  he.  Tve  been 
wanting  to  make  money  for  twenty  years. 
How  are  you  going  to  do  it  ?' 

"Well,  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  we 
decided  that  there  might  be  some  money  in 
patenting  and  selling  this  lifting  contrivance 
of  mine.  We  thought  we  could  make  a  few, 
go  out  and  sell  them,  come  back  and  make 
more,  and  finally  establish  a  Httle  business. 
So  that  is  what  we  are  doing.  You  can  see 
for  yourself  that  I'm  not  merely  an  agent; 
I  am  placing  my  own  invention." 

No  doubt  his  winning  boyishness  helped 
to  make  his  point  convincing.  His  hat  was 
doing  duty  as  a  fan,  to  cool  the  damp  waves 
of  yellow  hair  that  clung  to  a  good  forehead. 
A  smile,  which  began  in  blue  eyes  and  spread 
downward  in  two  furrows,  obviously  made 
by  much   indulgence  in   the  gentle   art  of 
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smiling,  ended  by  drawing  up  the  corners  of 
a  large,  but  well-shaped  mouth,  showing  a 
rather  amazing  display  of  white  teeth. 

Mrs.  Morse  was  plainly  fascinated;  but  she 
tore  herself  from  the  spell  that  kept  her 
bound  and  idle  on  a  busy  day,  and  arrayed 
herself  hastily  in  her  accustomed  manner. 

"Well,  now,  young  man,*'  said  she,  crisp- 
ly, "that's  very  interesting;  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  a  likely  young  man  like  you  could 
do  something  a  little  more  ambitious." 

"But,  madam,"  came  the  quick  retort, 
"just  think  what  I  'm  getting  out  of  it.  I  like 
a  bargain  as  well  as  a  woman  —  you  could 
tell  it  from  my  Pennsylvania  Dutch  name  — 
and  I  figure  that  I'm  getting  double  value  for 
my  money.  I  make  a  good  living  and  put 
money  in  the  bank,  and  at  the  same  time  I 
see  the  world.  I've  been  in  twenty-three 
states  already,  and  have  seen  more  queer 
people  than  you  could  shake  a  stick  at." 

He  smiled  his  pleasant  smile.  If  there  was 
a  tinge  of  significance  in  it,  his  mentor  had 
not  the  sense  of  humor  to  see  it. 

"Well,  any  way,  this  ain't  preservin',"  said 
she.  "By  the  way,  what  d'ye  say  your 
name  is?" 

"Loots,  ma'am,  at  your  service.  Loots 's 
Lifter,  we  call  this  thing.  Don't  you  see 
how  good  that  is?  It  catches  the  ear  as 
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well  as  the  eye  —  and  the  kettle,"  he  added 
with  a  grin.  "Haven't  you  some  friend  who 
would  like  one  as  a  present?" 

"Well,  I  ain't  got  time  to  talk  to  you  any 
more  now.  If  you  go  'round  the  side  o'  the 
house,  you'll  find  Milly,  prob'ly  cryin'  over 
that  broken-legged  banty,  and  you  might 
help  her  spHnt  it  up,  you're  so  handy.  If 
you're  still  hangin'  'round  when  I  get  this 
stuff  into  the  jars,  maybe  I'll  buy  another." 

Herewith  she  determinedly  turned  to  her 
work,  not  realizing  that  she  had  just  put  a 
premium  on  "hangin'  'round,"  and  had  given 
ample  opportunity  to  this  inquiring  youth  to 
add  to  his  queer  experiences. 

Milly  proved  to  be  a  round  little  lass  of 
eighteen.  In  single-minded  concentration 
of  sorrow  over  the  injured  fowl,  she  accepted 
without  question  the  timely  assistance  of  the 
handy  young  man.  Not  until  the  leg  was 
neatly  and  dexterously  done  up  in  splints 
did  any  question  creep  into  her  brown  eyes. 

In  response  to  the  unspoken  query,  he  said : 
"You  see,  I've  just  been  selling  your  mother 
one  of  my  inventions.  It  works  like  this," 
proceeding  to  demonstrate  on  the  basket 
wherein  the  invalid  cheeped  mournfully, 
"  and  she  liked  it,  and  liked  me,  too,  I  think. 
The  ladies  mostly  do,"  he  added,  ingenuous- 
ly.    "She  sent  me  out  here  to  help  mend  the 
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chicken,  and  wait  for  the  preserves  to  get 
done,  so  she  can  buy  some  more  of  them." 

The  two  young  people  sat  down  simultane- 
ously on  the  edge  of  the  porch,  and  smiled  at 
each  other  whole-heartedly.  Milly's  moth- 
erly little  heart  warmed  to  this  lively  young 
person,  who  made  her  feel,  at  once,  that  he 
and  she  had  entered  into  an  entertaining 
game,  in  which  mother  was  unconsciously 
involved. 

Almost  before  they  realized  it,  his  little 
life-history  was  rehearsed,  and  Milly  was 
unburdening  her  heart  of  its  small,  but 
poignant,  griefs. 

"Father  wanted  me  to  go  to  Normal 
School  and  learn  to  teach.  I'd  just  as  soon 
go  as  a  missionary  to  the  Fiji-Islanders," 
she  explained  mournfully.  "But  mother  is 
determined  I  shall  carry  out  his  wishes.  If 
he  had  lived,  he  would  have  known  how  I 
hate  it,  and  I  wouldn't  have  had  to  go." 

Peter  formed  in  his  own  mind  a  picture  of 
the  late  Mr.  Morse.  He  had  a  good  imagi- 
nation, and  he  had  seen  Mrs.  Morse.  He 
decided  promptly  that  Milly  needed  a  mascu- 
line champion.  He  thought  he  would  not 
mind  adding  knight-errantry  to  his  other 
accomplishments. 

When  his  antagonist  in  the  coming  contest 
appeared  at  this  moment,  Peter  changed  his 
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expression  from  one  of  knightly  resolve  to 
one  of  concentrated  interest  in  the  subject 
of  preserves.  He  laughed;  he  chatted  with 
a  breeziness  that  must  have  been  refreshing 
to  the  woman,  who  frankly  confessed  herself 
"all  het  up;"  he  praised  the  place  and  her 
evident  management  of  it;  and  he  finally 
reached  the  climax  of  his  audacity. 

"I  like  your  place,  Mrs.  Morse,  and  I  like 
you.  I  believe  I'll  come  and  stay  here, 
while  I  am  placing  my  invention  in  the  vil- 
lage." 

Thus  spoke  Peter;  and  Mrs.  Morse  re- 
plied in  characteristic  fashion:  "Well,  for 
the  land  o'  goodness'  sake!     Did  you  ever!" 

If  she  had  looked,  she  would  have  seen  the 
expression  in  Milly's  eyes,  Peter  would  not 
have  remained,  and  the  ensuing  part  of  the 
tale  would  never  have  been  told. 

Now  began  as  pretty  a  little  game  of  love 
as  the  village  had  ever  witnessed.  It  was 
quite  simple  and  common-place,  perhaps; 
but  it  had  two  distinctly  new  features  to 
satisfy  the  friendly,  but  curious,  onlookers: 
the  unusualness  of  Peter,  and  the  uncon- 
sciousness of  Mrs.  'Melia  Morse. 

From  the  first,  Peter  Loots  insisted  that 
Mother  Morse  was  a  very  jolly  person,  fond 
of  a  joke,  and  that  was  why  he  liked  her  so 
much.     He  kept  her  so  busy  living  up  to  this 
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new  attribute  that  she  entirely  overlooked 
the  game  he  was  playing  on  the  side.  Of 
course,  he  could  not  stay  indefinitely  in  one 
small  village  and  keep  up  his  reputation  as 
"an  industrious  young  feller."  Soon,  all  too 
soon,  every  family  in  the  village  owned  a 
Loots 's  Lifter,  for  the  love  of  Peter.  But 
even  when  he  had  to  seek  fresh  fields,  he  saw 
to  it  that  they  lay  adjacent  to  his  chosen 
pasture. 

Milly  blossomed  like  the  rose.  She  came 
to  feel  herself,  as  did  the  village  folk,  an  on- 
looker in  this  affair,  which  really  concerned 
her  so  closely.  She  had  faith.  Peter  would 
do  something  to  save  her;  he  would  never  let 
her  go  to  that  horrid  school.  Yet,  Peter  said 
nothing  against  it;  he  just  made  subtle  love 
to  Milly,  and  paid  flagrant  court  to  Milly 's 
mother. 

Naturally,  the  village  soon  began  to  bet 
on  the  subject  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
clever  young  man,  and  the  matter  was  con- 
sidered quite  important  enough  for  grocery 
store  council. 

"That  young  feller  from  Ready's  Falls, 
Pennsylvania,  is  a  whizzer.  Josh,"  remarked 
one  city  father  to  his  vis-a-vis  on  the  other 
flour-barrel,  *'but  why  in  Sam  Hill  don't 
he  marry  that  Httle  Milly,  stid  o'  lettin'  her 
ma  drive  her  off"  to  Normal  School?  Why, 
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she  told  my  Annie  the  other  day,  that 
as  time  drew  near  she  nearly  died  o' 
fright." 

"Yes,  I  know.  Si.  She  ain*t  fit  to  teach 
school;  she's  too  timid.  She  told  me,  that 
time  she  substituted  over  to  Hanley,  that 
she  had  to  hang  onto  her  chair  when  she'd 
see  the  big  boys  comin'  in,  to  keep  from 
runnin'  home  to  her  ma." 

"What  ails  Mis'  Morse,  to  want  to  send 
her,  anyway,  d'ye  s'pose?"  asked  Si,  queru- 
lously, feeling  a  peevish,  but  helpless,  sym- 
pathy for  the  harassed  Milly. 

"Why,  Si,  I'm  surprised  you  ask  that 
question." 

Josh  replaced  his  quid,  and  settled  down 
to  an  unusual  indulgence  in  a  keen,  but 
habitually    inarticulate,     analytical    power. 

"Didn't  you  never  hear  Hiram  Morse  say, 
when  Milly  was  little,  that  he'd  like  to  have 
her  be  a  school-teacher?  Thought  that  was 
the  loftiest  ambition  he  could  have  for  her 
I  reckon,  and  never  realized  that  she  was 
about  as  well  fitted  for  it  as  a  blue-eyed  kitten 
would  be  for  a  watch-dog.  When  he  died 
and  'Melia  couldn't  run  him  any  more, 
wa'n't  it  quite  natcheral  that  she  should  hit 
on  somethin'  like  this,  that  he  had  wanted 
when  he  was  livin',  and  insist  on  his  havin' 
it  after  he's  dead?" 
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Si  was  much  impressed.  They  enlarged 
on  the  theme.  Naturally,  Josh  believed 
firmly  that  'Melia  would  have  her  way;  but 
Si  was  obstinately  loyal  to  his  faith  in  the 
cleverness  of  Peter,  and  bet  his  best  bushel 
of  corn  against  the  biggest  pumpkin  of  the 
analytical  Josh. 

Peter  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  show  himself 
capable  of  averting  Milly's  doom.  The 
summer  waned.  Milly  settled  once  more 
into  impenetrable  gloom.  All  that  Peter 
seemed  to  have  gained  was  the  permission 
to  conduct  the  victim  to  the  sacriRcial  altar, 
which  was  just  forty-three  miles  distant. 

The  two  friendly  old  men  were  of  the  group 
of  sympathizers  who  went  to  the  train  to  see 
Milly  off. 

"Why  don't  that  young  feller  speak  out?" 
groaned  Si  to  Josh. 

"Why,  you  old  fool,"  retorted  the  com- 
placent reader  of  character,  "don't  you  know 
'MeUa  wouldn  't  pay  no  more  attention  to  a 
proposal,  now,  than  a  runaway  engine  would 
to  a  cow  on  the  track?" 

When  the  travelers  appeared,  only  Milly's 
tears  kept  the  departure  from  looking  quite 
bridal,  Milly  was  so  daintily  clad,  and  Peter 
was  so  debonair.  It  was  almost  more  than 
Si  could  bear;  he  had  had  such  faith.  He 
shook  Peter  painfully  by  the  hand. 
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"Ain't  you  goin'  to  do  nothin',  Peter 
Loots?"  he  groaned. 

Then,  for  one  instant,  Peter  relaxed  his 
reticence.  He  first  indulged  in  a  protracted, 
comprehensive  wink.  He  next  allowed  the 
anxious  Si  two  peeps,  one  of  a  long,  official- 
looking  document,  the  other  of  something 
small  and  round  and  golden.  Si*s  jaw 
dropped. 

"What  makes  her  look  so  solemn  then?" 
said  he. 

"Lord,  man,  she  don't  know  it,"  said 
young  Peter  Loots. 

On  the  following  morning,  Amelia  Morse, 
much  troubled  in  spirit,  resorted  to  pre- 
serving. A  second  time  it  failed  to  furnish 
the  solace  she  had  expected.  Finally,  when 
a  tear  fell  with  a  sizzle,  she  absently  used  her 
lifter,  and  then  stood  looking  at  it  pensively. 

Never  before  had  she  felt  like  this.  Even 
Hiram's  death  had  scarcely  weighed  on  her, 
as  did  her  present  state  of  quite  unnecessary 
loneliness.  In  that  case,  it  seemed  to  be  the 
judgment  of  Providence  and  not  her  own, 
which  was  at  fault. 

If  the  voice  that  broke  in  on  her  musing 
was  not  the  cheery  one  of  a  former  occasion, 
it  brought  at  least  some  measure  of  relief. 
The  owner  of  the  voice  was  Josh  and  he  eyed 
her  quizzically. 
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"Here's  a  letter  for  you,"  he  said,  "and 
I  reckon  it's  from  Peter." 

She  snatched  it  eagerly.  Peter  had  not 
returned  the  night  before,  as  he  had  promised, 
to  report  on  their  trip. 

Josh  lingered  in  the  vicinity  long  enough 
to  hear  a  gasp  and  see  'Melia  drop  into  a 
chair.  Then,  on  the  strength  of  pure  circum- 
stantial evidence,  he  went  forth  to  own  his 
defeat  to  Si. 

The  letter  ran : 

Dear  Mother: 

I'm  learning  something  every  day.  To-day, 
I  learned  how  to  turn  an  unwilling  school-teacher 
into  a  more  or  less  willing  wife,  with  the  aid  of  a 
ring,  a  license,  and  Parson  Long  of  Shelby. 
Milly's  scared.  You  see  she  can't  realize  yet 
how  glad  you're  going  to  be  that  I  am  your  son- 
in-law,  when  you  get  used  to  it.  Milly's  crying 
now,  but  she  will  be  smiling  by  the  time  we  get 
back  home  two  weeks  from  to-day,  and  I  think 
you  will  be  too. 

Your  affectionate  son, 

Peter  Loots. 

It  was  a  characteristic  letter.  So  was 
Amelia  Morse's  comment.  She  sat  staring 
at  the  letter  for  some  time  and  then  ejacu- 
lated : 

" For  the  land  o'  goodness'  sake!  Did  you 
ever?" 
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DFORD  stood  back  on  the 
utskirts  of  the  little  crowd 
f  friends  who  had  come  to 
id  good-by  to  his  sister  and 
er   guests.     He  felt  no  in- 
clination    to     mingle     with 
them.     His  part  in  Laura's  gay  gatherings 
had  always  been  that  of  the  quiet  observer. 
She  had  done  her  demonstrative  duty  by  him 
the  night  before,  so  he  was  moved  to  be 
present  at  the  departure  by  mere  curiosity 
to  see  whom  his  gay  little  sister  had  gathered 
about   her,   for  this  trip  with   Jack  in   his 
private  car. 

There  was  Mrs.  Billy  Bowen,  of  course. 
She  was  the  object  of  Laura's  latest  frenzied 
friendship.  It  never  seemed  to  trouble  Mrs. 
Billy  any,  that  Billy  had  to  stay  behind  and 
labor  for  the  hard-earned  and  none  too  abund- 
ant dollars. 

It  was  exactly  like  Laura,  in  her  desire  to 
think  up  a  new  sensation,  to  insist  upon 
taking  along  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Sanford  for 
their  bridal  trip.  Probably  nothing  but 
Peter's  chronic  lack  of  funds  would  have 
induced  him  to  agree  to  enjoy  his  honeymoon 
in  public.     Of  course,  the  presence  of  the 
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bridal  couple  accounted  for  the  gay  mob  of 
young  folks  thronging  the  train,  bulging  out 
of  the  windows,  and  screaming  with  extrav- 
agant pleasure.  Above  all  other  sounds 
soared  the  laugh  of  Mrs.  Peter  Sanford.  If 
he  were  married  to  that  laugh,  thought 
Radford,  he  would  be  tempted  to  lose  Mrs. 
Peter  in  the  desert. 

There  were  two  business  friends  of  Jack's 
and  their  rather  too  well  preserved  wives, 
whom  Radford  did  not  know. 

Jack's  young  secretary,  Burnham,  was 
leaning  over  the  rail  of  the  observation  car, 
as  close  as  he  could  get  to  Mrs.  Billy. 
Radford  thought  Laura  a  little  indiscreet 
to  include  both  in  her  party;  but  then  one 
couldn't  be  punctilious  and  old-fashioned  in 
Laura's  set. 

On  second  thought,  however,  he  didn't 
know  but  one  might.  His  eye  caught  sight 
of  Marian  Craig,  standing  on  the  platform, 
somewhat  detached  from  the  little  crowd. 
She  would  have  looked  detached  if  she  had 
been  rubbing  elbows  with  them,  for  she  was 
so  diflFerent. 

She  always  took  her  pleasures  quietly,  as 
Radford  did;  but  he  noticed  it  more  than  he 
had  in  the  corners  of  Laura's  drawing-room, 
because  of  her  startling  contrast  with  the 
chattering,    screaming    crowd.     She    looked 
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reposeful,  and,  strange  as  it  seemed  to  Rad- 
ford, not  at  all  disapproving,  but  rather  well 
entertained.  He  had  wondered  before  why 
Laura  had  her  so  much  about.  There  was 
hardly  enough  significance  in  the  fact  of  a 
schoolgirl  devotion,  or  of  sympathy  for 
Marian's  loneliness,  to  account  for  the  em- 
phasis with  which  his  gay,  rather  shallow 
little  sister  insisted  upon  Marian's  presence. 
The  brother  had  wondered,  in  his  tolerant 
understanding  of  his  sister's  characteristics, 
if  Marian  did  not  appeal  to  her  as  a 
pleasing  foil  for  her  own  more  showy  social 
gifts. 

Marian  Craig  was  standing  with  her  profile 
turned  to  him,  and  he  was  impressed  for  the 
first  time  with  the  thought  that  she  had 
really  a  claim  to  beauty.  The  outlines  of 
the  head  and  figure  were  nobly  drawn.  The 
mourning  costume,  which  recalled  to  Radford 
the  recent  loss  of  her  last  tie  of  close  kinship, 
set  oflF  her  delicate  dignity  without  calling 
attention  to  her  loss  by  the  vulgar  chicness 
that  Radford  had  sometimes  observed  in  the 
mourners  in  Laura's  set.  He  wondered  why 
he  had  never  before  noticed  that  beautiful 
shell-like  tint  of  skin.  He  speculated  idly  as 
to  the  color  of  her  eyes. 

The  train  was  about  to  start.  Radford 
pressed    a   little   closer.     Unconsciously   he 
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had  riveted  his  gaze  on  Marian  Craig's  face. 
As  the  train  moved  slowly,  she  turned  and 
her  eyes  swept  the  crowd.  A  little  sober 
look  had  superseded  the  sympathetic  half- 
smile  with  which  she  had  been  listening  to  the 
foolish  chatter.  Radford  wondered  if  she 
were  feeling  her  peculiar  loneliness.  In  an 
instant  her  eyes  —  good  gray  eyes,  looking 
out,  without  self-consciousness,  from  under 
level  brows  —  looked  straight  into  his,  and 
she  smiled  with  an  expression  of  pleasure 
that  lighted  up  her  whole  face.  There  was 
one  person  in  the  crowd  that  she  knew. 
Radford  was  glad  that  he  had  come.  His 
hand  went  to  his  hat.  As  though  the  impulse 
that  had  brought  the  smile  to  her  face  had 
not  yet  expended  itself,  she  raised  her  hand 
quickly  from  the  rail,  where  it  had  been  rest- 
ing, and  waved  a  graceful  good-by. 

Radford  nearly  forgot  to  put  his  hat  back, 
while  he  stood  and  watched  the  train  as  long 
as  it  y^as  in  sight.  That  wave  had  surprised 
him  more  than  he  remembered  ever  to  have 
been  surprised  before  in  his  forty  years.  As 
he  turned  his  steps  slowly  toward  the  office 
of  Radford  &  Ward,  Architects,  he  recalled 
the  fact  that  he  had  seen  her  a  dozen  times 
at  Laura's,  had  probably  spent  as  many  half 
hours  in  desultory  chats  in  comers,  and  had 
come  away  with  no  very  distinct  impression, 
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beyond  a  feeling  of  mild  pleasure.  He  had 
never  felt  any  intense  desire  to  renew  the 
experience. 

Laura  had  said  to  him  once,  in  one  of  her 
chattering  confidences:  ** Marian  is  a  dear, 
but  not  the  style  you  men  care  for." 

Radford  recalled  the  statement  now,  with 
a  little  resentment  at  the  implied  reflection, 
either  upon  Marian  Craig  or  his  own  sex. 
Since  there  seemed  nothing  amiss  with 
Marian  Craig,  the  fault  must  lie  with  mas- 
culine discernment.  Then,  remembering  his 
own  indiflFerence,  he  was  more  willing  to  con- 
cede the  possibility  of  her  lack  of  power  to 
draw  and  charm  people. 

Radford  was  not  an  analytical  person;  but 
he  knew  men  and  women  pretty  well,  and  as 
he  walked  slowly  up  State  Street  he  decided 
that  what  Marian  Craig  needed  was  the 
magnetism  that  comes  from  belief  in  self  and 
a  determination  to  get  what  one  wants.  He 
could  not  imagine  her  putting  any  eflFort  into 
those  feminine  allurements  that  bring  to 
most  of  her  sex  coveted  attention.  She  looked 
like  a  person  who  never  selfishly  sought,  but 
expended  herself  lavishly  in  giving. 

That  reminded  him:  had  Laura  provided 
a  man  to  play  the  devoted  to  Marian  ?  That 
seemed  to  be  the  custom  in  her  set.  They 
could  not  be  happy  unless  every  Jill  had  her 
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Jack;  but  he  failed  to  recall  any  Jack  for 
Marian  Craig.  He  was  indignant  at  Laura's 
thoughtlessness,  and  pictured  to  himself  just 
how  Marian  would  be  expected  to  fit  in,  and 
take  the  leavings  of  other  people's  fun. 

It  was  especially  too  bad  just  now,  when 
Marian  was  no  doubt  still  feeling  the  first 
crushing  sadness  of  her  mother's  death.  He 
had  heard  of  the  loss  some  weeks  before  with- 
out any  overwhelming  emotion,  but  now  his 
heart  ached  for  her  sympathetically. 

Just  then  he  paused  before  a  very  attract- 
ive florist's  window.  He  was  in  no  hurry  to 
get  back  to  the  office,  was  in  fact  feeling  a 
little  lazy  from  the  holiday-making  spirit  he 
had  just  witnessed.  He  was  lonely,  too. 
Like  Marian  Craig  he  made  few  close  friends. 
Laura  had  told  him  of  her  beautiful  devotion 
to  her  mother.  In  her  case  it  was  natural 
that  she  should  have  found  no  time  to  make 
a  place  in  any  other  home  than  Laura's 
since  coming  to  the  city.  In  his  own,  there 
was  no  excuse  except  indiflFerence. 

He  supposed  she  had  no  intimate  friends 
to  send  her  greetings  and  gifts.  She  had  not 
even  carried  flowers  like  the  other  women. 
If  he  had  known  her  well  enough  he  might 
have  sent  her  some.  There  was  no  other 
woman  he  cared  about  sending  them  to. 

Inspecting  those  in  the  window  closely, 
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he  selected  the  kind  he  would  prefer  to  send 
to  her  if  he  knew  her  well  enough.  The  pink 
roses  were  exactly  the  shade  of  the  pink  in 
her  fine,  smooth  skin.  He  would  like  to  send 
her  those. 

There  was  a  latent  streak  of  romance  in 
Radford.  The  relaxation  of  the  moment 
brought  it  to  the  surface,  and  he  wondered 
how  it  would  seem  to  imagine  himself  in  the 
relation  of  an  intimate  friend,  and  to  send 
flowers  to  greet  her  at  the  first  stop.  He  had 
the  itinerary  with  its  exact  dates  for  arrivals 
and  departures,  and  there  was  that  fellow, 
Waldenheim,  in  St.  Louis,  who  could  be 
trusted  to  do  the  thing  right.  Why  not  do 
it  ?  She  needn't  know  who  sent  them,  though 
he  hoped  she  would  guess. 

There  was  no  more  loitering  along  the 
street.  He  marched  briskly  to  a  telegraph 
office,  and,  in  a  twinkling,  the  deed  was  done. 
Marian  Craig  would  be  greeted  that  night 
by  pink  roses  when  she  arrived  in  St.  Louis. 

Up  to  this  time,  he  had  not  considered  her 
point  of  view,  and  he  did  not  feel  quite  so 
sure  of  himself  as  he  shut  the  door  of  his 
office  and  sat  down  to  open  his  mail.  Then 
he  thought  again  of  the  friendly  look  from  a 
pair  of  gray  eyes  under  level  brows,  and  of 
the  pleasure  she  showed  at  seeing  one  fa- 
miliar face  in  the  crowd.     He  felt  relieved. 
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She  would  at  least  receive  them  with  unaffect- 
ed friendliness.  Of  that  much  he  thought  he 
could  assure  himself. 

The  next  day  he  walked  slowly  up  State 
Street  again.  A  very  agreeable  suggestion 
had  come  to  him  in  his  unusual  lingering  the 
day  before.  Possibly  there  was  another  idea 
waiting  for  him  somewhere  in  the  crowded 
throng  or  behind  one  of  the  big  plate-glass 
windows. 

The  wish  that  fathered  the  thought 
brought  the  suggestion  to  his  brain  quite 
promptly,  straight  out  of  Eastman's  window. 
He  would  send  her  something  to  greet  her  at 
New  Orleans,  and  what  better  gift  could  he 
send  than  a  kodak?  He  was  sure  she  did 
not  have  one.  For  a  busy  woman  like 
Marian  Craig,  it  would  be  the  last  form  of 
self-indulgence  to  occur  to  her;  but,  on  a  trip 
of  pure  pleasure  and  relaxation  like  this,  she 
would  surely  enjoy  it. 

He  had  it  carefully  boxed  and  sent,  and 
then  spent  several  days  of  miserable  shyness, 
wondering  what  she  would  think,  and  if  she 
would  be  displeased. 

He  made  up  his  mind  he  wouldn't  send 
her  any  more  expensive  things.  She  wasn't 
the  kind  that  would  like  it,  anyway,  and  he'd 
been  a  fool  to  presume.  It  took  him  some 
time  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion.     When  it 
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was  reached,  he  put  away,  in  the  very  bottom 
of  his  deepest  drawer,  a  very  dainty  Russia- 
leather  diary  with  a  silver  pencil.  It  had 
appealed  to  him  when  he  saw  it  as  looking 
exactly  right  for  her,  but  he  guessed  he'd 
never  send  it,  after  all. 

Several  days  more  passed  in  this  depressing 
frame  of  mind,  and  then  came  a  little  package 
to  relieve  the  situation.  In  it  were  a  dozen 
pictures  of  the  car  and  its  gay  party,  in  groups 
of  two  and  three,  in  various  attitudes  and 
situations. 

Yes,  of  course,  thought  Radford,  there 
were  pictures  of  everybody  else.  He  had  not 
thought  when  he  sent  the  kodak  that  it  was 
furnishing  her  with  just  one  way  more  of  be- 
ing useful  to  the  others. 

A  fine  state  of  disgruntlement  was  succeed- 
ing his  first  pleasure  at  receiving  evidence  of 
her  use  of  his  gift,  when  out  of  the  picture  at 
the  very  bottom  of  the  lot  looked  a  pair  of 
frank  eyes  from  under  level  brows,  with  the 
expression  of  pleasure  that  had  lingered  with 
him  since  she  had  waved  her  hand  from  the 
train.  Out  came  the  diary  from  its  hiding- 
place,  to  speed  on  its  way  toward  El  Paso. 
She  was  quite  evidently  entering  into  the 
game. 

He  did  not  send  something  of  value  every 
day.     One  day  it  was  only  a  cutting  from 
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the  paper,  with  a  cartoon  and  humorous 
description  of  Chicago  weather  in  February. 
Another,  it  was  his  own  impressions  of  State 
Street  in  a  wind  storm.  He  sent  them  un- 
signed. He  knew  she  would  know  from 
whence  they  came.  He  got  Bobby,  the  office 
boy,  to  take  a  snapshot  of  him  one  day, 
sitting  at  his  desk  in  an  attitude  of  weary 
toil.  In  a  conspicuous  place  he  had  put  the 
twelfth  of  the  pictures  she  had  sent. 

When  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  for  him 
to  hear  from  the  diary,  he  received  a  big,  fat 
envelope.  In  it  were  closely  packed  sheets, 
unsigned,  in  diary  form.  He  felt  sure  they 
were  duplicates  of  material  that  had  found 
its  way  into  the  little  leather  book.  Of 
course  he  might  have  known  she  could  write 
well.  Anybody  with  a  brow  like  that  could, 
but  he  would  hardly  have  expected  so  de- 
lightfully humorous  a  style.  She  had  gone 
back  in  her  memory  and  filled  in  the  events 
of  each  day.  The  discernment  she  showed, 
and  the  power  of  reading  character,  pleased 
Radford  immensely.  With  a  stroke  of  the 
pen  each  member  of  the  party  had  fallen 
into  his  proper  place,  just  such  a  place  as  he 
would  have  assigned  had  he  her  fine  sensi- 
bility and  delicate  humor. 

Nor  had  she  spared  herself.  With  un- 
erring knowledge  of  the  relation  she  bore  to 
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the  personnel  of  the  party,  but  with  no  touch 
of  bitterness  and  only  a  humorous  enjoyment, 
she  touched  herself  oflF  with  the  rest.  Of 
course  she  was  quite  sure  by  this  time  who 
had  been  sending  her  the  gifts.  A  mere 
glimpse  of  his  dutiful  letters  to  Laura  would 
have  revealed  the  truth,  even  if  she  had  not 
known  from  the  first.  There  was  a  spice 
of  daring  about  sending  subtle  thanks  in  this 
fashion  which  appealed  to  him  in  his  present 
mood. 

From  that  time  he  looked  forward  to  every 
mail,  hoping  for  something  more  from  her. 
From  time  to  time  packets  arrived.  Part  of 
the  pleasure  he  found  in  them  came  from  his 
eflFort  to  trace  indirect  acknowledgment  of 
each  of  his  own  communications. 

The  kodak  was  made  to  do  duty  for  several 
of  her  responses.  He  knew  that  the  group 
of  women  in  light  summer  dresses  with  airy 
sunshades  over  their  uncovered  heads  was  a 
tantalizing  little  reminder  of  the  contrast 
between  his  situation  and  hers,  brought  out 
by  his  weather  report. 

When  he  sent  her  several  pocket  editions 
of  his  favorite  poems,  back  came  a  lyric 
breathing  the  warmth  of  the  South,  a  sonnet 
evoked  by  an  unusual  glimpse  into  the  hearts 
of  the  people  she  had  seen,  an  amusing  ballad 
purporting   to   depict   a   ludicrous   incident 
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that  had  happened  to  some  one  of  the 
party. 

He  was  delighted  with  her  cleverness.  He 
felt  Hke  the  discoverer  of  genius.  That  she 
had  taken  all  this  trouble  to  please  him  set 
his  last  lingering  self-distrust  at  rest. 

One  day  a  picture  with  only  one  person  in 
the  foreground  arrived.  She  had  not  sent 
him  her  picture  alone  before,  and  it  brought 
with  it  a  distinct  feeling  of  relief.  He  had 
been  transgressing  even  the  liberal  bounds 
he  had  set  himself,  and  had  felt  a  little  un- 
certain once  more.  He  had  been  drawn 
one  day  into  Marshall  Field's  by  the  fasci- 
nating window  display,  and  had  been  be- 
guiled into  buying  a  filmy,  delicate,  fascinat- 
ing thing  which  the  girl  behind  the  counter 
assured  him  was  a  jabot.  The  purchase  was 
the  result  of  an  impulse  to  suggest  that  she 
might  wear  something  besides  black.  In 
this  picture  she  showed  that  she  had  under- 
stood, and  had  not  resented  it. 

She  was  dressed  in  cool,  summery  attire, 
and  beneath  a  frilly  parasol  her  face  wore  a 
smile  of  girlish  pleasure.  Whether  his  imag- 
ination was  playing  him  false  or  not,  he  felt 
sure  that  the  good  gray  eyes  had  lost  their 
impersonal  look,  and  held  for  him  an  expres- 
sion of  friendly  intimacy. 

A  sudden  desire  to  go  on  buying  soft, 
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feminine,  fluflFy  things  for  her  seized  him  in 
its  inexorable  grip.  After  struggling  in  vain 
with  the  impulse  he  sat  down  and  wrote  a 
letter. 

They  had  been  making  their  way  back 
from  Mexico  for  some  days,  and  he  was  in  a 
panic  lest  he  be  too  late.  However,  he  had 
already  relied  with  good  results  on  Jack's 
itinerary  and  lists  of  dates,  and  besides,  he 
had  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  his  brother- 
in-law  had  to  stop  some  days  in  St.  Louis  to 
report  to  fellow  share-holders  about  the 
Mexican  mines. 

Radford  had  always  thought  of  her  as 
Marian  Craig,  and  that  is  the  way  he  began 
his  letter.  Marian  was  too  intimate.  Miss 
Craig  so  cold  that  it  scared  him  out  of  his 
new-found  courage  and  daring;  so  he  wrote: 

My  Dear  Marian  Craig: — 

You  have  not  been  out  of  my  mind  more  than  a 
few  minutes  at  a  time  since  you  waved  your  hand 
to  me  at  the  train.  That  may  sound  like  ex- 
aggeration, because  you  know  1  am  an  architect 
and  must  earn  my  living;  but  if  this  keeps  up 
there  won*t  be  anything  left  of  Radford  & 
Ward,  Architects.  I  shall  be  unfit  for  business, 
and  poor  Ward  will  never  survive  the  shock. 
To  save  me  from  a  complete  financial  crash  I 
think  you  ought  to  take  pity  on  me  and  marry 
me,  for  I  think  I  must  be  very  much  in  love, 
indeed. 

I  am  sending  my  last  gift.     I  cannot  wait  until 
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you  return,  because  I  am  afraid  I  should  be  quite 
overcome  by  my  own  audacity,  and  run  away 
when  I  saw  you,  unless  you  wore  evidence  of  your 
gracious  pardon  and  acceptance. 

Yours  in  respectful  devotion, 

Paul  Radford. 

Then  he  quite  gave  up  trying  to  do  any- 
thing at  the  office,  except  to  occupy  his 
usual  chair.  He  spent  most  of  his  time  re- 
viewing the  events  of  the  past  month,  trying 
to  recall  the  impressions  that  had  led  him  to 
his  last  rashness,  attempting  to  experience 
again  the  romantic  emotion  he  had  felt  when 
he  wrote  that  letter.  He  could  not  do  it  to 
save  his  life,  and  was  rather  alarmed  lest  he 
had  overrated  his  desire.  But  he  finally 
comforted  himself  with  the  thought  that  he 
was  only  stunned  by  his  own  precipitancy. 
Probably  he  had  crowded  too  much  feeling 
into  one  short  month,  and  was  only  experi- 
encing the  apathy  of  reaction,  consequent 
upon  his  tremendous  act  of  daring. 

A  telegram  from  Laura  came,  after  an 
interminable  wait,  announcing  their  probable 
arrival  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day.  Not 
a  word  from  Marian  Craig  came  to  show 
whether  or  not  she  had  received  and  accepted 
his  gift. 

The  next  morning,  as  train  time  ap- 
proached, he  paused  on  the  outskirts  of  an- 
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other  group  of  people,  waiting  this  time  towel- 
come  the  party  home.  It  was  not  so  gay  as  the 
other  party  had  been,  since  the  bridal  couple 
was  an  old  story  now.  It  was  composed 
chiefly  of  people  who  really  cared,  and  was 
rather  quiet  and  subdued;  so  it  fitted  in 
better  with  his  mood. 

At  last  the  train  backed  in,  with  its  ob- 
servation car  packed  with  the  home-coming 
group.  His  eye  traveled  straight  to  the 
spot  where  she  had  stood  when  he  saw  her 
last.  She  was  there,  in  the  same  attitude, 
but  with  a  subtle  difference.  This  time  she 
had  on  a  Panama  hat  and  a  trim  white  cloth 
suit,  which  made  her  look  slimmer,  more 
youthful,  and  at  the  same  time  more  fasci- 
natingly sweet  and  womanly.  She  did  not 
seem  so  much  interested  in  the  other  members 
of  the  party.  She  stood  amongst  them  with 
a  more  assured  air  than  before,  but  with 
even  greater  detachment. 

Radford  realized  these  facts  with  the 
new  power  of  perception  that  his  recent 
experience  had  awakened.  He  mingled  in- 
conspicuously with  the  crowd,  waiting  for 
a  special  sign. 

Leaning  a  little  forward  to  scan  the  group 
of  faces,  she  placed  both  hands  on  the  shin- 
ing rail.  Something  gleamed  in  the  sun- 
shine on  the  whiteness  of  her  finger.     Rad- 
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ford  stepped  back  away  from  the  group,  and 
she  saw  him  at  last. 

The  shell  pink  of  her  cheeks  deepened  to 
a  warmer  tint,  and  from  the  eyes  under  level 
brows  came  a  look  that  Radford  had  never 
seen  before.  Lifting  her  right  hand,  she 
gave  the  little  salute  that  had  turned  the 
tide  of  events  for  him,  and  at  the  signal  Rad- 
ford reverently  lifted  his  hat. 
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[OTHING  but  the  slip-slop 
of  the  horse's  feet  in  the 
sodden  road,  the  creak  of  wet 
leather,  or  the  flap  of  a  loose 
curtain,  broke  the  stillness  of 
the  night.  Accustomed  to 
city  clatter,  Oliver  Brant  felt  as  though  the 
silence  had  soaked  him  through  and  through 
like  rain.  His  big  body,  that  left  only  one 
third  of  the  seat  to  his  slight  companion, 
might  have  been  fast  asleep,  it  felt  so  inert; 
but  his  brain,  alert  as  ever,  was  busy  with 
reminiscences  of  the  past,  impressions  of  the 
present,  conjectures  as  to  the  future;  and  all 
these  thoughts  were  centred  on  this  same 
slight  figure  at  his  side. 

He  had  become  so  accustomed  to  luxurious 
offices,  smooth-rolling  limousines,  the  gentle 
temperature  of  hospitals  or  the  pampered 
air  of  private  homes,  that  the  time,  when  he 
and  his  companion  had  borne  all  kinds  of 
hardships  together,  seemed  aeons  of  time 
away.  Now,  Oliver  Brant,  cast  for  the  roll 
of  city  surgeon,  and  John  Strange,  playing 
the  part  of  country  practitioner,  were  as  far 
apart  in  actual  experience,  as  they  were  close 
in  their  steadfast  love.  The  moment  that 
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had  driven  them  farthest  apart  had  paradox- 
ically bound  them  closest  together. 

Of  this  moment  Dr.  Brant  had  never  since 
spoken  to  his  friend.  There  had  been  a 
struggle,  ending  in  the  frailer  man's  decision, 
that  a  weak  heart  would  stand  the  steady 
strain  of  long  drives  and  unseasonable  calls, 
better  than  the  sharp  crises  of  the  surgeon's 
life.  The  pathos  of  the  renunciation  had 
been  so  near  to  tragedy  that  it  could  not  be 
talked  about.  It  made  the  stronger  man 
very  pitiful  and  very  tender. 

They  had  been  enjoying  their  pipes  and  a 
rare  hour  together,  when  the  imperative 
summons  came,  in  answer  to  which  they  were 
out  so  late  on  this  rainy  night.  Oliver  Brant 
had  known  from  the  first  that  the  case  had 
some  special  significance  for  his  friend. 
Though  the  latter  showed  no  other  sign  of 
excitement,  there  was  a  peculiar  quiver  of 
the  nostrils  and  a  dilation  of  the  pupils  of  the 
eyes  that  told  the  tale. 

If  a  momentary  hope,  that  the  case  would 
be  turned  over  to  him,  flitted  through  the 
surgeon's  mind,  it  was  due  only  to  an  un- 
selfish wish  to  spare  his  friend.  The  desire 
passed  in  a  moment.  That  quiver  of  the 
nostrils  spoke  of  inner  excitement  that  was 
arousing  every  faculty,  and  urging  even  the 
much  tried  heart  to  do  its  best.  No,  the 
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case  belonged  to  the  man  of  slight  physique, 
and  small  experience,  and  Dr.  Brant  felt  no 
foreboding  as  to  the  result. 

The  other's  hands  closed  more  firmly  on 
the  lines.  Old  Nell  pricked  up  her  ears  and 
jogged  on  faster,  in  answer  to  her  master's 
eagerness.     John  Strange  broke  the  silence. 

"Archie  is  a  fine  lad,"  he  said,  "I  must 
save  him." 

Then  he  plunged  into  his  story  without 
superfluous  words.  They  were  never  needed 
between  these  two. 

"Our  Scotch  minister  first  told  me  the 
history  of  Old  MacKenzie,"  he  began. 
"The  man  came  years  ago  from  Scotland, 
working  first  for  daily  wages  until  he  saved 
enough  for  the  little  farm.  Then  he  sent  for 
Jeanie.  She  came  to  the  minister's  house 
and  they  were  married  —  so  long  after  their 
courtship  that  the  man  was  already  past  his 
youth,  and  curly-haired  Jeanie's  eyes  were 
pathetic  with  the  long  wait.  But  they  were 
happy,  and  after  a  while  a  little  boy  was 
born.  Archie  was  loved  with  the  intensity 
of  two  strong  natures,  that  still  clung  to  the 
last  of  their  youth. 

"He  was  a  young  chap  about  sixteen  when 

I  came  here.     Before  long  he  confided  in  me 

that  he  wanted  to  be  a  great  surgeon.     He 

was  working  hard  to  help  his  father  and  save 
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a  little  toward  his  medical  education.  That 
naturally  touched  a  responsive  chord.  I  got 
into  the  way  of  lending  him  books,  of  talking 
to  him  about  cases,  of  describing  my  visits  to 
your  hospitals  and  clinics.  He  succeeded  in 
saving  up  enough  to  get  one  year  at  college; 
then  somebody  took  hold  and  helped. 

"During  the  summer,  after  his  second 
year  of  medical  college,  he  had  a  sharp  attack 
of  appendicitis.  That  was  a  blow.  He 
knew  it  probably  meant  another  and  another, 
and  then  an  operation,  a  long  period  of  in- 
activity, much  expense.  He  has  fought  it 
persistently,  though  I've  begged  him  again 
and  again  to  have  it  over.  There  has  always 
been  too  much  to  do,  and  too  little  to  do 
with.     I  hope  he  hasn't  waited  too  long." 

Dr.  Brant  understood  now  why  John 
Strange  had  always  taken  such  keen  interest 
in  operations  for  appendicitis,  why  he  hand- 
led those  instruments  from  Vienna  with  such 
loving  care,  why  he  had  indulged  in  the  ap- 
parently useless  and  rather  pathetic  hobby 
of  gathering  together  the  latest  surgical  ap- 
pliances. He  had  never  told  even  this  in- 
timate friend,  that  Archie  meant  to  him  the 
perpetuation  of  his  work  in  the  world,  the 
fulfillment  of  his  thwarted  ambitions,  the 
warmth  of  an  intimate  and  immediate  in- 
terest to  his  lonely  heart.     John  Strange  had 
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always  been  a  reserved  man,  working  out 
his  problems  in  silence  and  alone. 

Archie  was  to  be  his  re-incarnation. 
Archie's  body  must  be  made  whole  as  a 
suitable  habitation  for  the  great  mind  and 
soul,  that  John  Strange  was  fitting  to  do  his 
work  in  the  world.  It  was  easy  to  see  how 
Archie  had  gone  through  college;  and  easy 
to  tell  why  John  Strange  always  looked  so 
shabby  and  lived  so  plainly. 

The  elder  MacKenzie  started  up  out  of 
the  darkness  when  Nell  drew  up  to  the  hitch- 
ing-post  in  front  of  the  plain  little  farm 
house.  No  doubt  he  had  been  straining  his 
ears  for  an  indefinite  time  down  the  long, 
black,  muddy  road.  Not  a  word  was  said 
between  these  men  except  a  murmur  of  Dr. 
Brant's  name.  An  absent-minded  grip  of 
his  hand  was  all  the  attention  that  was  ac- 
corded the  great  city  surgeon.  The  father's 
eyes  scarcely  left  the  face  of  the  thin  little 
man  at  his  side,  as  they  strode  toward  the 
house.  It  was  plain  to  be  seen  how  near  to 
worship  was  the  feeling  of  the  elder  man  for 
the  inconspicuous  little  country  practitioner. 
Dr.  Brant's  heart  beat  faster  at  the  sight  of 
the  relation  between  these  people.  He  won- 
dered if  he  meant  that  much  to  any  one  of 
his  rich  city  patrons. 

He  did  not  get  even  so  much  as  a  look  from 
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the  mother,  as  she  met  them  at  the  door, 
dry-eyed,  but  wan  and  pinched  with  fear. 
She  stretched  out  both  hands  and  drew  Dr. 
Strange  toward  the  boy's  room. 

The  meeting  between  boy  and  man  was 
almost  equally  undemonstrative,  but  the 
transformation  in  John  Strange  was  complete. 
As  a  man  might  in  the  presence  of  his  own 
soul,  he  dropped  all  thought  of  reserve,  and 
his  face  expressed  just  what  he  was  feeling. 
The  lad's  eyes  never  left  his  face,  as  the  ex- 
amination progressed.  They  questioned  re- 
lentlessly, and  in  answer  to  their  demand 
John  Strange  said: 

"Yes,  boy,  I'm  sorry  you  let  it  go  so  long. 
We  must  get  to  work." 

As  he  rose  from  the  side  of  the  bed  and 
turned  to  her,  Jeanie  MacKenzie  led  the 
way  into  the  domain  that  was  hers,  the  big, 
beautifully  clean  kitchen. 

Evidently  Dr.  Strange's  confidence  in 
Archie's  brain  was  not  misplaced.  Even  in 
his  suffering  the  boy's  forces  had  been  mar- 
shalled to  meet  the  enemy,  and  the  mother 
had  wasted  no  time  in  tears. 

In  the  middle  of  the  room  were  two  tables, 
already  placed  in  suggestive  proximity,  gal- 
lons of  sterilized  water,  rolls  of  the  spotless 
old  linen  that  the  frugal  housewife  had  saved 
for  years. 
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Dr.  Strange's  eyes  lit  up.  A  smile  played 
about  his  mouth.  He  was  well  pleased. 
Evidently  the  brain  that  was  to  carry  on  his 
work  was  not  to  be  taken  by  surprise. 

The  alertness  of  the  boy's  mind  was  an 
inspiration.  With  quiet  swiftness  every- 
thing was  made  ready  in  the  spotless  room. 
The  low-voiced  orders  of  the  little  doctor 
were  carried  out,  with  instant  obedience 
from  the  city  surgeon  and  the  docile  old 
parents. 

Just  as  the  sun  topped  the  horizon  they 
were  ready.  The  crude  adequacy  of  the 
improvised  operating  room  was  a  thing  of 
which  to  be  proud;  the  promise  of  a  brilliant 
day  after  the  rainy  night,  an  omen  for  which 
to  be  thankful. 

Dr.  Brant  never  forgot  the  picture.  The 
father  was  sunk  into  a  chair,  quite  overcome. 
The  mother  stood  in  still  anguish,  ready  to  do 
whatever  was  required.  The  doctor  paused 
for  an  instant  to  look  down  upon  the  quiet, 
waiting  figure,  with  a  look  of  exaltation  on 
his  face.     And  then  the  work  began. 

Dr.  Brant  always  believed  that  his  friend 
was  inspired.  There  was  no  hesitation,  no 
fear,  no  doubt  as  to  the  outcome.  John 
Strange  handled  the  case  with  quiet  ease, 
met  every  contingency  as  it  arose,  with  the 
certainty  that  might  have  come  from   his 
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thousandth  case.  Dr.  Brant  found  himself 
thinking,  "The  age  of  miracles  need  not  be 
over,  —  if  the  motive  be  only  strong  enough.'* 

The  work  progressed  without  a  hitch  until 
the  last  stitch  was  taken,  and  the  last  band- 
age adjusted.  Then  John  Strange  faltered. 
He  stood  looking  down  upon  the  beautiful 
young  figure,  for  a  moment,  as  a  sculptor 
might  upon  his  masterpiece,  or  as  a  mother 
might  in  looking  at  her  little  child. 

Then  he  turned  to  the  window,  through 
which  was  streaming  the  sunlight  of  the  new 
day.  For  a  moment  he  seemed  to  be  strug- 
gling for  light  and  air,  and  then  he  crumpled 
into  the  arms  that  were  stretched  out  to 
receive  him. 

They  thought  he  was  gone;  but  in  a  mo- 
ment he  opened  his  eyes,  and  with  a  smile 
that  took  them  all  into  his  confidence,  he 
said: 

"I've  been  waiting  —  just  —  for  this.  At 
last  —  I've  had  —  my  chance." 

It  was  all  over;  but  as  Dr.  Brant  lifted  the 
slender  figure  in  his  arms,  there  was  no  room 
in  his  thoughts  for  grief,  only  for  a  great 
thankfulness,  that  the  heart  had  done  its 
work  through  the  ultimate  moment  of  ex- 
altation and  achievement. 
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|0'M,  I  don't  mind  telling 
you  about  that  match,  seeing 
as  I  was  an  eyewitness,  so  to 
speak,  and  you  a  stranger  in 
town.  You've  got  a  lot  to 
learn  about  folks  before  you 
feel  real  well  acquainted.  Sewing  as  I  do, 
season  after  season,  in  folk's  bedrooms,  cer- 
tainly does  give  me  a  chance  to  study  the 
internal  workings  of  family  matters.  If  I 
was  the  nosey  sort,  which  I'm  thankful  to  say 
I'm  not,  and  given  to  much  talking,  there 
wouldn't  be  any  such  thing  in  this  town  as 
keeping  a  secret. 

Most  people  seem  to  think  that,  soon's  a 
woman  sits  down  front  of  a  machine,  she 
turns  into  one,  and  don't  see  nor  hear  nor 
feel.  'Tisn't  so  with  Miss  Patricia.  She 
certainly  does  treat  me  with  a  lot  of  consider- 
ation. She  gives  me  the  best  window,  right 
in  front,  which  is  more  than  most  folks  would 
do,  —  they'd  be  so  'fraid  I'd  take  a  minute 
from  making  over  their  old  clothes.  I  do 
like  to  feel  that  I  can  look  out  once  in  a  while, 
if  I  want  to,  though  I  seldom  do,  as  I  suppose 
you've  noticed. 

Oh,  no'm,  this  is  all  right.     A  side  window 
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like  this  does  just  as  well,  when  youVe  got 
a  hustling  family  like  the  Jenkins's  next 
door. 

Well,  to  go  back  to  Miss  Patricia's  match. 
First  thing  I  knew  anything  serious  was  going 
on,  I  heard  Mrs.  Francis  and  the  daughter 
from  New  Hampshire  talking  in  the  hall. 
There's  a  bay  window  at  the  end  of  that  hall, 
so  that  the  windows  project  out  beyond  the 
one  where  I  sat,  and  there  they  sat  and  rocked 
and  talked,  and  never  knew  that  their  voices 
floated  right  back  into  my  ears.  If  they 
didn't  want  me  to  hear,  they  could  be  more 
careful.  My  duty  was  by  that  machine,  and 
there  I  stayed. 

I  never  did  have  any  use  for  Caroline,  any- 
way. Ever  see  her?  Well,  no,  I  guess  she 
never  has  been  home  since  you  moved  here. 
She  married  a  professor  in  a  college,  and  is 
too  busy  setting  the  pace  for  the  other  pro- 
fessors' wives  to  come  home  often.  But  she 
always  did  think  she  was  a  leader,  Caroline 
did,  and  she  likes  to  manage  affairs  at  both 
ends  of  the  line.  I  suspect  when  she's  not 
here  she  does  it  by  some  long-distance, 
silent-treatment  sort  of  process. 

If  you  could  see  her  you'd  know  in  a  min- 
ute just  what  she's  like.  She  has  big,  round 
eyes,  and  a  round  mouth,  the  kind  that  looks 
well  gathered-in  and  tidy  at  the  corners. 
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It  isn't  puckered-up,  you  understand,  or 
ugly-looking.  My  gracious,  no!  She's  as 
pleasant  as  a  basket  o'chips;  but  I've  always 
suspected  'twas  partly  because  no  one  ever 
thought  of  such  a  thing  as  opposing  her. 

Now,  Miss  Patricia's  mouth  spreads  out 
good  and  wide,  kind  of  a  generous-minded 
mouth,  I  call  it;  and  sometimes  it  tips  up  at 
one  corner  in  a  sort  of  yes-I-understand-you 
smile. 

Guess  you'll  think  from  the  way  I  always 
bring  everything  back  to  her  that  I'm  kind 
o'  partial  to  Miss  Patricia,  and  I  guess  I  am. 
The  way  she  always  sets  me  down  at  that 
front  window,  and  brings  me  a  cup  of  tea  at 
five  o'clock,  shows  just  what  she  is. 

Well,  as  I  was  saying,  Caroline  said  to  her 
mother,  "Well,  Mother,  I  don't  see  what 
better  she  wants.  He's  a  man  in  a  million, 
good  and  steady,  prosperous  and  polite,  and 
he  seems  devoted  to  her,  in  a  quiet  kind  of 
way." 

"Yes,  I  know,  Carrie,"  her  mother  an- 
swered, "but  he  appears  to  be  about  the  only 
person  of  her  acquaintance  who  doesn't 
need  her  in  any  particular  way.  I  think 
sometimes  that  the  way  we  all  depend  on  her 
goodness  and  unselfishness  and  managing 
ability  has  rather  gone  to  her  head.  She 
insists  upon  being  useful,  and  her  mission  to 
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humanity  doesn't  seem  to  include  mere  man. 
Probably  if  James  Brice  needed  her  more  he 
might  get  her." 

I  remember  just  how  she  said  it,  because 
I  thought  at  the  time  it  was  clever  and  true, 
and  showed  the  difference  between  Carrie  and 
Carrie's  mother.  Carrie  hasn't  enough  sense 
of  humor  to  see  anything  funny  in  a  situation 
that  she  can't  manage  her  way. 

She  remarked  that  she  didn't  see  why 
Patty  couldn't  be  useful  and  be  married,  too, 
and  I  could  just  imagine  the  way  her  mouth 
looked  when  she  said  it. 

Mrs.  Francis  went  on  to  say : 

"Yes,  dear,  I  know,  matrimony  is  a  very 
useful  calling,  but  can  it  compare  for  pure 
altruism  with  what  our  Patty  has  set  out  to 
do  to-day?"  (I  looked  up  that  word  altruism 
afterwards,  and  it  does  seem  to  apply  to 
Miss  Patricia.) 

"Here's  her  Hst  of  duties  for  the  day,  as 
nearly  as  I  can  remember.  She  had  a  basket 
for  poor  old  paralyzed  Mrs.  Hedge.  She 
was  going  to  take  the  car  as  far  as  the  end  of 
the  line,  walk  to  Mrs.  Hedge's  with  the  heavy 
basket,  get  some  one  there  to  drive  her  over 
to  the  Soldiers'  Home  with  a  lot  of  magazines, 
and  get  back  to  the  eleven  o'clock  car.  Then 
she  was  to  stop  at  that  O'Leary  woman's,  see 
if  she  got  over  her  last  drunk,  beg  her  to  send 
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the  children  to  Sunday  School,  and  see  if 
they  had  anything  in  the  house  to  eat. 
She  will  probably  have  to  go  to  the  grocery 
and  order  some  things,  which  she  will  un- 
doubtedly pay  for  out  of  her  own  purse,  and 
give  up  the  matinee  next  week. 

"She  was  to  stop  next  at  Lou  Shepherd*s 
for  luncheon.  She  will  be  mussed-up  and 
tired,  of  course,  and  will  have  to  primp  the 
best  she  can,  with  a  bit  of  powder  and  an 
extra  hairpin,  instead  of  going  all  fresh  and 
rested  as  the  others  will.  She  will  be  too 
tired  to  enjoy  her  lunch,  but  I  suppose  she 
will  be  comforted  by  the  thought  of  all  the 
good  she  did  between  nine  o'clock  and  one. 
At  three  she  will  excuse  herself  from  the 
really  interesting,  chatty  part  of  the  party, 
and  go  to  plan  with  three  other  women  where 
to  have  the  Sunday  School  picnic. 

"At  five  she  is  to  meet  Anne  Ridgeway  at 
the  train  and  bring  her  here  for  dinner,  you 
know;  and  to-night  she  will  have  five  tables 
of  bridge  for  Anne's  entertainment.  Nice, 
restful  day,  isn't  it?" 

I  didn't  hear  any  more  then;  but  I  cer- 
tainly did  think  making  new  dresses  out  of 
scraps  was  an  easy  job  in  comparison. 

The  next  week  I  went  back  to  finish  Miss 
Patricia's  new  foulard  dress,  not  having  any 
chance  even  to  try  it  on  that  day. 
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I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  there's  another 
sister,  Alice,  living  in  Wyndham,  twenty 
miles  from  here.  She  has  six  children,  and, 
since  sister  Patty  has  no  cares  to  tie  her 
down  (that's  what  Alice  says),  she  is  very 
glad  to  help  out  with  the  children.  She's 
just  about  pulled  them  all,  by  twos  and  threes, 
through  the  contagious  diseases,  and  as  a 
special  treat  Alice  lends  her  one  once  in  a 
while  when  it's  perfectly  well.  This  week 
she  had  little  Betty,  a  cute  little  trick,  five 
years  old. 

I  had  just  about  got  a  good  start  on  the 
hanging  of  that  foulard  skirt,  with  Miss 
Patricia  standing  on  the  piano  stool  so  I 
needn't  bend  so  far  on  account  of  the  rheu- 
matism, when  in  danced  Betty  with  a  letter. 

Aunt  Patricia  asked:  "Is  it  for  me,  dear? 
Give  it  to  me,  and  I'll  read  it  while  I'm  on 
my  pedestal." 

"No,  indeedy.  Auntie,  the  letter  is  for 
me,"  Betty  said.  "But  you  may  read  it,  if 
you  like.  Uncle  James*  writes  like  hen 
scratches,  and  I  can't  read  a  word." 

The  cute  little  midget  can't  read  an5rway, 
but  she's  too  smart  to  confess  it.  When 
she  said  "Uncle  James,"  I  looked  at  Miss 
Patricia  kind  of  surprised,  for  I  knew  Car- 
oline was  Mrs.  Ralph,  and  Alice  Mrs.  Sam, 
and  I  didn't  know  there  was  an  Uncle  James. 
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The  look  on  Miss  Patricia's  face  was  enough, 
and  it  dawned  on  me  who  Betty  meant. 
Well,  thinks  I,  you*re  up-and-coming,  Mr. 
James  Brice,  if  youVe  already  taught  Betty 
to  call  you  Uncle  James. 

"Little  Sweetheart,"  the  letter  read,  and 
Betty  skipped  with  pleasure. 

"There,  now.  Auntie,"  said  she,  "didn't 
I  tell  you?  Uncle  James  wouldn't  be  callin' 
you  *  Little  Sweetheart,'  would  he?" 

Miss  Patricia  paid  no  attention,  excepting 
to  blush,  which  I  could  see  even  where  I  was, 
for  the  red  crept  way  round  behind  her  ears. 

"Little  Sweetheart,"  she  went  on  reading, 
"I  am  going  with  my  new  little  car  way  out 
in  the  country  to  see  a  client  this  afternoon. 
Will  you  go  with  me?  You  may  ask  your 
Aunt  Patricia  to  chaperone  you,  if  you  like. 
I  shall  be  at  your  door  at  half-past  three." 

I  didn't  see  them  when  they  started,  though 
I  hurried  fast  as  I  could.  I  was  pressing 
folds  in  the  kitchen,  and  got  to  the  front 
window  only  in  time  to  see  a  cloud  of  dust  as 
they  turned  the  comer.  You  can  believe 
I  was  on  hand  when  they  got  back,  though. 
What  conerns  Miss  Patricia  concerns  me, 
and  I  happened  to  have  an  extra  particular 
job  on  hand,  between  five  and  five-thirty, 
that  kept  me  overtime. 

When  they  stopped,  Betty  flew  into  the 
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house  to  tell  Grandma  what  a  fine  time  she 
had  had,  and  to  show  her  flowers;  so  Mr. 
Brice  had  a  chance  to  help  Miss  Patricia  out 
like  he  wanted  to,  without  any  little  folks 
round  to  bother. 

I  couldn't  blame  him  for  taking  so  long 
about  it,  or  looking  at  her  like  he  did,  for 
she  certainly  looked  sweet  in  the  new  blue 
dimity. 

She  had  taken  off  her  dust  coat  and  stood 
swinging  her  little  auto-bonnet  by  the 
strings,  and  talking  ever  so  earnestly  to  him. 
I  was  just  congratulating  myself  on  how  well 
Fd  got  the  skirt  to  hang,  when  I  was  yanked 
out  of  my  satisfaction  by  hearing  him  say, 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  even  above  the  en- 
gine that  was  working  away  fussily,  like 
some  folks  do: 

"No,  of  course  I  don't  need  you.  I've 
lived  thirty-two  years,  eight  months,  and 
sixteen  days  without  you  and  got  on  very 
well.  Fm  neither  lame,  nor  halt,  nor  blind, 
nor  a  cheerful  inebriate  like  your  Mrs. 
O'Leary.  No,  I  don't  need  you;  but"  — 
and  here  his  voice  went  down  so  low  and 
soft  I  'most  lost  it —  "I  just  want  you." 

And  with  that  he  bundled  himself  post- 
haste into  his   machine,   and  off  he  went. 

I  was  tingling  all  over.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  which  FU  thank  you  not  to  repeat, 
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it  was  the  nearest  I'd  ever  come  to  a  pro- 
posaly  and  I  declare  to  you  the  way  his  voice 
softened  and  all,  went  all  over  me  so,  if  it 
had  been  me  he  wanted  he  could  have  had 
me  on  the  spot. 

Why,  yes,  of  course,  Miss  Patricia  was 
struck  all  of  a  heap.  Wouldn't  you  have 
been.?  She  didn't  suppose  he  could  spunk  up 
like  that  any  more  than  I  did,  I  warrant  you; 
and  there  she  stood  for  a  good  three  minutes, 
before  she  turned  and  went  into  the  house 
real  slow. 

For  two  or  three  days  she  reminded  me  of 
the  fauns  you  see  in  the  parks,  that  throw 
up  their  heads  and  look  scared  when  anyone 
comes  near  the  fence,  and,  even  after  the 
danger  is  past,  will  stand  with  that  startled 
look  in  their  eyes. 

Well,  the  summer  went  by,  and  I  didn't 
even  see  them  out  with  Betty  again.  I 
wasn't  at  the  house  much  more  till  fall;  but 
when  September  comes  I'm  always  there  a 
couple  of  days  a  week  till  the  fall  sewing  is 
done.  It  takes  some  time,  too,  because  there 
are  always  two  or  three  of  the  six  that  get 
new  dresses  out  of  the  left  overs,  before  we're 
through. 

It  seemed  to  me  Miss  Patricia  was  looking 
kind  of  peaked,  but  it  may  have  been  just 
my  imagination.  Goodness  knows,  I'd  been 
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feeling  so  romantic  and  foolish,  'twould 
make  you  sick,  ever  since  I  saw  James  Brice 
bundle  himself  into  that  machine  of  his  and 
ride  away,  and  I  couldn't  wonder  at  Miss 
Patricia's  taking  it  to  heart.  Not  being 
used  to  the  crafty  and  persistent  ways  of 
men-folks,  I'd  got  it  into  my  head  that  he 
had  given  her  up,  and  was  feeling  real  heart- 
achey  for  them  both. 

Men  may  be  queer,  and  I  don't  say  mat- 
rimony's unadulterated  joy,  according  to 
my  observations,  but  it's  a  sight  better  than 
single-blessedness.  I  was  just  turning  this 
over  and  over  in  my  mind  one  hot  afternoon, 
trying  to  decide  whether  I  dared  tell  Miss 
Patricia  what  I  thought  about  it,  when  all  of 
a  sudden,  out  of  a  clear  sky,  so  to  speak, 
comes  the  sound  of  a  machine,  and  up  whirls 
James  Brice  with  Miss  Patricia. 

It  was  all  done  so  quick  you  couldn't  have 
said  Jack  Robinson;  but  I  knew  something 
was  going  to  happen  or  already  had,  I  felt 
so  tingly  up  my  back.  Out  he  jumped  and 
held  out  both  hands,  with  a  look  on  his  face 
that  told  the  tale.  They  both  ran  up  on  the 
porch,  and  spite  of  craning  my  neck  I 
couldn't  see  a  thing.  Seemed  to  me  having 
heard  him  tell  her  he  didn't  need  her  at  all, 
I  had  a  good  right  to  see  if  he'd  found  out 
that  he  did.  But  'twas  no  use. 
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Fd  just  settled  back,  and  begun  sewing  in 
the  sleeve  of  Mrs.  Francis's  new  pongee, 
when  I  heard  behind  me  in  the  hall  a  soft, 
fluttery  run,  and  a  rustle,  and  then  a  kiss. 
Her  mother  was  sitting  in  that  same  friendly 
disposed  window,  I  told  you  about  once  be- 
fore, and  that's  how  I  came  to  hear  the  end 
of  the  tale. 

After  that  little  kiss,  I  heard  the  old  arm- 
chair give  a  creak,  as  though  it  was  pretty 
well  overloaded,  and  her  mother  asked  in  a 
kind  of  smothery  voice,  like  she  had  her  head 
up  against  something  soft: 

"What  is  it,  dear?  You  look  all  pink  and 
pleased.  Were  your  sick  folks  all  grateful, 
and  Mrs.  O'Leary  keeping  the  pledge?" 

"Oh,  Mrs.  O'Leary!"  murmured  Miss 
Patricia.  "She  seemed  likely  to  drink  her- 
self to  death,  the  last  I  saw  of  her.  I  found 
all  my  sick  folks  cross,  and  ungrateful,  and 
not  particularly  glad  to  see  me,  and  the 
committee  didn't  work  well  together,  and 
they  all  seemed  to  be  opposed  to  every  living 
thing  I  proposed,  just  because  I'd  proposed  it. 
I  had  just  left  them,  vowing  to  myself  they 
could  make  a  mess  of  everything  if  they 
wanted  to,  and  had  stopped  in  at  Mrs. 
O'Leary's,  thinking  the  sight  of  her  im- 
provement and  prosperity  might  cheer  me 
up.     But  I   found   all  the  children   in  the 
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yard,  afraid  to  go  in,  and  Mrs.  O'Leary  at  the 
front  window,  with  a  bottle  in  her  hand, 
glaring  and  shouting  at  me  to  go  home  and 
mind  my  own  business.  I  went,  and  Fm  not 
going  near  her  any  more. 

"When  I  got  about  half  way  home, 
James,  —  "  she  said  it  softly,  as  if  she  was 
kind  of  afraid  of  it —  "overtook  me  in  his 
car.  I  held  my  sunshade  like  a  war-club, 
and  my  hat  was  on  one  side.  I  know  I  must 
have  looked  funny,  but  James  —  "  she  was 
getting  used  to  it  fast  —  "helped  me  in  like 
a  queen. 

"When  rd  got  cooled  off  a  bit,  he  looked 
at  me  with  a  smile  in  his  eyes,  and  I  knew 
he  could  pretty  nearly  have  described  what 
kind  of  an  afternoon  I  had  spent.  First  he 
looked  sorry,  or  tried  to,  but  then  the  smile  in 
his  eyes  crept  down  to  his  mouth  and  he  said : 

"  *Couldn*t  you  make  up  your  mind  to  stop 
going  so  much  where  you  are  needed,  and 
come  where  you*re  just  wanted?'" 

The  voice  stopped  here  for  a  few  minutes 
and  I  didn't  hear  anything  but  that  over- 
loaded creak  of  the  chair.  Then  her  moth- 
er's "Well,  dear,  what  comes  next?"  brought 
the  answer  in  a  real  soft,  little  voice : 

"Well,  I  just  smiled  a  weepy  kind  of  a 
smile,  and  told  him  if  he  still  wanted  me  he 
could  have  me." 
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And  that's  how  I  know  so  much  about 
Miss  Patricia's  match,  thanks  to  those  two 
front  windows  and  all.  I  was  so  excited  I 
sewed  the  left  sleeve  into  the  right  armhole 
so  tight  it  took  me  a  half  hour  to  rip  it  out; 
but  I  never  find  in  that  house  that  they  act 
like  I  was  stealing  from  them  if  I  make  a 
mistake  and  have  to  take  it  out.  Miss 
Patricia  has  asked  me  to  come  and  help  her 
with  all  her  wedding  clothes. 
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rARGARET  CAMERON 
stood  at  the  window  of  her 
studio,  looking  out  upon  an 
expanse  of  wind-swept  ridges 
and  snow-filled  hollows.  In 
summer,  wide  spaces  of  earth 
and  sky  had  invariably  brought  peace;  now 
—  such  a  difference  had  winter  made  —  she 
felt  a  tide  of  loneliness  slowly  submerging  her. 
Turning  impatiently  from  the  bleakness 
outside,  she  surveyed  the  room,  trying  to  re- 
call her  old  feeling  for  it,  to  realize  why  she 
had  ever  taken  such  pleasure  in  its  prepa- 
ration. 

In  every  detail  was  evinced  appreciation  of 
harmonious  colors,  skill  in  arrangement,  and 
consideration  for  order  and  comfort.  Mar- 
garet Cameron  was  more  than  an  artist:  she 
had  all  the  instincts  of  a  home-maker.  The 
indulgence  of  her  subdued  taste  in  the  cheer- 
ful hangings,  the  few  good  oriental  rugs,  and 
the  rare  pieces  of  furniture,  had  given  her 
something  of  the  feeling  that  she  was  gather- 
ing about  her  a  group  of  congenial  personal- 
ities; now,  the  furnishings  merely  filled  al- 
lotted spaces,  and  failed  to  evoke  any  more 
emotion  than  do  outlived  friendships. 
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Whatever  their  surroundings,  her  can- 
vases would  naturally  seem  very  personal 
and  intimate;  but  they  aroused,  today,  only 
a  feeling  of  irritation.  A  frown  disturbed 
the  serene  smoothness  of  her  forehead  as  she 
looked  them  over  critically.  There  were 
many  of  them,  but  they  made  no  disorder  in 
the  room.  Even  in  the  feverishness  of  cre- 
ation, Margaret  Cameron  worked  in  an  or- 
derly, dainty  way. 

There  were  landscapes  of  beautiful  Nor- 
mandy, with  here  and  there  peasants  at  work 
in  their  poppy-bordered  fields;  quaint  Dutch 
interiors,  with  vivid  evidences  of  close-packed 
family  life;  warm  Italian  scenes,  in  which 
gay-hearted  bambini  frolicked  under  rows  of 
graceful,  vine-swung  trees.  They  all  showed 
an  appreciative  sense  of  beauty,  a  delicacy  of 
touch,  and  a  conscientious  finish,  even  if 
there  were  no  startling  evidences  of  great 
power  or  creative  genius. 

These  pictures  showed  no  recent  touches, 
and  were  hung  neatly  out  of  the  way.  Stand- 
ing on  the  easel  was  a  study  of  the  Mother 
and  Child.  Near  by  were  others  in  varying 
stages  of  incompleteness,  as  if  each  had  been 
thrown  aside  after  serving  its  turn  in  an  effort 
to  produce  one  satisfactory  conception.  The 
same  faces  had  been  in  the  artist*s  mind  with 
each  attempt:  only  the  expression  varied. 
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Margaret  Cameron  sighed  and  turned 
away.  In  the  sigh  was  a  recognition  of  de- 
feat. She  had  caught  only  the  look  of  sad- 
ness, and  none  of  the  exaltation  of  mother- 
love. 

Tossing  aside  her  brushes  and  palette  she 
turned  again  to  her  inspection  of  the  wintry 
scene.  As  she  stood  leaning  against  the 
window,  looking  sadly  out  into  the  snowy 
world,  she  made  a  beautiful  picture,  herself. 
Her  hair,  prematurely  whitened  at  the  tem- 
ples, was  drawn  gently  away  from  the  parting 
and  coiled  on  her  neck,  with  the  softening 
effect  of  a  madonna's  head-dress.  The  sim- 
ple lines  of  her  dress  revealed  soft  curves. 
She  was  generously  planned  without  being 
large,  an  ideal  figure  to  represent  the  spirit  of 
motherhood. 

Today  all  the  dignified  lines  drooped  with 
defeat.  She  despised  nerves,  but  feared  that 
she  was  acquiring  a  bad  case  of  them. 
Whether  the  painting  of  madonnas  was  re- 
sponsible for  her  insatiable  longing  for  the 
pressure  of  tiny  arms  and  the  homely  de- 
mands of  husband  and  children,  she  did  not 
know.  Possibly  it  had  always  been  there; 
but  only  lately  had  she  become  fully  aware 
of  all  that  she  had  missed.  An  unbearable 
loneliness  was  crowding  out  her  satisfaction 
in  building  and  furnishing  the  new  bungalow, 
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the  pleasure  in  the  beautiful  spot  she  had 
chosen  for  a  home,  the  joy  in  her  art.  She 
supposed  she  would  have  to  go  back  to  the 
city  life  with  its  demands  that  were  never 
satisfied,  its  turmoil  that  never  ceased,  its 
feverishness  that  consumed  her  vitality. 
There,  at  least,  she  would  be  allowed  no  time 
for  useless  regrets.  Here,  too  much  solitude 
seemed  likely  to  prove  disastrous. 

While  she  stood  looking  out  and  ruthlessly 
reviewing  her  situation,  the  expression  of  sad 
introspection  suddenly  left  her  face.  Her 
whole  figure  assumed  a  listening  attitude. 
Her  eyes  dilated  and  seemed  looking  off  at 
something  beyond  the  range  of  her  physical 
vision.  This  lasted  only  a  moment,  and 
then  she  turned  with  an  air  of  decision  and 
left  the  room. 

Presently  the  house-door  closed  with  a  de- 
cided bang,  and  Margaret  Cameron  stepped 
out  into  the  snow,  clad  in  warm  wraps 
and  furs.  She  set  off  briskly.  It  was  not 
a  pleasure  trip  upon  which  she  was  bent. 
She  did  not  look  about  or  pause  to  choose  a 
direction  with  deliberation,  but  immediately 
took  the  path  that  led  straight  to  the  north. 
It  was  nearly  submerged,  but  she  spumed  the 
snow  with  the  feet  of  an  experienced  walker, 
made  her  way  rapidly  down  the  steepest  of 
the  little  hills,  and  turned  sharply  to  the 
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right  at  its  foot.  Here  the  drifts  were  piled 
highest  in  the  nooks  where  she  remembered 
to  have  last  seen  goldenrod  and  asters.  The 
contrast  drove  home  to  her  mind  with  sharp 
compunction  the  length  of  her  recent  period 
of  self-absorption. 

Here  and  there  she  found,  as  she  advanced, 
the  snow  broken  by  a  single  line  of  masculine 
footprints,  all  pointing  in  a  direction  op- 
posite the  one  she  was  now  taking.  Stepping 
in  these  big  depressions,  she  picked  her  way 
unhesitatingly  down  a  wooded  slope  to  a 
clearing.  Involuntarily  she  hastened  and 
turned  an  apprehensive  face  toward  the 
unresponsive  cottage  just  ahead.  The  only 
sign  of  life  was  a  curl  of  smoke  from  one 
small  chimney.  She  paused  a  moment  at 
the  door,  then  turned  the  handle  and  pushed 
it  open  without  knocking. 

Throwing  aside  her  snowy  wraps,  she 
called  softly,  "Mary,  Mary  Bell!"  No  answer 
came.  Her  heart  contracted  with  a  sensa- 
tion not  of  fear,  but  of  premonition,  that 
something  of  serious  import  was  taking  place 
in  the  room  beyond.  A  little  noise,  not  much 
louder  than  the  scurry  of  a  frightened  mouse, 
put  an  end  to  her  indecision.  She  pushed 
open  the  second  door  and  stood  looking  into 
the  dim  interior  of  the  room  beyond. 

At  first  she  could  see  nothing,  but  a  little 
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scrambling  noise  made  her  stoop  and  lift 
from  the  floor  a  tiny,  creeping  child.  With 
the  baby  in  her  arms,  she  went  rapidly  to 
the  window  and  pushed  aside  a  shabby  cur- 
tain. The  light,  thus  admitted,  showed  with 
ungracious  accuracy  every  detail  of  the 
shabby  room  and  its  unconscious  occupant.' 
Margaret  Cameron  put  the  child  hurriedly 
down  upon  the  floor  of  the  outer  room,  with 
her  soft  furs  for  a  plaything.  Then  she  went 
back  to  the  inner  room,  closed  the  door,  and 
turned  again  to  the  bed. 

Margaret  had  seen  the  face  of  the  woman 
look  much  like  this  before;  but  there  was  a 
subtle  difference,  now,  that  drove  home  to 
her  heart  a  feeling  of  finality.  There  should 
have  been  a  bottle  of  medicine  close  at  hand. 
She  searched  on  the  rude  bureau,  on  the  bed, 
and  on  the  floor;  and  at  last  she  found  a 
bottle  that  had  fallen  down  and  rolled  under 
the  bed.  Her  heart  sank  as  she  saw  that  it 
was  almost  empty;  but  she  lifted  poor  Mary 
Bell's  head  with  a  tender  strength,  and  forced 
the  remaining  drops  between  the  stiffened 
lips.  Watching  closely  to  see  if  the  woman 
swallowed,  she  saw  a  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  throat,  and  then  a  faint  flutter  of 
the  eyelids.  In  a  few  moments  the  eyes 
opened  and  the  lips  parted  in  a  little  smile. 

"I    am   so   glad  —  you've   come,"   Mary 
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Bell  said.  "I  prayed  —  you  might  —  before 
it  was  —  too  late."  Margaret  laid  her  back 
on  the  pillow  and  knelt  by  the  bed. 

"It's  surely  not  so  bad  as  that,  Mary  Bell. 
You've  pulled  through  these  attacks  before." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  Mary  Bell  answered,  "but 
it's  different  this  time.  I  felt  it  was  the  end, 
and  sent  Benny  to  the  nearest  neighbor  for 
help." 

Margaret  remembered  the  big  footprints 
that  had  helped  her  to  get  to  the  cottage. 
She  felt  a  contraction  of  the  heart  with  the 
conviction  that  even  young  Benny  had  rec- 
ognized the  beginning  of  the  end. 

Mary's  weak  voice  was  gathering  strength 
with  her  last  effort  of  will. 

"Benny  has  always  been  a  good  boy,"  said 
Benny's  mother,  "and  has  helped  me  as 
much  as  he  could  since  his  father  died;  but 
he's  only  a  lad,  and  oh  Miss  Margaret!  what 
will  become  of  my  baby?" 

She  raised  herself  on  her  elbow  with  her 
last  appeal,  but  would  have  fallen  back  with 
a  groan  of  pain  if  Margaret  had  not  caught 
her.  Putting  both  arms  around  the  fragile 
figure,  and  supporting  it  on  her  arm,  Mar- 
garet Cameron  looked  down  at  the  woman, 
worn  out  with  the  battle,  and  thought  how 
wonderfully  rich  she  was  after  all;  she  had,  at 
least,  a  treasure  to  give! 
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"Listen,  Mary,"  said  Margaret  Cameron, 
"  I  want  a  child  more  than  I  have  ever  wanted 
anything  else  in  my  life.  Will  you  give  your 
baby  to  me?" 

The  frail,  worn-out  mother  looked  up  at 
the  strong,  womanly  face  above  her,  and  a 
look  of  peace  came  into  her  eyes.  She  was 
satisfied.  With  unerring  instinct  she  had 
recognized  the  mother-love.  Her  baby  would 
find  a  home  better  than  any  she  could  give, 
and  she  would  find  rest.  She  clasped  in  both 
her  work-worn  hands  the  free  one  of  Margaret 
Cameron  with  a  pressure  that  meant  consent, 
and  settled  back  into  the  encircling  arm  in  a 
security  wholly  new  and  sweet. 

Holding  Mary  Bell  with  a  forgetfulness  of 
self  that  made  aching  muscles  of  no  account, 
Margaret  Cameron  studied  the  face  that  was 
slowly  taking  on  a  look  of  peace  after  pain. 
She  was  not  afraid  to  face  such  a  moment, 
and  she  saw  nothing  but  beauty  in  the  ex- 
perience through  which  she  was  passing. 
The  woman  had  lived  fully,  richly,  bravely. 
Companion  to  drudgery,  bride  of  poverty, 
yet  she  had  had  all  that  her  life  had  to  give. 
She  had  been  the  wife  of  a  good  man  and  the 
mother  of  beautiful  children.  She  had  met 
suffering  with  patience,  and  trouble  with 
fortitude;  and  now  she  was  greeting  the 
messenger  of  release  with  resignation. 
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Resting  on  the  strong  arms  that  held  her 
so  tenderly,  Mary  Bell  lay  till  her  suffering 
was  over.  Then  Margaret  laid  her  gently 
back  on  the  bed,  and  stood  looking  down  on 
the  peaceful  face.  It  looked  at  last  as  she 
had  wanted  her  madonna's  face  to  look. 
Margaret  felt  that  her  presence  had  brought 
this  happy  ending  to  a  hard  life,  and  that 
she  had  beeif^a  witness  and  a  participant  in  a 
miracle.  /Something  of  Mary  Bell's  high 
courage4iad  come  to  rest  in  her  own  heart. 
At  laac  she,  too,  was  endowed  with  mother- 
hood./ 

Benny  brought  the  neighbors.  They  were 
all  poor,  all  had  their  own  troubles  and  ex- 
penses; yet  they  would  do  the  best  they  could 
with  the  sorrow  that  had  come  among  them. 

There  is  always  a  place  among  such  as 
these  for  a  brisk  lad  like  Benny,  but  they 
looked  doubtfully  at  the  little  baby  girl, 
still  busy  and  unconsciously  happy  on  the 
floor  with  Margaret's  furs. 

Margaret  saw  the  dubious  look  and  caught 
the  baby  to  her  breast  with  a  jealous  sweep. 
There  was  no  need  of  explanation.  A  look 
of  general  relief  broke  over  their  friendly, 
careworn  faces.  The  fate  of  the  baby  girl 
settled,  the  boy's  life  would  arrange  itself 
simply  and  naturally. 

Leaving  generous  material  help  behind  and 
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promises  of  more  assistance  for  the  morrow, 
Margaret  wrapped  her  baby  up  with  tender 
care  and  went  back  the  way  she  had  come, 
toward  the  house  that  would  now  be  a  home. 
The  snow  did  not  hamper  her  footsteps,  the 
winds  that  buflFeted  her  were  unfelt.  Her 
heart  was  glowing  warm  with  the  burden 
held  so  close;  the  wings  of  a  new  hope  bore 
her  up.  Upon  her  had  fallen  the  mantle  of 
motherhood  and  quietness  of  spirit;  in  her 
face  was  the  expression  she  had  tried  in  vain 
to  paint, — the  exaltation,  as  well  as  the  sad- 
ness, of  maternity. 
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[RS.  STANWOOD  was  giv- 
ing a  house-party.  It  has 
little  interest  for  the  reader 
beyond  the  fact  that  all  but 
two  of  her  guests  had  been 
reduced  to  a  state  of  settled 
gloom  by  a  constant  downpour  of  rain,  and 
these  two  guests,  who  might  have  saved  the 
situation,  sat  about  in  comers  and  devoted 
themselves  to  each  other. 

Remarkable  engineering  feats  in  vast  tracts 
of  wilderness  make  a  name  for  a  man,  but 
they  do  not  tend  to  adorn  him  with  small 
social  graces  and  perceptions.  To  do  him 
justice,  Robert  Graham  was  quite  oblivious 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  a  lion  at  all,  or  that, 
being  a  lion,  he  was  supposed  to  roar. 

Jean  Langton  knew  very  well  what  was 
expected  of  her.  Between  pity  for  her  host- 
ess, which  prompted  her  to  lend  a  hand,  and 
an  impulse  to  continue  sitting  demurely  in  a 
corner  letting  herself  be  entertained,  she  was 
getting  a  little  mixed  in  her  emotions. 
Therefore  she  was  moved  to  try  to  com- 
municate a  bit  of  her  secret  discomfort  to  her 
complacent  companion. 

"  Don't  you  think,"  she  said,  breaking  into 
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the  middle  of  a  sentence,  "that  we  are  very 
selfish,  enjoying  ourselves  like  this,  when 
these  people  expect  us  to  be  interesting?" 

"What  do  they  want  us  to  do?"  Graham 
asked,  a  little  startled  at  being  torn  from  his 
topic. 

"Oh,  anything  to  justify  our  reputations 
and  our  invitations." 

"Well,  you  tell  me  what  to  do,  and  I'll  do 
it.  Didn't  know  we  were  expected  to  per- 
form," he  said  bluntly. 

"What  then  did  you  think  you  were  asked 
down  here  for?  Didn't  you  know  that  every 
one  of  these  people  was  told,  *Oh,  yes, 
you'll  meet  Robert  Graham,  you  know,  the 
Robert  Graham,  who  built  that  impossible 
bridge,  somewhere  or  other?'  " 

Her  imitation  of  their  flabby,  indefinite 
hostess  was  perfect.  It  evoked  a  big  laugh 
and  the  quick  retort: 

"And  they  were  told,  also,  *0h,  yes,  you 
will  meet  the  clever  short-story  writer,  Jean 
Langton.'  That,  by  the  way,"  he  added, 
"is  what  brought  me  here,  now  I  come  to 
think  of  it.  I  never  saw  a  woman  before,  at 
close  range,  who  wrote  things,  and  I  thought 
I  might  like  to  see  what  they  are  like,  since 
I  had  nothing  important  on  hand." 

"How  charming  of  you!"  She  crinkled  up 
her  eyes  at  him,  with  the  fleeting  mirth  that 
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made  her  look  very  girlish  at  times  in  spite  of 
her  thirty-four  years. 

"And  now  that  youVe  seen  the 
species — ?" 

She  broke  off,  realizing  that  she  had 
dropped  away  from  their  duty  to  their 
hostess  into  the  personalities,  where  she  had 
found  herself,  without  her  own  volition,  a 
dozen  times  in  the  last  few  days.  Unused  to 
yielding  to  sudden  impulses,  and  quite  ac- 
customed to  keeping  the  conversational  reins 
in  her  own  hands,  she  could  not  understand 
how  they  found  themselves  so  often  in  the 
little  intimacies  of  old  acquaintanceship. 
With  his  quizzical,  friendly  smile,  and  his 
sudden  tricks  of  speech,  he  had  made  her 
forget  her  sedateness.  She  felt  as  she  did 
in  her  first  season,  when  tete-a-tetes  in 
corners  had  seemed  quite  a  matter  of  course. 

"Now  that  IVe  seen  it,"  he  replied  to  her 
unfinished  question,  "I  think  it  looks  very 
much  like  any  other  girl." 

"Girl!"  she  scoffed.  "Blind  masculine 
person  that  you  are.  It  is  years  since  any 
one  has  called  me  that." 

"Well,  aren't  you?  You  look  it  an3rway," 
he  said,  leaning  forward  to  study  her  with 
calm  appreciation. 

"Oh,  I  see,"  she  returned  with  conviction. 
"It's  my  dress.     It  is  lovely,  isn't  it?" 
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"Very,"  he  agreed,  but  he  was  not  looking 
at  the  gown. 

"Now  that  shows  how  easily  a  man  can  be 
deceived,"  she  went  on  briskly,  not  quite 
sure  where  these  remarks  of  his  were  leading. 
"If  you  are  coming  out  of  your  wilderness 
to  settle  down  among  people, —  especially 
women,"  she  added  significantly,  " — ^you'll 
have  to  be  instructed  for  your  own  protection. 
Take  the  matter  of  dress.  This  gown,  for 
instance,  was  designed  by  a  French  modiste 
whose  strong  point  is  her  ability  to  make  her 
patrons  look  quite  ten  years  younger  than 
they  really  are. 

"One  day  I  picked  up  a  moth,  still  moist 
from  the  cocoon,  with  the  loveliest  combi- 
nation of  colors  that  I  ever  saw  in  its  wings. 
I  was  on  my  way  to  a  fitting,  and  when  I 
showed  it  to  Madame,  she  went  into  ec- 
stasies over  *ze  lufly  color  scheme.'  She  pro- 
ceeded to  transform  me  into  a  moth,  you  see. 
I  wonder  if  I  shall  singe  my  wings,"  she  added 
softly. 

Graham  picked  up  her  little  fan.  Here, 
too,  in  exquisite  design,  was  painted  the 
lovely  color  scheme.  The  tiny  thing,  un- 
furled, resolved  itself  into  a  moth,  looking 
too  real  and  delicate  for  service.  She  watched 
it  in  fascination.  It  seemed  very  little, 
indeed,  in  his  great,  brown,  capable  hands. 
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The  conviction  was  growing  in  her  mind 
that  this  man  was  exerting  over  her  some  un- 
usual power.  She  was  not  sure  she  liked  it, 
but  she  could  not  seem  to  help  it. 

"Well,  tell  me,"  he  said,  with  one  of  his 
sudden  changes  of  subject,  "what  did  you 
come  down  here  for?" 

"To  be  really  polite,"  she  mocked  him, 
"I  ought  to  say  that  I  came  to  meet  you. 
But  to  tell  you  the  truth,"  she  added,  losing 
some  of  her  vivacity,  and  looking  suddenly 
tired,  "I  had  just  finished  a  story  and  was 
in  one  of  my  vile  moods.  You  would  never 
make  a  mistake  again  about  my  age  if  you 
ever  saw  me  just  after  one  of  them  is  done." 

It  was  getting  uncanny,  the  way  he  drew 
her  back  to  conversation  that  was  saved 
from  banality  only  by  the  power  of  his 
personality. 

"Well,  tell  me,  how  do  you  write  a  story," 
he  insisted,  "and  what's  that  got  to  do  with 
coming  down  here?" 

"Fll  try  to  tell  you,"  she  said,  settling 
back.  "I  never  know  just  how  one  begins. 
First  I  feel  restless  or  dreamy.  Presently 
an  idea  begins  to  take  shape.  My  mind  is 
in  rather  a  chaotic  state  at  first,  but  gradually 
the  ideas  get  themselves  sorted  out,  some- 
how, and  put  upon  paper.  I  begin  to  wax 
enthusiastic,  and  care  for  nothing  else. 
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Then  I  work  faster  and  faster  until  the  story 
has  taken  form,  roughly,  ready  to  be  re- 
worked, smoothed  down,  finished  off.  By 
that  time  Fve  begun  to  hate  it,  but  I  can't 
leave  it  alone.  When  it  is  done  I  am  limp 
and  disgusted,  and  descend  into  the  very 
depths  of  depression." 

"Well,  what  then?"  he  urged. 

"Why,  then  some  poor  editor  pays  me  for 
it  and  publishes  it.  It  seems  like  trash  to  me 
and  I  never  look  at  it  again,  if  I  can  help  it. 
It  was  in  this  horrid  state  of  reaction  that  I 
came  down  here  —  and  you've  made  me 
forget  it,"  she  added  involuntarily. 

Then  she  bit  her  lip  and  regretted  her 
words,  for  he  leaned  forward  eagerly  and 
demanded  : 

"Do  you  mean  that.^  And  do  you  like  to 
forget  it.?" 

"Why,  of  course,"  she  conceded.  " Moods 
are  rarely  pleasant,  are  they?" 

"Never  have  them.  If  I  feel  anything 
like  that  coming  on,  I  get  out  and  dig." 

"Well,  I  can't  do  that.  And  Fll  confess  to 
you,  if  you  won't  tell  on  me,  that  I  positively 
suffer  from  these  spells  of  depression." 

"Do  you  know  what  I  think  you  need?" 
he  asked  slowly. 

The  something  that  she  felt  she  had  let 
herself  in  for  was  coming.  She  leaned  back 
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in  her  chair  and  waited  tensely,  feeling 
powerless  to  divert  it. 

The  little  fan  snapped  in  his  hands,  and 
she  jumped  nervously. 

"I  think,"  he  said  slowly,  looking  absently 
at  the  ruin  he  had  wrought  in  his  earnestness, 
"I  think  you  need  some  one  to  make  you 
always  forget  your  moods, —  and  I  think 
ril  apply  for  the  job." 

II 

In  spite  of  Jean's  hesitancy  they  were 
married  in  four  months.  Robert  Graham 
could  not  be  made  to  see  that  such  pre- 
cipitancy involved  risk;  but  Jean  was  frankly 
afraid.  Most  of  the  great  emotional  ex- 
periences had  passed  her  by,  through  force  of 
circumstance  and  an  innate  feminine  con- 
servatism amounting  to  timidity.  The  abil- 
ity to  write  about  them  sprang  from  an  un- 
usually active  imagination  and  a  rarely  sym- 
pathetic intuition.  A  conviction  that  she 
was  different  from  other  women  made  her 
think  that  she  would  soon  be  struggling  be- 
yond her  depth  if  she  ventured  into  the 
stream  of  ordinary  human  lives;  and  an  active 
conscience  conjured  visions,  for  Graham's 
benefit,  of  the  probable  results  of  their  ro- 
mantic haste. 
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"You  will  certainly  wonder  why  you  mar- 
ried me  when  the  writing  fever  attacks  me 
again.  I  shall  sit  up  so  late  at  night»  writ- 
ing, that  I  shall  forget  to  get  up  in  the  morn- 
ing; I  shall  pay  no  attention  to  your  buttons^ 
I  shall  probably  even  forget  your  very  ex- 
istence, and  that  will  hurt  your  pride." 

"I  believe  Katie  makes  the  coffee,  doesn't 
she?"  he  asked  slyly.  "As  to  buttons,  I  can 
show  you  how  to  sew  them  on,  probably, 
better  than  you  know  now.  And  I  will 
treat  my  pride  as  I  would  quicksand  in 
excavating,  as  something  dangerous  that 
must  be  conquered.  No,  dear,  it's  neither 
coffee  nor  buttons  Fm  marrying  you  for; 
and  ril  see  that  you  don't  forget  me  alto- 
gether." 

"We  shall  certainly  repent  at  leisure," 
she  insisted;  but  he  refused  to  be  impressed. 

"What  shall  we  repent  of?"  he  asked. 
"If  we  get  tired  of  each  other  you  can  retire 
to  your  study,  and  I  can  go  and  build  a 
bridge." 

Robert  Graham  laid  very  little  stress  on 
the  characteristics  that  she  thought  made 
her  different.  She  seemed  to  him  to  have 
erected  a  shrine  to  some  fearful  little  god  — 
her  temperament  or  her  genius  —  and  to  be 
sacrificing  to  it  the  normal  happiness  of  a 
woman's  life.  He  intended  to  try  the  sal- 
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utary  effect  of  another  little  god,  one  with  a 
sweet,  confident  smile,  and  wings  on  his 
little  shoulders. 

So  he  encouraged  Jean  to  arrange  every- 
thing for  a  wedding,  "just  like  other  girls,'' 
as  he  insisted  on  calling  her.  Having  yielded 
to  the  stronger  will,  Jean  really  began  to 
enjoy  her  romantic  marriage.  She  loved 
the  beauty  of  life  that  comes  from  established 
order,  and  had  had  plenty  of  it  about  her  in 
the  home  where  she  had  lived  alone  with  her 
faithful  Katie  for  ten  years.  Here  she  had  a 
charming  wedding,  and  then  they  started 
upon  a  long,  rambling  wedding  trip. 

Robert  Graham  seemed  destined  to  make 
a  much  more  tender  and  thoughtful  husband 
than  his  abrupt  method  of  wooing  had  given 
his  wife  any  reason  to  expect.  He  was  much 
pleased  with  this  new  business  of  matrimony, 
and  as  intent  upon  convincing  Jean  of  his 
point  of  view  as  he  had  ever  been  upon  the 
successful  consummation  of  a  business  proj- 
ect. Therefore  he  set  all  the  forces  of  an 
active  mind  and  an  aggressive  personality  to 
the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose,  which 
was  to  convince  his  wife  that  she  was  just 
like  other  women. 

It  was  his  business  in  life  to  overcome  diffi- 
culties, and  he  had  never  before  had  such  a 
prize  at  stake.     It  only  added  to  his  zest  to 
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know  that  the  game  began  instead  of  ending 
with  the  marriage  ceremony. 

Having  once  committed  herself  to  a  reck- 
less course,  Jean  entered  with  a  will  into  all 
his  plans  for  her  pleasure.  Graham  was 
delighted.  He  felt  sure  that  she  was  be- 
coming convinced  that  her  writing  need  not 
cut  her  off  from  normal  experiences  any  more 
than  did  his  bridges. 

At  first  they  went  to  such  conventional 
romantic  haunts  as  would  add  a  quiet  glam- 
our to  her  enjoyment;  but,  elated  by  his 
apparent  success,  his  caution  was  lulled  to 
sleep,  and  the  daring  in  him  awoke.  He  be- 
gan to  feel  tempted  to  put  her  to  a  test. 

Wildernesses  were  his  especial  joy,  but 
he  knew  that  they  would  be  a  hard  test  to 
a  person  subject  to  moods.  And  yet  he  was 
tempted  to  try  a  longer  flight  and  new  sen- 
sations. 

They  sped  across  vast  plains,  through  the 
depths  of  forests,  over  dizzy  trestles,  up, 
up  into  the  sky,  and  down  again,  and  then 
onward  toward  the  western  sea.  She  had 
never  experienced  such  altitudes  before,  and 
they  wrenched  her  from  her  feeling  of  peace 
and  security.  She  began  to  be  restless. 
Then  she  began  to  long  for  home,  and  with 
the  longing  came  thoughts  of  her  work.  She 
was  impressed  as  she  had  never  been  before 
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with  the  vast  distance  that  separated  her 
world  and  his.  She  was  terrified  with  the 
thought  that  some  day  he  might  ask  her  to 
go  into  some  wilderness  with  him  and  share 
its  discomforts  and  privations.  The  sleeping 
doubts  were  all  astir  again. 

One  day  when  the  feeling  of  oppression 
had  grown  quite  unbearable^  she  slipped  her 
hand  into  her  husband's,  as  they  sat  together 
looking  from  the  car  window  into  what  ap- 
peared a  bottomless  abyss  below. 

"I  am  afraid,  Robert,"  she  said  in  ex- 
planation of  a  rather  unusual  demonstration. 

"Evidently  not  afraid  of  me,"  he  smiled, 
giving  the  hand  a  reassuring  grip.  "What 
then?" 

"Of  myself,  Robert.  Presently  all  the 
old  feelings  are  going  to  be  awake  in  me,  and 
I  shall  not  care  about  anything  but  writing, 
making  these  creatures  in  my  brain  take 
shape." 

"And  what  will  you  do  then?  Are  you 
going  to  hate  me   for    carrying   you  off?" 

"Oh  no,"  she  said  with  a  rueful  smile. 
"Probably  I  shall  just  forget  all  about 
you." 

His  eyes  were  very  sober,  for  he  knew  she 
was  in  earnest;  but  he  smiled  reassuringly 
and  squeezed  her  hand. 

"You  needn't  fret,   dear,"   he  said.     "I 
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may  go  into  my  wilderness,  alone,  some  day, 
too/' 

Then  she  was  happy  again  for  a  little 
while,  for  his  sanity  and  strength  were  very 
reassuring.  Gradually,  however,  she  began 
to  feel  that  he  was  watching  her,  and  when 
she  kept  up  her  vivacity  and  responsiveness 
it  was  with  an  effort.  She  was  not  used  to 
being  watched,  and  she  found  herself  half 
resenting  it.  After  awhile  she  began  to  lose 
her  sparkle,  to  grow  a  little  absent-minded, 
to  look  less  youthfully  elated  with  new  scenes. 
She  was  even  moody  at  times,  and  secretly 
irritated  at  the  thought  that  he  had  been 
putting  her  to  a  test. 

Unused  to  being  followed  into  the  tangled 
mazes  of  her  moods,  the  very  thought  that 
he  was  reading  her  mind  and  trying  to  help 
her  with  his  tact  made  her  almost  forget  the 
sweetness  of  the  new  relation. 

The  wilderness  had  not  proved  a  success. 
Both  felt  relieved  when  they  were  out  of  it. 
Jean  was  unhappy  because  she  could  no 
longer  be  moody  without  affecting  some  one 
else;  Graham  was  chagrined  because  he  had 
failed  to  make  her  forget  her  moods. 

One  morning  they  were  breakfasting  in 
a  hotel  overlooking  the  ocean.  Jean  sat 
with  her  chin  on  her  hand,  her  breakfast  un- 
tasted,  gazing  out  upon  the  surging  water 
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that  seemed  to  increase  her  own  turbulent 
unrest. 

Graham  was  sorting  and  opening  his  mail. 
An  exclamation  from  him  made  Jean  look 
up  quickly,  as  he  pushed  a  business-like 
looking  letter  over  to  her.  When  she  under- 
stood it  she  looked  up  with  suspicion  in  her 
eyes.  This  summons  home  was  too  well- 
timed  to  be  merely  a  coincidence.  It 
seemed  another  evidence  of  his  watchful  tact. 

Graham  fixed  his  eyes  discreetly  on  his 
other  mail.  He  had  the  faculty,  when  ex- 
pediency suggested  it,  of  appearing  complete- 
ly detached  from  his  surroundings.  He  mere- 
ly asked  in  a  regretful  tone,  "Are  you  going 
to  mind  going  home  at  once?"  and  failed  to 
comment  on  the  tone  in  which  she  said,  "Oh 
no,  not  at  all." 

Her  heart  gave  a  throb  of  joy  at  the 
thought.  Home,  the  old  surroundings,  the 
old  desk,  the  old  work!  She  knew  what  the 
summons  must  mean  to  Graham.  Some  new 
project  was  probably  on  foot.  She  won- 
dered if  his  pulse  quickened  at  the  thought 
as  hers  did  at  the  mere  suggestion  of  home. 

This  meant  a  long  parting,  but  in  the 
whirl  of  thoughts  set  in  motion  in  Jean's 
mind,  there  was  scarcely  room  for  regret. 
Jean  had  no  intention  of  following  her  hus- 
band into  his  wilderness. 
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III 

Jean  plunged  into  a  story  as  soon  as  they 
returned.  Graham  set  about  the  business 
of  preparing  for  a  long  absence.  There  was 
another  difficult  bridge  to  be  constructed 
somewhere  in  South  America.  That  was  all 
that  penetrated  Jean's  absorption  at  first. 

On  the  surface  everything  seemed  quite 
easy  and  natural.  Underneath  was  a  cur- 
rent of  uneasiness,  but  it  was  not  expressed 
by  any  one  but  faithful  Katie.  Untrained 
in  concealing  her  feelings,  she  went  about 
with  all  her  distress  for  Graham  and  her 
impatience  with  her  dear  Miss  Jean  written 
plainly  on  her  face.  The  situation  was 
inexplicable  to  her  simple  intelligence.  At 
last  she  put  her  trouble  into  words. 

"Miss  Jean  don't  seem  to  take  no  interest 
in  your  goin',  at  all,  at  all,  Mr.  Robert." 

Graham  replied,  "Don't  worry,  Katie, 
just  wait." 

Katie  looked  at  him  keenly,  and  a  look  of 
relief  came  to  her  face.  There  was  some- 
thing in  Graham's  confidence  that  set  her 
mind  at  rest.  Irish  ditties  once  more  filled 
the  kitchen. 

Jean  had  not  been  at  ease,  either.  The 
usual  process  of  her  story-writing  was  carried 
out  to  all  appearances,  much  as  she  had  de- 
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scribed  it  to  Graham  when  they  first  met; 
but  counter-currents  ran  at  variance  with  her 
concentration.  She  could  not  completely 
shut  them  out;  and  yet  she  would  not  yield. 

The  story  was  done  and  sent  away  before 
Graham's  preparations  were  completed. 
Katie  had  prayed  heartily  that  it  might  be, 
and  she  was  ready  with  plans  that  were  the 
outcome  of  intuition  and  warm  Celtic  sym- 
pathy rather  than  any  clear  psychological 
process.  She  had  saved  all  kinds  of  domestic 
problems  for  Miss  Jean  to  solve.  She  was 
quite  capable  of  attending  to  them  all  her- 
self; but  they  were  to  be  her  antidote  for 
the  "story-writin'." 

As  soon  as  the  story  was  sent  to  the  post, 
Jean  was  confronted  by  homely  household 
details  that  left  her  no  time  for  dissatisfaction 
until  Katie  announced  at  five  o'clock, 
"There's  tea  and  a  fire  in  the  library,  Miss 
Jean." 

She  found  herself  seated  with  a  tray  at 
her  right  hand,  an  artfully  disposed  work 
basket  at  her  left,  and  the  open  fire  to  dream 
over  cozily.  As  she  sat  and  brooded,  with 
a  bit  of  delicate  work  in  her  hand,  her  annoy- 
ance with  the  story  returned  in  full  force. 

Something  of  her  recent  experiences  had 
naturally  crept  into  it.  She  could  not  pre- 
vent it;  nor  could  she  make  the  story  turn 
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out  as  she  desired.  Her  central  figure,  with 
feminine  perversity,  refused  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  her  own  theories.  She  was  almost 
tempted  to  recall  the  story  and  change  it. 
She  was  really  out  of  patience  that  she  had 
allowed  the  girl  to  subordinate  her  own  plans 
to  the  more  aggressive  ones  of  her  husband. 

With  sudden  distaste  for  femininity,  she 
threw  aside  the  flimsy  bit  of  work,  losing 
her  momentary  pleasure  in  its  delicacy.  She 
would  find  something  sturdier  to  take  the 
"eternal  feminine"  taste  out  of  everything. 
Tossing  things  about  she  fell  greedily  upon 
something  rough  and  dark.  It  proved  to  be 
one  of  Robert's  socks.  She  had  never  darned 
one  of  them.  Probably  Robert  had  con- 
tinued his  extravagant  bachelor  habits  of 
throwing  them  away.  She  did  not  know. 
She  had  never  thought  to  ask.  Katie's 
artfulness  was  quite  unsuspected. 

Slipping  the  sock  over  her  darning  ball, 
she  realized  with  a  little  glow  of  pleasure 
that  she  had  not  quite  forgotten  her  mother's 
early  lessons.  There  was  something  sooth- 
ing in  the  homely  task.  She  must  ask  Katie 
to  leave  Robert's  mending  for  her  after  this. 
And  then  the  little  feeling  died  out  with  the 
thought  that  Robert  was  going  away  and 
would  not  need  to  have  her  mend  for  him. 

She  wondered  what  the  men  did  for  com- 
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forts  in  those  outlandish  places  where  Robert 
went.  And  how  would  a  woman,  delicate 
and  fastidious,  ever  manage?  Surely  she  had 
been  wise  not  even  to  consider  going.  She 
must  really  recall  her  story  and  change  that 
other  woman's  mind. 

She  thought  again  with  some  satisfaction 
of  the  theories  that  she  had  freely  expressed 
to  Robert:  each  was  to  have  his  own  especial 
work  that  would  not  interfere  with  the 
other's  freedom,  and  when  it  was  done  they 
were  to  enjoy  what  remained  of  their  lives 
together. 

On  second  thought,  however,  she  did  not 
extract  quite  so  much  satisfaction  from  the 
theory.  It  occurred  to  her  that  her  work 
was  done,  temporarily  at  least,  and  Robert 
was  just  starting  off  to  do  his,  leaving  her 
behind.  It  was  just  possible  that  she  might 
find  it  hard  to  do  without  him. 

The  task  that  she  had  been  enjoying  had 
rather  detached  her  from  the  point  of  view 
of  Jean  Langton,  the  writer,  and  as  she  folded 
up  one  pair  of  socks  after  another,  she  felt 
more  and  more  like  Robert  Graham's  wife, 
with  a  long  period  of  loneliness  ahead  of  her. 
She  had  not  intended  that  such  a  feeling 
should  intrude  itself.  There  were  to  have 
been  no  heartaches  when  the  time  came  for 
his  departure. 
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She  stirred  restlessly.  Katie  appeared  to 
carry  out  the  tray.     In  her  hand  was  a  letter. 

"It  came.  Miss  Jean,  this  afternoon,  when 
you  were  very  busy,  and  then  I  forgot  it," 
she  explained. 

One  would  almost  suppose  that  Katie  had 
waited  for  the  psychological  moment,  but 
there  was  a  limit  even  to  Katie's  astuteness. 

Jean  had  not  failed  to  reaUze  that  the  day 
of  her  husband's  departure  was  very  near. 
The  writing  had  not  succeeded  in  rendering 
her  completely  oblivious.  Now,  up  from 
some  subconscious  depths,  appeared  bits  of 
data  that  she  was  scarcely  aware  she  pos- 
sessed. Among  them  was  something  she  had 
heard  as  in  a  dream  about  waiting  for  a  letter. 
With  a  cold  feeling  of  premonition  she  took 
the  letter  and  stared  at  it.  If  she  had  only 
listened  a  little  more  carefully  to  the  remarks 
Robert  occasionally  dropped  about  his  trip, 
the  business  address  on  the  envelope  might 
convey  some  intelligible  information  to  her 
mind.  But  it  did  not.  Buried  deep  in  her 
own  little  affairs,  she  had  heard  only  faint 
echoes  concerning  her  husband's  great  work. 

His  great  work!  That  was  really  a  new 
thought.  It  was  a  great  work,  and  for  the 
moment  hers  seemed  very  small — just  writ- 
ing little  tales  for  the  pleasure  of  other  little 
people.  The  big  work  of  the  world  could  go 
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on  just  as  well  without  her.  Robert  had  left 
her,  as  a  matter  of  course,  out  of  his  plans. 
They  were  not  to  be  dependent  on  each 
other.  If  they  had  been,  what  would  have 
become  of  their  freedom?  It  was  just  as  she 
had  wished;  but  her  heart  ached  neverthe- 
less. 

It  was  appalling,  now  that  she  came  to 
think  of  it,  the  way  she  had  robbed  herself 
of  the  last  days  of  Robert's  stay.  And  it 
had  given  her  small  satisfaction,  after  all. 
The  stories  were  never  any  particular  pleas- 
ure to  her  after  they  were  done.  She  re- 
membered telHng  Robert  so,  before  they 
were  married.  She  had  made  an  unusually 
big  sacrifice  to  that  horrid  little  god. 

By  the  time  she  had  reached  this  conclu- 
sion she  was  walking  restlessly  about  the 
room.  The  clock  struck  six.  She  watched 
the  hands  and  listened  for  his  footsteps.  She 
could  scarcely  wait  for  him  to  come.  She 
wanted  to  ask  his  forgiveness.  Then  she 
caught  her  breath.  What  did  that  imply? 
Nothing  more,  surely,  than  that  she  realized 
her  own  discourtesy  and  neglect.  She  had 
no  intention  of  implying  any  change  of  at- 
titude toward  his  work  and  hers  —  each  to 
have  his  own  work,  and  after  it  was  over, 
their  life  together.  It  sounded  a  little  dreary 
now.  She  had  not  fully  realized  how  far 
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away  his  work  would  carry  him.  She 
thought  with  a  shiver  of  the  house  without 
his  presence. 

If  Robert  would  only  come,  no  doubt  he 
would  restore  her  poise.  But  if  she  had  al- 
ready learned  to  depend  on  him  like  that, 
who  would  restore  her  poise  while  he  was  in 
South  America? 

As  quick  heel-taps  approached  the  house, 
she  listened,  with  her  heart  in  her  throat. 
As  they  passed,  it  sank  again  with  a  sickening 
sensation.  At  last  came  the  rapid,  regular, 
forceful  steps  that  she  knew  were  his.  With 
the  sound  the  turmoil  in  her  heart  ceased. 

She  did  not  know  what  she  meant  to  say, 
but  she  intended  to  be  quite  composed.  As 
the  door  opened,  however,  she  flew  at  the 
figure  in  the  big  overcoat  that  stood  block- 
ing up  the  doorway  without  a  word.  In  a 
moment  she  heard  her  own  voice  saying  from 
the  depths  of  a  pair  of  woolly  arms: 

"Robert,  you  shall  not  go  without  me. 
You  will  have  to  take  me,  too." 

Robert  Graham  tipped  his  wife's  head 
back,  and  looked  long  and  searchingly  into 
her  flushed  face  and  troubled  eyes.  Then, 
as  if  satisfied,  he  hugged  her  close,  and 
whispered  in  her  ear: 

"Yes,  dear,  I  thought  you'd  go.     I  bought 
the  tickets  this  morning." 
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^ARTHA  RIPLEY  sat  exactly 
where  fat,  friendly  Elsa  had 
found  her  when  she  had  come 
two  hours  before  to  announce 
einen  Brief  fiir  die  gnddige 
Frau.  The  letter  was  still  in 
Martha's  hand,  and  Elsa  looked  at  it  with 
sharp  suspicion,  as  she  went  about  her 
task  of  making  the  orderly  room  more  order- 
ly for  the  long  evening  that  was  already 
shutting  down. 

At  any  other  time  Martha  Ripley  would 
have  followed  the  woman's  movements  with 
interest  as  she  assured  herself  that  both  sets 
of  windows  were  shut  against  any  possible 
inrush  of  fresh  air,  peered  into  the  pitchers 
and  huge  bowls  that  sat  sociably  side  by  side 
on  the  antiquated  washstand,  and  did  things 
to  the  fat  little  beds  that  made  them  look 
more  than  ever  like  pursey,  self-important 
burghers. 

No  smile  crossed  the  mother's  face  at  the 
recollection  of  the  nightly  frolic  she  and  Hilda 
enjoyed,  when  they  disrobed  the  overbur- 
dened beds  and  disposed  feathery  billows 
about  the  room. 

She  and  Hilda  had  really  had  a  very  good 
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time  together,  these  few  full  German  weeks. 
Somehow  they  seemed  to  belong  to  each  other 
more  than  they  did  at  home.  Martha  Ripley 
found  the  girl,  who  had  been  so  recently  a 
baby  in  the  mother's  eyes,  and  was  now  so 
astonishingly  near  being  a  woman,  less  elu- 
sive since  the  two  were  more  dependent  upon 
each  other  for  companionship.  In  adapting 
herself  to  the  new  life,  Martha  had  renewed 
her  youth  and  her  power  of  enjoyment. 

Elsa  missed  the  usual  broken  phrases  that 
served  Martha  Ripley  for  conversation  and 
evoked  much  frank  enjoyment.  Die  gnddige 
Fran  must  be  in  very  low  spirits.  Elsa  eyed 
the  letter  disapprovingly.  She  lingered  as 
long  as  she  could  find  excuse,  and  then  went 
out,  not  surprised  at  receiving  no  reply  to  her 
courteous  guie  Nachu 

Hilda  had  not  yet  returned  from  her  music 
lesson.  Her  mother  could  not  bear  to  have 
her  come,  and  yet  longed  inexpressibly  for 
the  child's  presence.  She  had  sat  for  two 
hours  in  motionless  silence;  now  she  was  be- 
ginning to  feel  an  overwhelming  desire,  such 
as  she  had  not  experienced  in  many  years, 
to  talk  out  her  trouble.  She  had  almost 
ceased  to  feel  the  necessity  of  this  outlet  to 
her  feelings  in  the  years  with  David.  Soon 
after  their  marriage  she  learned  the  possibili- 
ty of  self-repression,  as  David  relapsed  into 
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his  original  undemonstrativeness.  The  pas- 
sionateness  with  which  he  had  wooed  her 
changed  into  the  deadly  earnestness  with 
which  he  sought  the  uncertain  dollars.  To- 
ward all  things  emotional  he  developed  a 
baffling  inarticulateness^  to  which  she  tried 
so  hard  to  accustom  herself  that  it  became 
with  her,  too,  a  sort  of  second  nature.  David 
did  not  cease  to  love  her;  he  only  ceased  to 
be  in  love,  a  distinction  quite  clear  to  the 
feminine  mind.  Toward  her  husband  she 
grew  gradually  to  show  a  quiet,  tolerant  in- 
difference that  was  but  a  reflection  of  his  own 
manner.  She  learned  to  demand  nothing 
and  to  impose  no  onerous  obligations.  Un- 
derneath it  all,  her  heart  yearned  over  him 
and  loved  him  as  passionately  as  ever. 

One  can  not  be  demonstrative  all  alone. 
Martha  had  given  up  hoping  to  change 
David,  but  had  tried  —  in  vain  —  to  mould 
her  little  girl  into  the  image  of  her  own  young 
self.  A  silent  David  she  could  bear,  but  a 
girl  baby  should  be  fashioned  after  her  own 
yearning  heart. 

Thoughts  of  her  emotional  experiences  of 
the  past  years  had  thronged  her  mind  thus, 
in  painful  disarray,  for  two  hours,  rather  to 
her  own  surprise.  In  the  effort  toward  tem- 
peramental adjustment,  she  had  almost 
ceased  an  early  habit  of  introspection.  Even 
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now,  her  thoughts  were  not  reflected  in  face 
or  attitude,  as  she  sat,  perfectly  motionless 
and  outwardly  calm,  waiting  for  Hilda  to 
return. 

A  little  spasm  crossed  her  face  at  last  at 
the  thought  of  the  difference  that  would  be 
made  now  in  Hilda's  life.  Again  the  longing 
came  to  her  to  have  the  girl  as  demonstrative 
as  she  would  have  been  at  the  same  age,  that 
it  might  be  easier  to  blurt  out  her  discomfit- 
ing news.  She  wanted  Hilda  to  question  and 
exclaim,  and  at  last  join  her  in  a  flood  of 
comforting  tears. 

Tears  were  not  very  far  from  the  surface 
with  Martha  Ripley  now.  She  felt  them 
scalding  back  of  her  eyes  and  tightening  the 
muscles  of  her  throat;  but  they  did  not  fall, 
nor  did  she  expect  them  to  fall  after  Hilda's 
arrival.  She  intended  to  tell  her  news  as 
calmly  as  she  had  sat  there  this  afternoon; 
but  the  tears  that  were  not  intended  to  fall 
had  begun  in  her  heart  as  soon  as  she  had 
seen  the  beginning  of  David 's  letter.  It  did 
not  open  with  his  usual  sober  "Dear  Mar- 
tha," but  ran: 

My  Wife: — 

Things  have  been  going  badly  here  for  some 
time,  even  before  you  left  for  Germany.  I  did 
not  tell  you  because  I  hoped  I  could  pull  through. 
Now  I  know  I  can't;  but  the  money  for  you  and 
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our  little  girl  for  this  year  in  Germany  is  safe. 
That  is  the  one  thing  I  could  do  for  you.  You 
can  use  it  without  one  fear  that  it  isn't  perfectly 
right.  I  shall  meet  everything  dollar  for  dollar, 
and  that  is  about  all  I  can  do.  Then  I  shall  go  to 
work  again,  lower  down  on  the  ladder.  I  think 
I'll  climb  again,  hope  so,  for  your  sake  and  the 
child's.  It's  not  altogether  my  fault,  though 
some  things  I've  done  IM  manage  differently  now. 
At  any  rate,  I'm  strong  and  I'm  not  old. 

I  think  sometimes  you've  thought  I  did  not 
love  you.  You  said  so  once,  a  good  many  years 
ago,  when  I  first  began  to  get  caught  in  the 
struggle  for  money.  You  haven't  said  so  lately, 
and  I've  thought,  maybe,  you  understood.  A 
man  works  so  hard  to  keep  afloat  that  he  can't 
even  feel,  sometimes.  I  couldn't  seem  to  talk 
about  it,  someway,  but  I  love  you. 

David. 

There  were  three  words  that  had  been 
written  at  the  end  and  scratched  out.  Mar- 
tha thought  they  might  have  made  the  sen- 
tence read,  "I  love  you  and  need  you." 
David  had  been  too  brave  to  let  them  stay. 
Her  heart  ached  with  longing  to  put  her  arms 
around  him  and  comfort  him.  He  might 
not  welcome  the  demonstration,  but  it  would 
be  a  very  great  satisfaction  to  her. 

A  moment  of  hot  rebellion  dried  the  tears 
that  were  very  close  to  her  eyelids  now.  Life 
was  so  queer  in  the  way  it  treated  women. 
They  were  never  free  to  choose,  but  must 
take  just  whatever  was  sent  of  weal  or  woe. 
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With  a  passionate  longing  to  serve  the  two 
nearest  and  dearest  to  her,  her  impulse  was 
always  to  go  before  and  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
troubles  that  might  beset  their  path;  but 
Fate  and  their  temperaments  made  her  a 
mere  follower,  watching  with  troubled  spirit 
as  they  met  life  in  their  own  way. 

She  longed  to  be  at  home  with  David. 
His  suffering  would  be,  no  doubt,  of  the  old, 
inarticulate  kind,  but  she  wanted  to  be  near 
him.  After  all  David  was  her  first  love,  her 
mate.     His  silences  did  not  matter. 

Of  course,  though,  he  was  a  man,  and  need- 
ed her  less  than  did  their  little  girl.  The 
mother  instinct  to  protect  her  child  would 
keep  her  by  the  side  of  Hilda,  who  needed  the 
musical  training  now  more  than  ever. 

She  had  just  finished  reading  the  letter  for 
the  dozenth  time  when  a  step  sounded  in  the 
hall  outside.  The  first  set  of  doors  opened 
into  the  corridor.  While  she  waited  for  the 
instant  to  pass  before  the  inner  doors  could 
open  and  reveal  Hilda,  one  of  those  freakish, 
irrelevant  thoughts  that  often  come  in 
troubled  moments  flashed  through  her 
mind :  everything  was  arranged  in  twos  in  a 
German  bedroom,  two  sets  of  windows,  two 
sets  of  curtains,  two  beds,  two  bowls,  two 
pairs  of  doors    .  .  . 

The  mechanical  enumeration  was  stopped 
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by  the  entrance  of  Hilda^  who  came  in  with  a 
springing  step  and  an  unusual  animation  in 
her  face. 

"Oh,  Mother!"  she  cried,  "what  do  you 
think!  Herr  Meyerbohm  says  I  played  the 
Mendelssohn  Concerto  with  unusual  expres- 
sion. He  was  really  civil,  for  once,  so  I  know 
he  must  have  meant  it.  He  always  says,  you 
know,  Mother,  with  the  air  of  accusing  me 
of  something  wrong,  that  my  playing  shows 
I  have  not  lived.  I  can't  think  what  he 
means  by  that." 

Her  mother  looked  at  the  lovely,  stately 
girl,  with  her  crown  of  golden  hair,  flushed 
face,  and  blue  eyes,  wide  with  the  pleasure  of 
unexpected  commendation.  She  looked  like 
a  dream  maiden  to  the  eyes  of  the  mother, 
who  quite  agreed  with  Herr  Meyerbohm: 
Hilda  never  had  lived.  It  had  never  been 
necessary  for  her  to  meet  anything  that  was 
hard  to  bear,  and  Martha  Ripley,  with  the 
blind  eagerness  of  motherhood  to  stand  be- 
tween her  child  and  any  form  of  responsibility 
or  care,  had  helped  to  make  it  impossible  for 
Hilda  to  think  often  of  anyone  but  self. 
Now  she  realized  with  a  sinking  heart  that 
she  could  not  do  this  any  more.  How  little 
she  had  been  able  to  prepare  Hilda  for  what 
lay  before  her! 

Hilda  was  waiting.     She  had  always  been 
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persistent.  Now  she  stood,  without  impa- 
tience, expecting  her  mother  to  elucidate  the 
Herr  Professor's  cryptic  remark. 

"What  do  you  think  he  means,  Mother?" 
she  repeated  patiently. 

"I  think  he  means,"  her  mother  said,  "that 
you  have  never  suflFered." 

"But,  Mother,"  Hilda  protested,  a  re- 
bellious look  crossing  her  face,  "must  people 
suflFer  to  live?" 

"Yes,  dear,  they  must.  They  must  know 
love  and  happiness,  and  suffering  and  sorrow, 
before  they  really  live." 

"Why  can't  happiness  teach  them  the 
meaning  of  life?  Flowers  bloom  best  in  a 
perfect  soil." 

Hilda  had  not  failed  to  have  her  secret 
girlish  speculations  about  life;  but,  whenever 
the  deeper  significance  of  human  experiences 
was  broached,  her  face  always  took  on  this 
look  of  resistance.  She  seemed  to  grow  re- 
mote, to  let  a  veil  fall  over  her  eyes.  Her 
mother  had  often  thought  that  Hilda  would 
have  to  meet  the  hard  experiences  that  would 
surely  come,  in  her  own  way;  she  could  not  do 
one  thing  to  help  her. 

She  was  watching  her  daughter  eagerly, 

looking  for  an  opening  for  the  news  she  had  to 

tell;  but  Hilda  was  still  busy  with  her  own 

small  triumphs  and  philosophies.     If  she  had 
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only  noticed  something  unusual  in  the  air  and 
had  asked  a  question  to  help  along!  Martha 
Ripley  felt  impatient  in  her  distress.  She 
forgot  how  successfully  she  had  learned  to 
conceal  her  own  feelings,  and  she  also  forgot 
that  the  power  to  read  joy  or  sorrow  in 
another's  face  comes  only  with  the  life  that 
Hilda  had  not  lived. 

"Hildar 

Something  in  her  mother's  tone  drew  the 
girl's  attention  at  last.  She  had  been  flitting 
about  in  unusual  excitement,  putting  away 
her  wraps  and  music,  thinking  about  the 
Mendelssohn  Concerto  and  the  sayings  of 
Herr  Meyerbohm. 

"What  is  it ?    A  letter  from  Daddy ?" 

She  came  close  to  her  mother,  and  reached 
out  to  take  the  letter.  Her  mother  folded 
both  hands  over  it,  in  her  lap.  The  letter 
was  hers  —  yet. 

"Things  have  not  been  going  well  at  home, 
Hilda." 

"Is  Father's  rheumatism  worse,  or  has  his 
housekeeper  left  him?" 

Hilda  laughed  a  little.  The  idea  of  poor 
old  Daddy  with  a  housekeeper  had,  from 
the  first,  appealed  to  the  rather  heartless 
humor  of  the  childishness  that  still  clung  to 
her  in  spite  of  her  maturity.  As  yet,  only 
surface  trouble  suggested  itself  to  the  girl, 
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who  had  never  had  a  glimpse  of  anything 
deeper. 

It  was  natural  that  she  should  not  think  of 
the  money  question.  She  had  never  been 
wilfully  wasteful 9  but  had  not  thought  much 
of  the  source  of  what  she  spent,  any  more 
than  she  would  have  stopped  to  analyze  the 
air  she  breathed.  The  experience  of  count- 
ing the  cost  and  of  denying  self  had  never 
been  hers. 

"No,  dear,  it  is  neither  rheumatism  nor  his 
housekeeper."  At  the  word  *  housekeeper," 
Martha  Ripley  winced.  How  could  she  have 
left  David  with  a  housekeeper,  even  for  the 
sake  of  Hilda's  music  ? 

"It  is  Father's  business.  Things  have 
gone  badly  and  he  has  lost  all  his  money." 

She  hurried  it  at  the  last,  using  words  that 
were  blunt  in  their  simplicity.  She  closed 
her  eyes  for  an  instant,  as  though  tired  with 
her  effort,  but  opened  them  again  at  once  to 
catch  each  expression  on  the  girl's  face  that 
might  help  her  to  know  what  to  say  next. 

She  had  expected  a  startled  look,  at  least; 
but  there  was  no  expression  at  all  on  Hilda's 
face.  It  was  like  a  mask,  beautiful  and  cold. 
To  the  mother's  excited  imagination  she 
might  have  been  Galatea  returning  to 
marble. 

Martha    Ripley   could    not   tell   whether 
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Hilda  failed  to  realize  the  import  of  what  she 
had  heard,  or  had  retired  into  that  remote 
region  where  she  concealed  her  feelings. 
David  was  like  that.  When  anything  oc- 
curred to  arouse  deep  feeling  in  David,  he 
withdrew  into  an  inner  sanctuary,  alone.  It 
gave  one  the  curious  feeling  that  he  was  be- 
yond reach,  though  right  there  in  one's 
bodily  presence.  She  had  seen  David  do  it 
so  many  times  that  she  was  used  to  it;  but 
she  never  could  grow  reconciled  to  it  with  this 
child  of  hers,  and  had  never  ceased  to  feel, 
even  while  she  controlled,  the  irritation  of  a 
deeply  affectionate  nature. 

In  sudden  reaction  she  almost  wanted  to 
hurt  the  girl,  her  own  baby,  to  shock  her  into 
some  expression  of  feeling. 

"Don't  you  see^  Hilda,  what  it  means? 
We  shall  be  poorr 

She  emphasized  it  almost  savagely.  A 
little  frown  was  her  only  answer.  Hilda  con- 
tinued to  look  straight  at  her,  either  failing 
to  comprehend  or  disapproving  of  her 
mother's  crude  abruptness.  Her  dainty,  cool 
fastidiousness  was  probably  offended. 

Martha  felt  that  she  could  not  stand  it 
another  minute.  The  limit  of  her  endurance 
was  reached.  To  be  kept  at  arm's  length  by 
Hilda  might  have  been  bearable,  if  David 
had  not  shown  that  little  glimpse  of  his  real 
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feeling  for  her.  That  had  shown  her  the 
weak  point  in  the  stoical  attitude  that  she 
supposed  she  had  attained.  David,  she  was 
sure,  was  just  beginning  to  realize  how  he 
loved  her  and  needed  her.  She  could  not  go 
to  David,  and  now  Hilda  was  standing  there 
quietly  shutting  the  door  against  her.  She 
was  sure  she  could  not  bear  it. 

It  was  not  the  loss  of  money  that  was 
breaking  her  heart.  Life,  to  her,  was  inter- 
preted only  in  the  terms  of  the  experiences 
that  came  to  these  two,  and  yet  she  was  not 
to  be  allowed  to  help  either  one  of  them. 

Reverting  to  the  impulses  of  her  youth, 
she  broke  into  heavy,  bitter  weeping.  Prob- 
ably Hilda  would  despise  her  for  it,  but  she 
could  not  help  it  and  she  no  longer  cared. 

Hilda  stepped  nearer  to  her  mother  and 
took  the  letter.  Still  she  did  not  speak  a 
word.  Martha  Ripley  made  no  protest. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  Hilda  had  a  right  to  the 
letter:  she  and  her  father  were  so  exactly 
alike. 

It  took  a  long  time  for  Hilda  to  read  the 
letter,  or  possibly  she  read  it  many  times. 
Her  mother's  weeping  grew  quieter.  Pres- 
ently Hilda  stepped  close,  and  put  her  hand 
under  her  mother's  chin.  Martha  looked  up 
apprehensively  into  the  young  face.  There 
were  no  tears  in  the  beautiful  eyes,  but  there 
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was  something  far  better:  an  expression  of 
understanding.  The  touch  on  the  mother's 
face  was  very  tender. 

Martha  Ripley  waited  breathlessly,  afraid 
of  dispelling  the  marvel  by  a  single  motion. 
Then  a  voice  broke  the  stillness,  and  Martha 
noticed  with  a  thrill  that  it  had  lost  its  child- 
ish sweetness,  and  was  deeper  and  more 
melodious.  Her  heart  beat  fast  as  she 
realized  with  a  feeling,  half  of  joy  and  half  of 
pain,  that  the  child  who  had  fascinated  and 
irritated  her  by  turns  was  gone,  and  in  her 
place  was  a  woman  who  could  comprehend. 

"Mother,"  said  Hilda,  "you  must  go  home 
to  Daddy." 

"But,  Hilda!"  Martha  gasped,  "you've 
never  been  alone  in  your  life." 

"I  can  learn  to  be  alone,"  said  Hilda  firm- 
ly, "and  Frau  Schmidt  will  see  that  no  harm 
comes  to  me  here.  I  will  stay  because  you 
and  Daddy  have  planned  it  so;  but  you  must 
go  home  to  him." 

It  seemed  strange  to  have  Hilda  take  com- 
mand, but  Martha  did  not  resent  it.  Under- 
neath all  her  impatience  at  being  unable  to 
understand  Hilda  had  lain 'a  deep  respect 
for  the  girl's  ability.  Now  the  thought  of 
leaving  her  beautiful  child,  alone  here  in  a 
strange  country,  did  not  seem  at  all  impos- 
sible. She  was  comforted. 
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"You  see,"  Hilda  went  on  to  explain  care- 
fully, as  though  the  thought  could  not  have 
occurred  to  her  mother  yet,  "I  shall  need  to 
use  my  music  now.  Perhaps  Herr  Meyer- 
bohm  will  think  I  have  begun  to  live." 

Her  mother  looked  up  at  the  tall,  straight 
young  figure,  and  then  yielded  again  to  a 
sudden  impulse.  She  stretched  her  arms  up 
and  the  girl  went  straight  into  them. 

At  last  she  had  begun  to  understand. 
Martha  Ripley  felt  the  joy  that  may  go  hand 
in  hand  with  sorrow.  She  was  going  home 
to  David,  her  old  David,  and  yet  different, — 
no  longer  self-sufficient,  reserved  and  cold,  but 
newly  aware  of  his  need  of  her.  In  a  year 
Hilda  would  come  home,  to  be  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  their  lives.  Martha  Ripley 
stood  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  life,  but  the 
hardships  ahead  had  little  terror  for  her  in 
the  light  of  this  new  revelation  of  courage 
and  tenderness. 
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[INTER  was  a  poet.  He  kept 
the  fact  carefully  concealed 
from  the  captious  public,  and 
firmly  turned  to  the  world 
the  brazen  front  of  jour- 
nalism. This  concealment 
preyed  upon  his  soul,  for  it  bespoke  a  worldly 
wisdom  and  an  instinct  of  self-preservation 
that  convinced  even  him,  at  times,  that  he 
was  not  a  poet,  after  all.  Who  ever  heard  of 
a  poet  with  the  impulse  to  hide  his  growing- 
pains,  until  his  full  stature  was  attained.^ 
His  caution  seemed  to  antagonize  his  muse, 
who,  in  revenge  for  his  failure  to  do  open 
homage,  lured  him  relentlessly  on,  yet  kept 
herself  always  just  beyond  his  reach. 

One  morning  Winter  set  out  upon  a  long 
tramp,  shamelessly  glad  that  a  pot-boiler  had 
that  very  morning  furnished  him  with  the  ex- 
cuse for  present  dalliance.  He  left  his  kindly 
importunate  mother  to  think  what  she  chose, 
that  he  had  to  see  a  fellow  on  business,  that 
he  was  off  to  gather  material,  that  he  wanted 
merely  to  stretch  his  muscles,  tired  from  over- 
much stirring  of  the  pot.  He  himself  knew 
that  he  was  merely  throwing  dull  duty  to  the 
winds.     He  was  off  to  follow  the  gleam. 
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Time  was  short.  There  would  not  be 
many  more  of  these  golden  days.  The  win- 
ter season  of  dignified  dullness  was  almost 
upon  him.  When  that  came  he  would  settle 
down  to  feed  the  fire,  that  boiled  the  pot, 
that  made  the  broth,  that  fed  the  family  .  .  . 
How  endlessly  dreary  it  all  was;  but  how 
insistently  human  and  compelling.  Now, 
while  the  seductiveness  of  Nature  held  him 
grippingly,  he  would  have  one  whole  day, 
all  his  own,  to  feed  his  senses  and  light  his 
soul,  with  no  thought  of  duty  to  intrude  upon 
his  delight.  At  last  he  was  out  in  the  poet^s 
world  —  the  brown  and  golden,  green  and 
russet  world  —  with  care  left  behind,  scorned, 
ignored,  forgotten. 

He  lent  himself  completely  to  the  happy 
illusion  that,  just  ahead,  behind  this  flaming 
tree,  in  yonder  misty  bush,  at  the  turn  of  the 
road,  at  the  bend  of  that  bank,  topped  with 
scarlet  vines  and  low-growing  sumach  bushes, 
he  should  find  her  whom  he  sought,  the  muse 
of  his  fondest  dream.  He  fancied  she  was 
flying  before  his  determined  advance,  now 
luring  him  on  with  every  riotous  burst  of 
color,  now  attempting  to  check  his  pursuit 
with  the  timid  dart  of  furry  creature  across 
his  path. 

He  laughed,  and  accommodatingly  threw 
acorns  at  the  rabbits  and  ground-squirrels, 
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or  listened,  as  if  in  recognition  of  some  pretty 
trick,  to  every  gay  burst  of  song.  But  he 
tramped  on  more  smartly,  with  head  thrown 
up  and  blood  atingle.  It  was  a  goodly  game. 
Even  pot-boiling  had  not  been  able  to  damp- 
en the  poetic  ardor  in  him.  He  was  glad. 
Life  was  well  worth  living  —  when  he  was  all 
poet. 

A  sudden  burst  of  song  from  a  tree  all 
gleaming  with  golden  leaves  decided  him  at 
last  to  stay  his  feet,  to  rest,  to  give  her  whom 
he  pursued  new  chance  to  think  up  allure- 
ments and  checks  for  his  further  delectation. 

A  sandwich  would  not  be  amiss.  Even  a 
poet  can  get  hungry.  In  pleased  apprecia- 
tion of  all  that  his  world  of  the  present  hour 
had  to  offer  him,  he  settled  back  against 
the  tree  trunk  and  set  his  teeth  in  some  of 
old  Becky's  good  bread  and  butter. 

The  taste  of  good  food,  the  feel  of  old 
corduroy,  the  pleasant  contrast  of  its  soft 
brown  with  the  glowing  yellow  of  tree  and 
carpeted  earth,  the  knowledge  of  that  sizable 
check  in  the  pouch  at  his  side  and  of  poetic 
feeling  in  his  soul  —  these  were  all  that  he 
could  ask.     And  he  rested,  well  content. 

Overhead  stretched  the  bluest  of  blue  skies, 
and  the  fleeciest  of  clouds,  broken  here  and 
there  by  a  great  flock  of  birds  flying  south- 
ward. Clumps  of  deep  red,  dull  gold,  or 
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still  glossy  trees  bordered  the  winding  road 
as  far  as  eye  could  reach.  His  glance  flitted 
from  group  to  group  in  critical,  selective 
enjoyment.  All  at  once,  far  down  the  dusty, 
sunny  road,  he  saw  a  little  curl  of  dull  gray . 
smoke. 

Queer  he  hadn't  noticed  it  before;  but 
then  it  was  such  an  inconspicuous  little  curl. 
Something  rather  pathetic  about  it  drew  him 
irresistibly  toward  it.  Perhaps  this  was 
some  new  charm.  Possibly  this  way  lay 
some  new  attraction.  He  was  inclined  to  go 
and  see. 

The  small  curl  grew  no  larger  as  he  ad- 
vanced toward  it  down  the  road.  It  looked 
a  little  ghostly  and  mysterious  as  it  rose 
half-heartedly  from  among  the  trees. 

It  must  come  from  a  house,  but  no  house 
appeared  until  he  was  almost  upon  it.  Then 
it  started  into  being,  apparently  in  as  ghostly 
a  fashion  as  had  the  smoke  that  announced 
its  presence.  There  it  was,  set  well  back 
among  the  shadows  thrown  by  old,  old 
maples.  It  was  mellowed  by  time  to  the 
softest  of  wood  colors  that  blent  harmonious- 
ly with  the  tree  trunks.  It  had  the  air  of 
belonging  to  another  time  and  of  desiring  to 
avoid  attention  by  fostering  its  air  of  dimness 
and  dullness. 

Pottering  about  the  shabby  lawn  was  a 
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shabby  figure,  making  a  futile  effort  to  stay 
the  hand  of  time,  and  retard  the  inevitable 
decay. 

Every  outline  of  the  house  and  its  surround- 
ings, with  the  figure  moving  almost  imper- 
ceptibly from  spot  to  spot,  would  have  attract- 
ed the  eye  of  an  artist;  but  it  repelled  Win- 
ter, in  his  present  mood.  With  unerring 
instinct  he  looked  for  the  spot  of  life  and  love 
that  must  be  keeping  this  dimness  from  fad- 
ing quite  away. 

At  the  back  of  the  house  and  a  little  to  the 
left  was  a  garden,  all  a  wonderful  mass  of 
late  autumn  flowers,  yellow  flowers  of  every 
shape,  every  kind,  and  every  size.  In  the 
midst  of  them  all  was  a  girl,  whose  uncovered 
head  the  sun  was  trying  to  turn  to  as  pure  a 
gold  as  that  of  the  surrounding  flowers. 

It  was  not  to  be  done,  however,  for  the 
sun-kissed  crest  of  each  wave  deepened  to  a 
rich  brown  in  the  shadows.  When  Winter 
could  take  his  eyes  from  the  brightness  of 
flowers  and  face,  he  saw  that  the  rich  tints 
were  repeated  throughout  the  entire  figure. 
Deep  green  and  russet  and  brown  were  blent, 
with  here  and  there  the  splash  of  gold  to 
match  her  hair,  and  even  in  her  eyes  seemed 
to  have  been  dropped  some  of  the  brilHant 
flecks  from  the  flowers  that  caressed  her 
hands,  brushed  her  shoulders,  and  overtopped 
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her  head.  He  could  no  more  have  dwelt 
upon  her  shabbiness  than  he  could  have 
noticed  the  curled  edge  of  some  lovely  fallen 
leaf,  for  she  turned  upon  him  such  an  inno- 
cent, friendly  look  that  his  heart  gave  a  leap 
under  his  sturdy  Norfolk  jacket. 

She  did  not  speak,  and  Winter  did  not  miss 
the  unspoken  words,  for  her  smile  was  a 
welcome,  her  gesture  an  invitation,  her  nod 
an  assurance  of  her  pleasure  in  this  meeting. 
They  did  not  need  to  talk. 

She  picked  for  him  great  bunches  of  her 
flowers,  and  as  she  picked  Winter  *s  eyes  roved 
from  flowers  to  figure,  and  from  figure  to 
dull  domestic  setting.  It  was  all  pitifully 
plain,  this  picture  of  decay  and  dreariness, 
with  its  sharply  contrasting  side  of  youth 
and  loveliness. 

Up  there,  at  the  dull  old  house,  was  prob- 
ably a  dull  old  figure,  waiting  for  the  final 
summons;  down  here  in  the  garden  was  the 
very  incarnation  of  youth,  with  its  unful- 
filled promise;  between  the  two,  on  the  shab- 
by lawn,  was  the  feeble  link  that  kept  the 
two  extremes  together. 

With  a  start  Winter  *s  eyes  focused  them- 
selves on  this  shabby  figure,  which  had  as  yet 
made  no  distinct  impression  on  him.  It  was 
bending  awkwardly  over  something  on  the 
ground.  As  the  man  straightened  his  bent 
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figure  he  dropped  something,  and  Winter 
saw  that  it  was  his  serviceable  pouch,  dropped 
in  his  advance  to  meet  the  girl  in  the  garden. 

With  a  few  strides  he  reached  it  where  it 
lay>  gaping  open,  a  thing  deprived  of  its 
purpose,  robbed  and  despoiled.  His  letter 
was  gone;  so  was  the  spell  that  had  bound 
him  in  this  place  of  seductive  mystery. 

With  the  pouch  dangling  from  his  hand, 
and  his  blood  tingling  with  anger,  his  eye 
followed  the  old  figure  scuttling  across  the 
lawn,  with  furtiveness  showing  in  every  awk- 
ward line. 

He  understood  perfectly.  The  conven- 
ience of  the  old  pouch;  the  possibility  of  its 
containing  money;  the  needs  of  this  broken 
household;  and  its  utter  dependence  on  the 
flabby  and  futile  efforts  of  the  old  servant: 
all  these  had  conspired  against  a  somewhat 
rudimentary  moral  nature.  An  equally  rudi- 
mentary intelligence  had  not  grasped  the 
fact  that  an  unsigned  piece  of  paper  was  use- 
less. 

Perhaps  the  girl  had  been  in  the  scheme. 
Perhaps  the  golden  moments  in  the  garden 
had  all  been  planned  for  a  purpose.  Per- 
haps .    .    .    ! 

Oh,  it  was  all  too  ghastly!  Yet  the 
thought  would  not  depart  as  quickly  as  it 
had  come.  Primitive  man  was  aroused  in 
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the  defense  of  his  own;  the  soul  of  the  poet 
was  for  the  moment  asleep. 

With  accusation  in  his  eyes  he  turned 
abruptly  upon  the  girl,  who  was  close  behind 
him.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him,  and  the 
look  of  horror  and  repudiation  in  them  sent 
primitive  man  to  the  right-about.  The  soul 
of  the  poet  awoke. 

With  no  other  thought  but  to  protect  her 
from  this  thing  that  had  happened  he  held 
out  both  arms  to  her  without  a  word.  She 
should  not  be  touched  by  humiliation.  He 
would  guard  her  even  from  her  own  thoughts. 

To  his  horror,  she  retreated  from  him, 
slowly  at  first,  but  more  swiftly  as  he  ad- 
vanced. Her  hands  were  outstretched, — 
but  with  palms  turned  out.  She  was  reject- 
ing what  he  would  offer,  and  her  eyes  were 
filled  with  an  unutterable  sadness  that  sent 
a  chill  to  his  heart. 

With  a  cry  he  threw  himself  toward  her, 
to  kneel  at  her  feet,  to  beg  her  for  forgiveness 
of  his  one  unworthy  suspicion,  to  offer  her  a 
lifetime  of  reparation.  His  precipitancy 
checked  her  for  a  moment,  and  the  look  of 
sadness  left  her  eyes.  In  its  place,  grew  a 
love-light.  Winter's  heart  beat  to  bursting. 
He  knew  in  this  instant  that  all  his  life  long 
he  had  been  waiting  just  for  this. 

With  the  sweetest  gesture  in  the  world  she 
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turned  her  hands  slowly,  with  the  palms  up. 
Her  arms  were  stretched  out  to  him  in  for- 
giveness and  acceptance  —  and  then  she 
vanished. 

Winter  found  himself  under  the  great  tree, 
with  the  cardinal  overhead,  and  a  saucy  little 
squirrel  stowing  away  a  nut  in  an  impudent 
cheek;  with  the  soft  carpet  of  yellow  leaves 
stretching  as  far  as  eye  could  reach;  and  with 
the  warm  sunshine  pouring  down  upon  him 
and  dazzling  his  eyes. 

There  was  no  garden,  no  girl,  no  shambling 
figure,  no  curling  smoke.  It  had  all  been  a 
dream,  and  Winter  started  to  his  feet  with 
a  sob  in  his  throat.  It  was  all  so  real;  the 
girl  was  so  beautiful;  he  wanted  her  so  that 
his  heart  ached  to  bursting. 

Then  the  unconquerable  poet  soul  tri- 
umphed. Wanted  her  ?  Well !  Was  she  not 
there  in  his  heart?  Would  he  ever  again  be 
without  her?  He  had  only  to  shut  his  eyes 
to  see  her  in  all  her  loveliness  with  out- 
stretched arms. 

She  would  be  his  in  his  waking  moments; 
she  would  come  to  bless  his  dreams  again; 
she  would  keep  his  soul  alight,  for  he  had 
followed  and  found  the  gleam. 
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